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EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


The editor of n. A’^olumo occupies a peculiarly difficult 
position, standing as he does between the author on the one 
hand and the reading public on the other. But of all editors 
the editor of a posthumous publication has the most difficult 
of literary tasks to accomplish, for in his work of pruning and 
clipping, weeding and trimming, he has to exercise a judg- 
ment which is only the technical judgment of a critic, unassist- 
ed by consultation with the author. The editor of the present 
volume has to labour under the further di-sad vantage of 
possessing merely a second-hand knowledge of the subject 
ho is called uj)on to deal with, — a disadvantage which is but 
slightly counterbalanced by the opposing advantage of per- 
sonal acquaintance with the author, with whom he remained 
in pretty close contact for several years, in his capacity of 
tutor to the young princes. 

It was as a re, suit of the above connection that the “Life 
of Maharaja Sir Jung Bahadur, ” in its manuscript form, first 
came under my notice six years ago. But the work was com- 
menced much earlier, having boon takon up a>s early as 1891 
or 1892. Poi’haps no work of recent times has undergone 
such vicissitudes of fortune before seeing the light of day, as 
the present life of Maharaja Sir Jung Bahadur. Interrupted 
sometimes for months together, partly through failure of ma- 
terials, partly through pressure of* time, if, was written to the 
autho]’’s dictation by his Private Secretary, Pandit Biresh- 
wara Nath, and was then tossed from one scribe to another, 
till it was at last ready for the press in the clo.sing months of 
1905. General Padma Jung’s sad death in June 1906 caused 
the work of publication to remain in abeyance for some 
months, till tUo still more molancholy death of his eldest son 
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Colonel Piusli Jung BaluiJur Kami, in the following April, 
neceRFiitatcd a further post2ioneinent, so that it lias onlj^ now 
been able to bo got through the press. 

It is not often that a work on Nepal issues from the 
2)rcss. And yet the country is interesting in many rc.sjiects. 
Its natural scenery is amongst tlio grandest in the luxuriant 
East, the jiortion (jf tho countr^^ tochnieally knoivn as tho 
Valley of No^ial being a labyrinth of mountains, dco^i valleys 
and rivers, with the sovereign jicak of Mount Everest towering 
above all. Nc^itil is tho homo of almost all the wild animals 
for which Asia is famous; the Terai, in particular, has for many 
ages been the favourite hunting-ground for big ganio of 
successive Viceroys of India niid Prime Ministors of Neiial 
The mineral wealth of the eouutiy mnst be vory considerable, 
but a great deal remains to iio explored in this direeiion. 
Nepal is also a great storehouse of ancient Sanskrit literature, 
and offers therefore a vast tiekl for rcaoarch to the antiquarian 
scholar, 

The people are interesting loo The cliiof races that 
inhabit Nepal are the Gurkhas, or the dominant race, and the 
Neivars, who constitute the subject poiiulaticm. The Gur- 
khas, like the Dorian conquerors of ancient Sparta, devote 
themselves chiefly to military matters, leaving tho agricul- 
ture, the inanufacturoH, and tho trade to tho Nowars, who 
may thus be compared to the Helots of ancient Greece. Tho 
prevailing religion is Hinduism, but slightly different in 
form from the religion of the Hindus in India, owing to tho 
admixture of Buddliistie elements derived from the fixith o 
the neighbouring Tibetans The main difference lies in the 
fact that the Hindus of the Highlands refuse to be bound by 
the shacldes of Brahmanioal law, xvhich their brethren of tho 
plains have not yet been able to shake off. But the Nepalese 
are essentially a pious ^leople, as may be inferred from tho 
existence of countless temples and shrines in tho country, 
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there being no Ioms than 3,000 in the Valley alone. The most 
famous of these is the temple of Pasliupati, which is the seat 
of an annual festival, lield early in sunnnor, and attended by 
many thousands of pilgrims from all parts of the Hindu 
world. It is there also that the Nejjaleso carry their dying to 
be immersed in the sacred waters of the Baghmati, in token 
of a final purilication. It is there again that the dead are 
burned, and suttees are immolated. 

In a country whero temples so largely abound it is 
natural that priests should form a high 2)ercentage of the 
population. These jniests are geuei'ally indolent men, subsist- 
ing on the ineoiue derived from lauds a.ssigued for their living 
by pious bequests, or on the offerings of the ^jeople made 
at the teuqiles in their charge. Thu State religion is con- 
trolled by a High Priest, styled Lho Kaj Guru, who is a most 
influential personage in the country, being a member of the 
King’s Council, and deriving a largo iucomo from religious 
endowments as well us from fines for odcnocs against caste. 
But there is no spiritual hierarchy, no due gradation among 
the jiricsts, who are mure or less iudcpondcut of the authority 
of the Kaj Guru, oxuc^it in so far as the latter wields siqjrome 
jiowor in all matters pertaining to religion. Evoiy family of 
rank and cuusoqucuco luui a special priest attached to it, whoa© 
office is hereditary. Akin to these priests is another class of 
men who exorcise a large iiitlueuco over the life of the Ne];)aleHe. 
Those are the Jyobishis, or astrologers, whoso seiwicos are in 
constant rc( 2 uisitiou among the potqilo, fur they arc consulted 
(as the Gi'eok oracles wore in the aiioieut woi'ld), in every 
conceivable afliiir of life, from the taking of a dose of physic 
by an individual, to tlio declaration of a war by the State. 

The Governincut of Nojjal is a pure despotism, but the 
King is a mere figure -hetvd, all power being concentrated in 
the hands of the Prime Minister, who is styled *' Maharajja, ” 
as distinguished from “ Maharaj-Adhiraj, ’’ the title born© by 
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the King. The long suaceasioii of minorities from 1775 until 
1830 favoured the growth of the Minister’s power, luicl gave 
rise to a succession of brilliant autocrats like Bahadur !Sah, 
Damodar Paudo, and Bhiinscn Tliappa. TJio Preuiier’s ottiee 
has been theoretically hereditary since the accession of Jung 
Bahadur, but in practice it has gone by usurpation and bk)od- 
shed. A shadow of a constitution exists in the shape of a 
rude Cabinet, of which the Premier is the President, and whieli 
consists of the senior members of the Royal Pauiily, the High 
Priest of the Realm, the Generals of the Army, and a few of 
the principal civil and military officers of the State, the former 
being called Kcm and the latter Sarxkrn This Council also 
acts as a court of appeal in disputod cases, but in most mat- 
ters the Minister’s word is law. 

There is, liowever, a well-defined body of Ituvs in Nopal, 
but these wore, until very recent times, as baiharous and 
inhuman as the Code of Drac< » in ancient Athous, Jung Baha- 
dur abolished the savage code with its old methods of trial 
by ordeal, and its forms of punishment by mutilation and 
torture. The current code, which is still substantially the 
woi’k of Jung Bahadur, has reduced the criiuinnl law of 
Nepal almost to a uniformity with the systems prevailing in 
countries under the sway of Western civilisation, but with cur- 
tain striking differences. Treason, whether active or smoul- 
dering, rebellion, and desertion in time of war are i)unishod 
capitally. Bribery and pecuiaiiou by public servants are 
punished by dismissal from office, and a fine with imprison- 
ment, the latter of which may be commuted into an addi- 
tional tine, practically at the option of the offeudov. Cow- 
killing is in the oyo of the law a.s grave an offonoo as homicide, 
and is punished by death; and even the maiming of cows is 
Mverely dealt with, somctiines by imprisomnent for lift' 

Offences against caste are punished by heavy hues, the sums 

thus realized being credited to the acct.uut of the Raj Guru. 
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No Bi'tihuiau ia over puuiahcd wifcli death, whatever his 
ofleiico niight bo. Ho h/is hia head shaved, all sorts of unclean 
things put into his mouth to coutainiiiato his caste, and he is 
thou taken to tho fronticr.g and expelled from the country. 
Women also are never hanged ; they arc imprisoned, branded, 
outcasted, condemned to slavery, or banished, but never exe- 
cuted. Political oftendors are sometimes punished by confis- 
cation of all their property and sometimes doomed to slavery, 
which is a common institution in Nepal to this day. The 
slaves arc as a rule well treated, and sufficiently protected by 
tho law of tho land. Noble families keep regular establish- 
ments of slaves, who are chiefly employed for domestic service 
and field labour. In many ca.ses slavorj’^ descends like a here- 
ditary taint, and scarcely over is a slave emancipated. They 
aro bought and sold in the open market, much like cattle in 
other counti’ies, and their prices range from Es, 100 to 
Ks. 200, according to their ago, sox, and fitness for work. 
They aro often employed as beasts of burden for carrying loads 
of merchandise or human riders from one place to another. 

This last office of tho slaves is necessitated by the rugged- 
ness of tho country, where I’oads are few and communication 
botwoon places extremely difficult. Vehicular traffic is prac- 
tically unknown throughout Nepal, except in the Valley, and 
travelling is only possible either in palanquins or on horse- 
back. In places where the road is a mere track worn on the 
hillside, even this mode of locomotion is not possible, and the 
only mode available is on the backs of slaves, who have to do 
the work of horses. And they do it well enough, with a 
distinctive saddle fastened to their back, and with a stoop in 
their gait, that makes the rough journey on " slave-back ” a 
not very uncomfortable one. 

The marriage laws and customs of the Nepalese are also 
very interesting. Polygamy is freely allowed, as among the 
Hindus elsewhere. There is nothing in the law of Nepal 
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pruliibitiug a woinau from committing mUicr, though the fus- 
toiu iM now bogimilug to fall into dibuso, and Jung Ealiadur 
exerted all hia influence to discourage it. An uiiuhaato Gurkha 
woman is punished with imprisonment for life, though privately 
she is often cha.stiaed by her husband’s cutting oil her nose 
and turning her out of tho house. In such eases the father 
retains the childi’ou, and tho poor woman loses caste, rank, 
home, children, nose, and all. Her [)aramour, after his guilt 
hasbeenjarovedin court, is cut down in public by the wronged 
liusband. The culprit is given a few paces’ start, and allowetl 
to run for his life. If ho escapes, his life is spared, but this 
turns out very seldom, us the on-lookcrs immediately ovci'- 
take him, and the husband has the right to deal three blcjws 
with his khakree, die national weapon of tho Nepalese. 
Thu Newars, who form tho lowest stratum of society, or 
rathor are reckoned as outside the social pale altogether, liavo a 
carious custom of “ pro, xy- wedding,” the like of wliieli is heard 
of nowhere else. Kvery gud, while still an infant, is married 
with much ceremony to a bd fruit (held sacrod among tho 
Hindus and given in (jfleriugs to gods), which is sub8C(jueutly 
thrown into some sacred stream. As the fate of this bd 
fruit is uukuowu, a Newar wojuaii is believed to bo immune 
from widowhood all her life. When tlio mrl attains the uLm 
ol piiuGrty, tliB paroiits »seleot h luau with whom alio ia to live! 
as wife ; but tho woman can at any moment sever the connec- 
tion by taking her divorce, and all she lias gob to do to cflbcl 
this is to place a mpari (or betel-nut) under tlie man’s pillow 
and go wbere she likes. 

The early history of NeiJal does not properly fall within 
tho scope of this volume, though a brief outline may serve as 
a useful introduction to the nairative that follows. The chief 
glory of Nepal is that it has ever remained a purely Hindu 
stale: “the virgin purity of her native soil has never been 
sullied by the foot of the foreign invader." Nopal also boasts 
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of posspshing a historical litei’atnrp flaling Imek to Llio remotest 
antiquity —the mythical Satya Yiirja, when tlie Valley of 
Kathmandu was still a huge lake surrounded by high hills, Thr* 
Yanufimli of Nopalc.so literature will hold its own l>e.side the 
Eilda<i of Norwegian mythology when the ine-stimable book ho- 
(‘oiiips more generally known among the .scholar.s of the We.st. 
It tells us how in the beginning of the K(di Ym/a (the present 
“ age of bronze ” of the Hindu chronology, which is said to have 
commenced several thousand years ago), the (Jupta dynasty 
was founded by Ne-Muni, after whom the country has been 
named Nc-pal. The n«/7som// contains elaborate lists of all 
the kings that have ruled Nopal from the earliest date, toge- 
ther with the name of the djmasty to which each belonged 
and the number of years over which the reign of each extended. 
It will be enough to give here the names of only the various 
dyuastie.s that sucooeded one after another on the throne of 
Nepal, — the Gupla, Ahii*, Kirati, Somvanshi, Ruryavaushi, 
■Rajput, Vaishya Thakur, Rajput (a second time), and Kania- 
taki. The chronology of the VanHamiU is incapable of being 
verified, by comparison with the Christian era, without an 
amount of calculation and computation at which Newton him- 
self would probably have shuddered. But it .seems that oven 
the earliest names and date.s are not altogether legondaiy, a,s 
sonic of these have l)e(>n verified by modern research. Rtu' 
in.stance, Ansu-Varma is now ascertained to hfivc reigned in 
Nopal about (j.l-'l A. D., as he is mentioned by the Chme,se 
traveller Hsien Tsiang, who visited Nepal in lii.s time. Tn- 
.scriptions on the caves or walls of certain ancient temjples and 
buildings have likewise proved that Rudra Deva Varma was 
king of Nepal in 1 008 A.D. The names and dates of a groat 
many other.s have similarly been determined without the 
shadow of a doubt, as for example tlmse of Lakshmikima 
Deva (1015 — 1040), Pndma Deva (L065), ManaDeya(1189), 
Ananta Malla (1286 — 1302), and Harisinha Deva (1324). 
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The last named king, Harisinha Deva, was roallj^ a con- 
queror, who, driven out from his own kingdom of Sijnraun- 
garh (in Hindustan) by the Emperor Tughlak 8hah of Delhi, 
fled to Nepal, and established a dynastj^' there. This was 
about the close of the first quarter of the fourteenth ccntury> 
from which time, however, Nepalese history can be traced in 
an unbroken chain down to the present daj’^. Harisinha’s 
dynasty gave four kings to Nepal, and was then sup])lHntod 
by the Malla dynast 5 ’', the first king of which was Jngbhadra 
Malla. The most illustrious name in this dynasty is that of 
Jayaatitlii Malla, the seventh of the series, who reigned for 
43 years, from 1386 to 1429. He was one of the most famous 
law-givers of Nopal, and is .still revered as such. During the 
reign of his successor, Jaksha Malla, Nepal was divided into 
four principalities — Eanepa, Bhatgaon, Kantipur, and Pataii — 
which remained separate and independent States for sovoriil 
hundred years, till tho Gurkha conquerors of Nopal united 
them again into one powerful kingdom about the middle of 
the eighteenth century. 

The Gurkhas, who had their original homo in JRajputuua 
and who claim to be Rajputs of the noblest blood, finst on- 
tored the hills of the Nepalese Highlands towards the ond of 
the seventeenth century, to protect themselves from Mohamo- 
dan persecution. Once they gained a footing in that country, 
they began slowly to extend their territories, till they were in 
a position to found a kingdom of their own. Under their 
King Pritlivi Narain Sah, who came to tho throne in 1742, 
they conquered the neighbouring principalities of Kantipur 
and Patan, and made themselves masters of the whole of 
Nepal, where they are the dominant power to this day. 
Prithvi Narain Sah died in 1774, leaving two sons Praia j) 
Sinha Sah and Bahadur Sah, the former of whom suc- 
ceeded to his father’s t hr’one, and drove out his younger bro- 
ther into exile. Bui he died after a brief reign of tbroo years, 
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leaving an infant son Ean Bahadur Sah, who was set upon 
the throne, with his uncle Bahadur Sah (who now returned 
from exile) as Regent. Bui the Dowager-Queen, who her- 
self wished to act as Regent for her son, set up a party against 
Bahadur Sah, who was <again forced to go into exile, from 
which he returned after the death of the Queen. Bahadur Sah 
ruled uninterruptedl}^ as Regent till L795, when he was turned 
out of office and subsequently put to death by the King, who 
now wished to throw off the yoke of the Regent and a'^sume 
the government in his own hands. Thenceforward he began 
a course of tyrannical excesses which ultimately led to his 
being assassinated in 1805. After him came his son Gii’van 
Juddha Vikrara Sah, whose reign is chiefly famous for tlie 
Nepal w’ar of 1814-16. He was succeeded by his infant son 
Rajendra Vikram Sah, who was placed under the regency of 
General Bhimsen Thappa. Nepal was at this time torn by 
violent party struggles, as a result of which Bhimsen was 
driven out of office and put to death. Ho was succeeded in 
office by Matber Singh, who, though he held supreme power 
for the time being, could do nothing to put a stop to the civil 
dissensions that were striking at the root of the national weal. 
It was now that Jung Bahadur’s share in Nepalese politics 
begins to appear for the first time. His father had been 
Governor of a province and had been dismissed from office in 
consequence of a revolution in which his partisans had lost all 
power. His influence had procured for his son a coinmis.sion 
in the army, in which he rose with marvellous rapidity, 
through his connection with one of the Queens, who was of 
a most intriguing disposition. In 1845 he effected the 
murder of Matber Singh, who was his maternal uncle. 
Thenceforward he began to take a leading part in the court 
intrigues of his day, till by means of a hideous slaughter of 
his opponents, he raised himself to supreme power in the 
St°t(» 





The suhsoquent history of Nopul will Ix' found fully 
detailed in the pages of the prchont biography, and docs not 
need any recapitulation hero. The narrative presents tlie 
account down to the year 1877, (lie dale of JVIaliaraj/t Sir 
Jung Bahadur'.s death, after which Ncprilese liistory has Ix'eu 
rather uneventful externally, though internally, a groat nuiny 
reforms have been worked out in the administration wliieh 
has, in consequence, been now more eoinjdctely modernised 
than was pos.sibl? thirty years ago. mie Revolution of ISSf) 
will not be alluded to, heeauso, among other reasons, the facts 
connected therewith are conftLsed and unti’uatworthy. 

But the editor feels that ho cannot abstain from giving a 
brief account of the .author, whoso valuable work it has been 
his privilege to edit. General Padiua Jung was born in 
December 1857, on the day— in fact, nt the very liour, when liis 
father was setting out for India, at the head of his t}‘oo])s, 
to assist the British in the Sepoy IMutiny. His nujUuM' 
died a few hours after Ins birth, anti ho was bi’onght u}* by 
the Senior Maharanee. During the life-tiiuo of Sir Jumr 
Bahadur he was appointed General of a Division, and officiated 
once .as Commander-in-Chief of the Ne])al Army, after th<‘ 
resignation of his second brother General Jot)t Jung. In 
1883, during the administration of Sir ilanoddip Singh 
Bahadur, K.C.S.J,, he commanded an expeditionary force to 
Tibet, and with great tact .and diploinatic skill, effected an 
advantageous pottlement of the dispute. In the Revolution of 
1885, some of his nearest kinsmen lost their lives, and ho liad 
to flee from Nepal and take refuge in British India, where lie 
lived at Patna for some time, and then removed to Allahabad 
which remained his home to the last. Here lu' built himsolf 
a stately house on the banks of the Ganges, near whore tin* 
railway bridge crosses the river at the northorn end of tlu' 
city. Here he led a life of unbroken retirement, devoting 
himself chiefly to the cultivation of music, to the pleasures of 
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umuteur yardeuiiig, lo faujjorvibiiig the education of his boiis, 
and to dcvutioiul exerciises. His charity will ever ruiuain as a 
tradition in Allahabad. Not long alter his rr'inovai from 
N opal ho contracted diabetes, probably as a result of the sudden 
change from a life of activity to a life of quiet. He remained 
under European treatment for many years, never making 
any satisfactory progress towards a cure, till in June 1906 a 
malignant whitlow suddenly appeared on the little finger of 
his left hand. He ■went forthwith to Calcutta for medical aid, 
and placed himself under the care of INlajor Bird and Colonel 
Lukis, both of whom did their best against the inovitable. 
Finding that his end was hastening, he made up his mind to 
proceed to Benares, to breathe his last in the holy city ; 
but death overtook him before ho could reach his destination, 
and he died in Calcutta on the 29th of June 1906. His 
remains were cremated on the banks of the Hugh, and his 
ashes were conveyed to Benai-os and scattered over the 
sacred waters of tho Ganges. 

General Padma Jung has loft behind him a large family. 
His eldest son. Colonel Piush Jung Bahadur Rana, was a 
student of tho Fourth Your Cla^ss, Muir Central College, 
Allahabad, when ho died in April J 907, in the very prime 
of life. He was a most promising young man, and if God 
Irad spared his life ho would have been a model nobleman, 
for he was princely not only in birth but also in character. 
The second sou, Rana Gyan Jung Bahadur is now the head 
of the family, 

Allahabad : 

March, 1909. 


A. C. M. 
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H. M. PRITHVIVIR VIKRAM JANG BAHADUR SHAHA, 

■ KING OF NEPAL. 

[ORANDSON TO THE LATE SIR JANG DAHADUR] . 


L P. A. 


CHAPTER I. 

Pabentagb. 

HE Eana family of Nepal is a& old as Indian History 
itself, for it is merely a ramification of the ancient 
stock that ruled Chittore from immemorial 
ages. The Kshattiiya kings of Chittoiegarh, or what in 
modem times is the state of Udaipur in Rajputana, are 
Surajbaiisu, who trace tlieir descent to the Sun-god, through 
an endless series of ancestors ascending far up into the remo- 
test ages of legendary stoiy. Not only in antiquity, but also 
in greatness, in the spirit of manly independence, in invincible 
patriotism and courage, the Ranas of Chittore were model 
Hindu Princes, who cheerfullj' bore privation and endured 
death and torture, rather than submit to the Muslim conqueror 
who overran their country and forced his faith upon the 
vanquished races at the point of the sw ord There is a book 

in my possession, written in the Nepalese language, whicli con- 
tains the genealogy of the Rana family I'rom the remotest 
mythical progenitor down to the present times Wo need not 
go back further than the great-giaudfathor of our hero. 

Ram Krishna Kunwar Rana entered the Gorkha army 
as a subaltern at the early age of fourteen. That was in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, when Nejial was divided 
into the three independent principalities of Gorkha, Kantipur, 
and Patan, of which the first was by far the strongest. As 
might be expected in those rude days, when might W’as the 
universally recognised form of right, the stronger always tried 
to overpower the weaker, and the kings of Gorkha always oast 
a covetous eye on the other two states they longed to swallow 
up into a united kingdom, stretching from one end of the 
country to the other. With this end in view, King Prithvi 
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Naram Shall of Gorkha(i742— 1774) invaded Noakoio, and en- 
trusted the conunand of the expedition to Ram Krishna. At 
the head of a well-disciplined force of 11,000 he marched on 
Noalroto, but received a check at the bridge over the Kinchot, 
whore a powerful array under the personal command of King 
Jai Prakash of Kanlipur stood ready to oppose his march. A 
great battle was fought. At first everything seemed to go 
against the invader ; but the tide soon turned, and turned 
back, and the war swayed backwards and forwards for twenty- 
one days, during which the Nepalese made a most gallant 
resistance, worthy of the great cause that was in issue. After a 
most heroic defence, Jai Prakasli’s force fell into disorder, and 
the (Torkhas took more than 3,000 prisoners, the vancpiislied 
monarch beating a hasty retreat from the field of battle. A 
treaty vras concluded by which the Gorkha frontiers wore 
pushed up to the river Tiisuli on tho west, the river Gerkhu 
and the villages of Changadegaon on tho north, Shatargaon, 
Misragaou, Kabikskote, Maidangaon, and Sikrigaou on tho 
east, and the river Kolepu on tho south. Dulinardan Shah, 
the youngest brother of Prithvi Narain Shah, was appoiiitod 
governor of the newly-acquired province. 

Not many years after, the remaining principality t)f 
Patan too shared the fate of its neighboui’, and was gorged down 
by the greedy Gurkha kingdom of Gorkha. In l7Glthesix 
Pradhanas (or ministers) of Patan accused their king, Bishwa- 
jeot Malla, of a shameful love-intrigue, and cut off his hoa<l in 
the presence of his Queen, who was at that moment sitting at 
a window overlooking the scone of the brutal regicide. She’ 
cried out for help, but no one cared to listen, and there lay 
the murdered monarch, unwept, unhonoured, and unavenged. 
The widowed queen thereupon pronounced a curse upon the 
people of Patan that their voice might fail them in their hour 
of need, and that every drop of her tears might swell into a 
flood and roll destruction over faithless Patan. Tho ministry 
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then offered to place their country under the protection of 
Prithvi Narain Shah, and asked him to send his brother Dal- 
mardan as their governor. Once in secure possession of a 
throne, Dalmardan defied the authority of his brother, and set 
himself up as an independent chief. A war naturally followed, 
in which, through the loyal co-operation of his subjects, Dal- 
mardau was enabled to hold his own against the augmented 
might of his elder brother. But the people soon grew tired 
of his absolute will, which ho tried to exercise in all matters of 
state, in which the Pradlians, to whom he owed his throne, 
were denied even a voice ; and after a brief reign of four years 
they turned him out, and set up a descendant of their for- 
mer king upon the throne of Patan. 

These proceedings of the people of Patan, who had 
assumed for themselves the novel and dangerous position of 
Electors, gave shrewd cause of offence to Ranjeot Malla, the 
King of Bhatgaon, who harboured similar cause of resent- 
ment against the effeminate King of Kantipur, who had feebly 
yielded his territories to the Gorkha King without striking 
a good stroke. He therefore declared war simultaneously 
against Patan and Kantipur, and sought help in this enter- 
prise from Prithvi Narain Shah, who, perceiving therein an op- 
portunity of avenging himself on the treacherous “Patanians,” 
readily consented to join his forces with those of Ranjeet 
Malla in a combined attack upon Patan. Meanwhile it began 
to dawn upon Malla’s mind that his ally had an ulterior 
motive in undertaking to join arms in this expedition, which 
was to conquer those lands for himself under the pretence 
of friendship. He therefore made peace with Patan and 
Kantipur, between whom and him there was the affinity 
of blood and language, which did not exist in the case of the 
Gorkhas, who were foreigners by all those ties that establish 
kinship between nation and nation. The three powers 
were thus united to make war upon the common enemy, whom 
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they endeavoured to dispossess of the dominions he hold in 
their country. But the Gurklias had made powerful allianoos 
among the neighbouring mountain chiefs, and had lined the 
frontier with fortifications eomniandiiig iho most important 
passes into the valley. The Gurkha army had boon orgnniisod 
into three divisions, one stationed on the buinmit of Balaji, 
under Bam ‘Krishna, to watch the movements of Jai L’rakash ; 
the second, under Sur Pratap, abrothor of the King, stationed 
at Naikap, to act as reserve ; and the third, under the King’s 
third brother, Kulprotap, which was ordered to attack Kirti- 
pur, a petty state tributary to the Raja of Patau. J’ritbvl 
led a division personally into Patau ; but just as Ibo tonn was 
on the point of surrendering, he wa.s informed that an English 
force had entered the southern district of the Torai, ami was 
marching on Sindhuli with the evident intention of oomiuer- 
ing the valley of Nepal. Tho siege of i’atan was (piickly 
raised, and Ram Krishna was ordered to advance against tho 
English. By forced marches Ram Krishna overtook tho 
advancing English force at Hariharpur, wlicro, on llic 25th 
of August 1767, he won a victory which compollod tho in- 
vaders to retreat beyond the hills 

In the ineantimo, tho native Nopaloso kingdoms that had 
banded themselves against the aggrandisoment of ]*rithvi 
Narain, had sought help from Nawab Kasim Ali of Murahida- 
bad, who sent an army against the Gorkhu King, just as he 
had returned from tho victory at Hariharpur. A battle was 
fought at Karra, iu which the all-conquering Gorkhas wove 
again the conquerors. 

Having repulsed two invading forces, Prithvi Narain 
returned to the struggle he was carrying on against tho 
Nepalese. Jai Prakash, the king of Kirtipur, lindiug tho 
contest hopeless, fled to the court of Kantipur, Approhend- 
xng a combination between Kiidipur and Kantipur, Pritlivi 
lost no time in despatching troops to the latter country 
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under the command of Ram Krishna. By the masterly 
strategy of the veteran eorainandor, Kantipur was reduced to 
submission in a very small space of time. 

Thus we see that the genius of Ram Krishna brought 
about the amalgamation of the three Nepalese princip alities 
of Kantipur, Patan, and Bhatgaon under the rulorship of the 
King of Gorkha, who thereby became sole monarch of the 
valley of Nepal, and the founder of the Gorkha dynasty of 
Kings in that country. We owe to Rain Krishna not only 
the foundation, but also the consolidation and extension, of 
the Gorkha dominion in Nepal, For in 1769, after the final 
conquest and settlement of the valley, Ram Krishna crossed 
the Dudhkoshi, and subdued the country lying to the oast of 
the Gorkha kingdom, thus pushing his eastern frontier to 
the Mechi. After his return from Mechi ho was sent to 
Puthana to establish an arsenal, but before it could be brought 
to completion. Ram Krishna died, on the 21st of March 
1771. 

Ram Krishna was not only bravo in war but also equally 
wise in the arts of peace, and he was a groat promoter of 
works of public utility. It is said that when rewards were 
being distributed to the officers for the victories tliey had 
won, the king asked Ram Krishna to name his own reward, 
and Ram Krishna said he wanted neitlier lands nor money, but 
only permission to have tho public road from Gujeshwari to 
Pashupati paved with stones at his own cost. 

Ram Krishna left a son named Ranjeet Kunwar Rana, 
who was only eighteen years old at the date of his father’s 
doubh, A few years later he was appointed governor of 
Jumla, one of the newly-conquered provinces of the Gorkha 
kingdom, where the Gurkha rule was so unpopular that 
the Jumlese broke out into revolt, and being defeated by 
the Gurkhas, fled to Hotnla, whence they brought fresh 
troops to recover their country. This war of independence 
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■went on for several inontlis, dui’mg whicli iinracnso nuinboi's 
fell on both sides, but at last the Juiuleso wore bhoro uglily 
subdued and peace and order rcstorod througliout the country, 
all througli tho courage and tact of the youthful Ranjeot. 
He was therefore rewarded by being made one of tho four 
principal Kazis of tho Idngdoin. 

In 1775 during tho reign of Singha Pratap Shah, the 
son and successor of Prithvi, the principalities of Sonioshwar 
and Upadrang were conquered by Ratijeoi and annoxed to 
the Gorkha kingdom. Six years later, during llio reign of 
the minor King Ran Bahadur Shah, tho son and successor <»t 
Singha Pratap, the states of Tanahu, Kashki, and Lamjang 
were similarly brought under tho Gorkha crown. 

In 1791 a dispute arose between the Tibetans and tho 
Nepalese merchants at Lhassa. The Grand Lama referred 
the matter to tho Chinese Emperor, Keen-lung, while tho 
Nepalese appealed to their Home Ooverumeut. Tho M opaleso 
King wrote to the Court of Pekin reinonstmtiiig agivinst tho 
high-handed conduct of the Tibetans, but tho CcloKtial Em- 
peror stooped not from his empyrean height to uonsidor a 
terrestrial letter from tho “ Robber King,” as ho siylcd tho 
Nepalese monarch. Exasperated by this insult, the Gorkhas 
sent an army of 9,000 under tho command of Ranjoct, who 
marched through the Kuti pass to Dingarcha, which ho laid 
under fire and sword. The Chinese Emperor also dospatobed 
a formidable force of 70,000 in two divisions under lihuring 
and Putung Toong Thong, and Raujeet, conscious of his own 
inferiority, thought it prudent to make a retreat to Dhaibuno-, 
where he proudly stood at bay and gave battle. The figlit was 
long and bloody, and about 4,000 men were killed on oibhor sido. 
The loss inflicted a heavy blow on the Nepalese, who were 
greatly inferior in numbers. Still undaunted, Ranject retroatod 
further, and made anotlier stand in the mountains of Pancli- 
manay, whence with bis reduced force he directed a night 
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attack upon the enemy in a manner that reminds us of Hannibal. 
He fastened flaming torches to the horns of several hundred 
cattle which were driven in one direction, and in another 
he hung lights on every conspicuous bush and tree; while he 
himself marched silently in the dark and attacked the enemy in 
the rear, leaving the front open. The enemy, pressed in one 
quarter by an actual attack, and seeing lights on their right 
and left, fancied they had been caught in a trap, and so made 
their best haste to flee from the destruction which they feared 
was about to follow. They fled pell-mell, thi'owing down 
their arms, and leaving their camp to be plundered by the 
Nepalese. This happened on the 19th of September 1792, 
and the scone of tho victory has since been called by the new 
name of Jitpur Fedi. A treaty was concluded between Nepal 
and China, the provisions of which were : — 

(1) That China should henceforth be considered as 

father to both Nepal and Tibet, who should 
regard each other as brothers ; 

(2) That, after due investigation by the Chinese Gov- 

ernment, the full value of the articles plundered 
at Lhassa, would be paid to tho Nepalese 
suflerors by the Tibetan authorities ; 

(3) That all Nepalese subjects, with the exception of 

armed soldiers, would ever be permitted to 
travel, to establish factories, and to carry on 
trade within the jurisdiction of Tibet and China ; 

(4) That if cither of the two brotherly states should 

commence an unprovoked dispute with the in- 
tention of possessing the territories of the other, 
the representatives of tbe two Governments 
would report all particulars to the Court of 
Pekin which would finally decide the dispute ; 

(5) That if Nepal be ever invaded by a foreign power, 

China would not fail to help her ; 
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(6) Thai the two brotherly states would send to Clilna 

some produce of their country ovory live years 
in token of their filial love ; 

(7) That the Chhieso Government would, in return, 

send to Nopal a friendly present, and would 
make every necessary arvangoinont for the 
comfort of the mission to and from Pokin. 

Tn ] 808 the Gorkha kingdom acquired further aeeession 
of territory, for in that year aii expedition nndi'r [tanjoot 
was sent to Kumaon and Garhwal, both of which wore 
annexed, though in the latter a local Raja was sot u]) as a 
dependent King. Further conquests followed. Not long 
after, an expedition was sent for the conquest of the western 
state of Kot Kangra, which was completely conquered. 'Phe 
vanquished King offered terms of peace to the Nopiilc'sc, to the 
effect that he would pay au annual tribute of one lakh of’ 
rupees, tliat he would give one of his daughters iu n\arriago 
to the King of Nepal, that he would scud his eldest son to 
join the service of the Nepalese King, ou condition that he was 
allowed to hold his kingdom as a dependency of Nopal. The 
Nepalese Commander-in-Chief approved of the terms, which 
he communicated to the Home Government for ratiliealiou. 
But General Gmar Singh Tha])pa, a relation of the Prime Mm- 
ister Bhiinseu Thappa, who wielded powerful influence at court 
in those days, persuaded the King to accet)fc nothing short of 
unqualified surrender, and the King of Kot Kangra, named 
Sansar Chand, fled to Lahore, where Ranjoet Singh, the 
lion of the Punjab, befriended him by placing at his disposal 
a large army with which he marched to reconquer his kingdom. 
A groat battle was fought, in which tlio Nepalese wore utterly 
defeated, so that Sansar Chand was enabled to recover pos- 
session of his lost territories. The Nepaloso ropoatedly tried 
to win back their lost conquest, but in vain, Tho bravo 
Raujeet met his end in this wai’, having boon killed by 
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a fall while attempting to scale up the walls of a fortress. 

Ranjeet Kuiiwar had three sons — Balner Singh, Balram, 
and Reywant. The eldest, Balner Singh, was born on the 
2ad of February 1783. His rise to power was as sudden as 
his fall One day, when he was 22 years of age, while sitting 
in a Darbar, he heard in the adjacent room an agonised cry 
for help, and betaking himself thither, he saw the king Ran 
Bahadur Shah lying prostrate on the floor, swimming in his 
own blood, and Sher Bahadur, his step-brother, who had 
stabbed the king to death, trying to run out of the room un- 
noticed. He darted at the offender, caught him by the legs, and 
aimed a blow on his head with a sword ; but the stroke missed, 
having been obstructed by the low ceiling of the room. As 
he lifted his sword for a second blow, Sher Bahadur snatched 
the weapon from his hand and dashed it to pieces, and then 
there followed a souffle in which Balner Singh succeeded in 
knocking his adversary down on the ground, and mounting 
upon his breast, he strangled him to death. For this heroic 
deed Balner Singh was made a Kazi, both title and rank 
being made hereditary in his family. The rest of his life has 
been alluded to in connection with his illustrious son Jung 
Bahadur, 

One curious practice of Balner Singh has been recorded. 
It was his custom every day to bathe in the Baghmati, even 
in the coldest mouths, before daybreak. He used to go to 
the very middle of the current, and say his prayers there 
for two hours, standing in the water. On coming home he 
invariably took a cup of tea spiced with nutmegs to keep 
out the cold. 

Balner Singh had two wives. By his first wife he had 
only one son, Bhaktbir Kunwar ; and by his second wife 
(who w'as the daughter of Nain Singh, a brother of the 
Prime Minister Bhimsen Thappa) he had seven sons and^ 
two daughters. The seven sons were — Jung Bahadijj^ 

0 
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Bara Baliadux’, Badri Nar Singh, Krishna Bahadur, Jlaiioddi]) 
Singh, Jagat Shanisher, and Dhir Slianishor. Tho two 
dauglitors were— Srimati Lakshmcshwari and Sriiuati 
Ranooddipeahwari. 



CHAPTER II. 

Birth and Early Years 

UNG Bahadur was. born on Wednesdaj^, the I8th 
of Juno 1817. He was the .son of Kazi Baliier 
Singh, by his. second wife. The feinalo attendants, 
seeing that the labour wa.s long and their n)i.slrG&s’s life in 
danger, reported to the Kazi that the accoueheinent was one 
of extraordinary difficulty. The Kazi repaired at once to 
his oratory, and prayed to God to save the life of his wife. 
While thus he prayed, in burst one of the servants with the 
happy news that a son had been hoi'n to him, and that both 
mother and babe were well. The delighted father then 
rose, and ordered the household priest to perform Jat-Km'ma — 
a religious ceremony attending the birth of a Hindu child. 
To mark the happy day, aims were distributed to tho poor, 
Brahmans were fed and rewarded, mendicants were presented 
with brass pots and blankets, — acts of cluuuty that always go 
hand in hand with acts of rejoicing among the Hindus. 
There was also great rejoicing of the other kind : the high 
officers of the kingdom flocked to the Kazi’s house to offer 
him their congratulations, and to shower largesses on the 
poor and the Brahmans in the name of the new-born child. 
Nor was the occasion without that equally invariable 
clement of oriental merry-making — a nautch, or dancing- 
party. 

Six days after tho birth of the child, thero was another 
ceremony — the poo/a, as it is called — at which the 

Hindu goddess of maternity was duly worshipped. In the 
afternoon of the same day, astrologers were called upon to 
prepare a horoscope of the little infant. These, after making 
all sorts of calculations, declared that the infant would live j-.o 
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Bam Bahadur, Badri Nar Singh, Krishna Bahadur, Tlan(Kldip 
Singh, Jagat Shainshor, and Dhir Shainsher, Tho two 
daughters were — Sriinati Lakshincshwari and Sriniati 
Eanooddipeshwari. 



CHAPTER 11. 

Birth and Early Years. 


UNG Bahadur was horu on Wednesday, {.he 1 8th 
of Juno 1817. He was the son of Kazi Baliier 
Singh, by his second wife. The female attendants, 
seeing that the labour was long and their mistress’s life in 
danger, reported to the Kazi that the accouchement was one 
of extraordinary difficulty. The Kazi repaired at fince to 
his oratory, and prayed to God to save the life of his wife. 
While thus he prayed, in burst one of the servants with the 
happy nows that a son had been born to him, and that both 
mother and babe Avere Avell. The delighted father then 
rose, and ordered the household priest to perform Jat-Knrma — 
a religious ceremony attending the birth of a Hindu child. 
To mark the happy day, alms wore distributed to the poor. 
Brahmans were fed and rewarded, mendicants were presented 
with brass pots and blankets, — acts of charity that always go 
hand in hand with acts of rejoicing among the Hindus. 
There was also great rejoicing of the other kind : the high 
officers of the kingdom flocked to the Kazi’s house to offer 
him their congratulations, and to shower largesses on the 
poor and the Brahmans in the name of the new-born child. 
Nor was the occasion without that equally invariable 
element of oriental merry-making — a nautch, or dancing- 
party. 

Six days after the birth of the child, there was another 
ceremony — tho Shashthi pooj a, as it is called — at which the 
Hindu goddess of maternity was duly worshipped. In the 
afternoon of the same day, astrologers were called upon to 
prepare a horoscope of the little infant. These, after making 
all sorts of calculations, declared that the infant would live tp 
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be a hero, and that he would w’in a Idngdom by dint of personal 
merit Such a prophecy, made by such loariiod savantfi, in 
an age and in a country in which astrology is still a living 
scieueo, naturally filled a father’s heart with joy beyond mea- 
sure, and munificent wore tho gifts with which ho sent away 
the prophets of his son’s destiny. 

On the eleventh day was perforinod tho Hindu form of 
baptism, at which the child received the name of lliriior IrJingh, 
which tho priests framed with refeionco to certain lules (jf 
astrology This name, however, was soon chmigod, for Gonotal 
Matbor Singh, the infant’s maternal nnclc, profovred tho name 
of Jung Bahadur (the brave in war) as more in accordance 
with the boy’s future career as foretold by tho priests ; and 
this is the name by whioh he is known to tho world. 

Keligious ceremonies attended every stoj) of the boy’s 
growth, till ho attained the ago of six months, when tlio 
ceremony of Annapramn (or feeding a child for tho first time 
with rice) was celebrated. According to tlio custom of tho 
country, the child, richly clothed and adorned wiLli jewels, 
was seated on a horse and carried to some distaiioo from the 
house, followed by many high officers of the crown, including 
the minister himself. The poor had again thoir shave of tho 
father’s bounty on this occasion 

When the child was three years of age, tho ooremony of 
Kama-heda (or piercing the ear) was performed. This litllo 
mutilation is, to this day, considered a distinctive mark of a 
Hindu in many parts of India, like the equally eliavactoristio 
pigtail without which no Hindu can be Hindu. Tho sloiidor 
holem the lobe of the ear is scrupulously preserved by moans 
of keeping thin stems of leaves in to prevent tho perforation 
from closing up. Sometimes, among the wealthier classes, 
the same is done by wearing ear-rings Tho Dowager-Queen) 
Lalit Tripura Sundari, on tins occasion presented a pair of 
yichly studded ear-rings to Jung Bahadur, 
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The Hindu boy generally begins his alphabet shortly 
after he roaches the fifth year of his age — an age also recom- 
mended to be the most suitable by a well-known aphorism of 
the learned Chanakya True to this pi'actice, Jung Bahadur 
was placed under a tutor, ^vho first taught him the rudiments 
of Sanskrit. But Jung Bahadur was born for other things. 
It was not in the field of letters, but in the field of war, that 
he was to shine ; and hence, as if already aware of his warlike 
destiny, he never loved books more than what boys usually 
do. What attracted him more was sport, of which he always 
chose the most manly, and in the very choice of which he 
revealed glimpses of the warrior w’ithin him. 

Many anecdotes of his boyhood have been preserved in 
our family annals One day, when he w as about eight years 
old, returning from the Durbar, he saw his father’s horse tied 
to a tree by the bridle. He had never ridden a horse before, 
except when seated upon one for purposes of display or 
ceremony ; and yet he unfastened the bridle and succeeded in 
clambering upon the back. The horse galloped off before he 
could hold the bridle, but still the undaunted boy clung round 
the neck of the horse, and kept firm on the saddle. Fortu- 
nately, the horse, after running some distance, came back to 
its stable and stood still ; and the boy’s intrepidity and cool- 
ness in the hour of danger saved his life, and spared him from 
even slight injuries He was severely reprimanded by his 
father, who warned him never to try a like feat again. But 
the incident was sufficient to convince him that the boy vyas 
very daring and wmuld make an excellent rider. About the 
same time, while playing in his father’s garden at Thapathalli, 
he saw a snake under a tree near a temple. Well knowing 
the dangerous chai’acter of the vonomous reptile, he, instead 
of being frightened into running away, boldly caught the 
head of the serpent tightly in one of his hands, and ran to his 
father to show him the valuable capture he had made, The 
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snake had meanwhile coilod its whole length round the boy’s 
arm, which it was squeezing hard, but without loU,ing go liis 
grip— a mistake which would have cost him hi,s lifo— lu' hold 
the head fast in bis hand, while his fathor, in gr('al alarm, 
uncoiled the reptile by the tail, and then dashed it to doaili 
Two years later, when Jung Bahadur was ton, In' jumped into 
the river Baghmati, then in a flood, and, not Ix'ing aide to 
swim, was carried by the current a long VA'iiy od', Itoforo ho was 
rescued from drowniug. Ho was flshed out of the water in a 
state of partial suffocation, and it was quite b<d(“ aii lioiir Infforo 
he was brought back to life. From that day Jung HahiKlnr 
paid groat nitentinu to swimming, in which ho so(n\ attained 
such ease and dexterity that he conld swim across the 
Ckob/iar, a deep ravme through which the l!aghu\idi, after 
receiving the waters of its many t7’ibuiari('M, flows before 
leaving the valley of Kathmandu. This trcnicmlons mass of 
water, forced into a narrow gorge, forms innnense whirlpools 
that are exceedingly dangerous to switnniois Those who 
can swim well in other places dare not attempt a)iy thit)g h('r('. 

In his eleventh year ho was invested with th(« saerod 
thread The ceremony of spiritual regeneration is, among 
the higher classes of Kshattriyas, ns important as it is among 
the Brahmans thomselves He was tall and strong- almost 
athletic — with a broad chest and long amis. This last feature 
is superstitiously believed by tho Hindus to he lluMnavk of 
future greatness, probably beoauso Hama, the clivmo king 
of Ajodhya, is said to have had “arms that reaebed down to 
the knees.” His eomploxioii was foir, the form active and 
agile, and the eyes keen and flashing. 

Of all manly sports, Jung Bahadur lovod wrestling most. 
Wrestling matches are still, in Nepal ns in many parts of 
India, quite a national function, witness the celebration of the 
great Nag Panchmi festival* invariably with wrestling and 
m ^ke-god, m^J^iToTAugubi-STy 
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boxiug competitions. For people of even high position to 
descend to the arena to loam the art of wrestling is not con- 
sidered derogatory. Perhaps one might try to illustrate this 
fashion by a reference to the old Homan days, when the 
Emperor himself fought like a common gladiator in the pub- 
lic amphitheatres of the imperial city. Keen was the ardour 
with which Jung Bahadur took to wrestling, and great in 
consequence was the skill he came to possess in that favourite 
sport. Tt has been ascertained that in wrestling contests he 
never lost a game, and gained considerable renown by succes- 
sively overthrowing the champions of his time, the celebrated 
professional pahalwans of the day. 

Shortly after he commenced his twelfth year, he was in- 
oculated for small-pox by a Nepalese Doctor. It may seem 
strange that this should be recorded at all ; but wo have to 
bear in mind that we are speaking of semi-barbarous Nepal, 
the next-door neighbour of the Celestial Empiro, and one of 
the fortified strongholds of Hindu superstition; that this 
happened a decade before the cominencement of Queen 
Victoria’s reign, when the protection afforded by inoculation 
was scarcely recognised in India itself, much less in farthest 
Nepal, where civilisation could only creep up horn the sunny 
south. And when we recollect that it is a Nepalese physician 
who performed the inoculation, the marvellous becomes mira- 
culous, and the record something really worth j)reserviug. 
Shortly after the inoculation, Jung Bahadur had a severe 
attack of fever, of a somewhat malignant type, from which he 
suffered for twenty-one days, till partly through medical aid 
and partly through the effects of prayer and alms-giving he 
recovered his health. 

On May 1st, 1828, Jung Bahadur was married to the 
daughter of a Nepalese nobleman, a chief of the Thappas. He 
was hardly eleven, when he was subjected to the cruel 
custom of early marriage, which more than anything else has 
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been sapping ibc vitality of the Nt'paloao and their bi’othoivs 
in India for many centui'io,s. It worcs caHy to trace most of 
tlio evila that afflict ua horo in India, and my countrymen in 
Nopal, to this pernicious custom of “ bahy-Avedding,” whicli 
prevails with full force in both countries to this day, in spite 
of the war waged against it by the cultured minority 

A fow months after this nian'iago, my graudfathor was 
transferred to Dhankuta, sis the governor of tliai province. 
To the eager-hearted boy, the now liomo oft'ored fresh soTO‘eo.s 
of enjoyment. Hunting, hawking, wrestling, bi)xing, made 
up a delightful round of gaiciio.s that any boy would covet. 
But his faculties wore thus not allowed to run to woods : ho 
received some training in the scionco of warfare, and a(!([uirod 
eonsiderablo proficiency in fencing (or Gatku-pJum^n m they 
call it) and archery. The mention of arohory need not carry 
us back to the Middle Ages, for oven after tbo introduction of 
fire-arms in Nepal, archery wj\s long in vogue among the 
warrior castes, as their traditional weapons of war, 

In the whiter of 1832-33 the govornor was triinsforrod 
again to Danildhura, Here Jung Bahadur received regular 
instruction in the various Nepalese modes of wielding wea- 
pons the so-called iihccnJcctra, Bwficti, Zetnjirn, and /ict/'.s7w', 
tactics once indispensable parts of a military education, but 
now rendered obsolete by the discovery of gunpowder. Here 
again he acquired some practice in inuBkotry-liriug and in 
target-shooting. Hero again ho first entorod military service 
in which he was destined to wm the highest diaiinction. .U 
is surprising to learn how speedily he achieved perfection in 
the art of shooting, A story, illustrative of Jus marvollous 
skill in iJaat art, has been handed down to us. Quo day the 
subaltern officers of tho local troops hold a shooting match. 
The condition was to fire five rounds oaohat 300 yards, stand- 
ing, and five each at 500 yards, kneeling,— within a certain 
specified time, Jung Bahadur carried off the first prize, in the 
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face of numerous competitors, by making eight consecutive 
bull’s-eyes, finisliing up with a centre and an outer, — a remark- 
ably fine performance for even a mountaineer. One of his 
favourite amusements was to roll a steel ring (technically 
known as a chahra), down a slope, and shoot it on the right 
and left, front and back, — a practice which conduced very much 
to the attainment of his well-known skill in shooting animals 
on the move. This skill he retamed throughout his life, and 
displayed not only in his own country, but also in Europe. 

In January 1835 Balner Singh was tran.sferred to Jumla. 
Jung Bahadur, who had by this time been promoted to the 
rank of 2nd-lieutenant in the cavalry, accompanied his father 
to his new seat of residence. His strong cominonsensc and 
inborn capacity for administration, made him a source of 
great help to his father in the arduous duties of a governor. 
At an age when boys scarcely leave school, Jung Bahadur 
was assisting his father in the government of a province. 

In 1837 there was a revolution in Nepal. The Thappa 
party had hitherto been all-in-all in the state, and the rival 
party of the Pandcs were sedulously excluded from all power. 
There is undoubtedly a tide in the affairs of men, most of all 
in political affairs, which have their ebb and flow as sure 
as the waters of the sea. The Thappas lost all their iufluenco 
by the fall of Bhimseu Tliappa, the Prime Minister, whose 
loss of office was followed by the dismis-sal of all who belonged 
to his party. Balner Singh, who was a staunch upholder of 
the Thappa interest, had consequently to lose his governor- 
ship, which was followed by the dismissal of his son and the 
confiscation of all his property. This last circumstance gives to 
oriental party politics that tinge of barbaric retribution which 
makes all change of policy partake of the nature of a bloody 
revolution. The overthrow of political power is in the East 
attended by the ruin of a man’s private estate. The ex- 
governor and his son returned to Kathmandu as private 

D 
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citizens, stripped of power, wealth and rank. Balncr Singh, 
who had all his life devoted himself to deeds of charity, now 
felt the actual sting of poverty. But though thus doprivod 
of all outward tokens of greatness, ho had not lost the kindly 
heart which still inclined him to acts of benevolonco. llo was 
having a bridge built across tho Baghiuati at Aryaghat ; but 
the work had to be loft incomploto for want of funds, Tn his 
eagerness to bring to completion a work of such iuincnsc utility, 
he went to obtain a loan of Bs. 1 5,000 from his cousin, Birbha- 
dra, who, in his besotted wordliness, spurned him away with 
the taunting reply, ‘'SQn what security am I to advance money 
to one who has nothing but eight sons ? ” Balncr Singh 
returned the taunt wit^ rage : “ My eight sons,” said he, 

*■ will one day rise to such greatness that they will bestow 
favours upon your sons, who will be only too happy to receive 
them.” fortune favoured tho fallen man, and one of his sons 
at least rose to such an emiuonco that any ono in Nc'])al 
would have deemed it an honour to rocoivo favours at liis 
hands. But Jung Bahadur never forgot Birbhadra’s taunt, 
and never forgave him for it, for while he made all his other 
cousins generals of armies, the son of Birbhadra romainod a 
colonel tin a few months before his death, , 

To young Jung Bahadur the loss of his appointment was 
a great calamity. Born in purple, he littlo know what poverty 
was, and now that it stared him in the face, ho grew dosporaio 
and plunged himself into gambling. This vice was then 
much prevalent among all classes of people, and was not oven 
regarded as a vice. It was of the nature of what is known 
as a “ social ” game, dexterity in which is deemed a mark of 
a man of fashion. Direct undisguised gambling, though 
punishable by the Indian Penal Code, is regarded by the 
Hindus with something like religious veneration, throe days 
in the year— the days of the Dewali, when tho rigour of the 
law 18 made lax in favour of the gamblers. Gambling is still 
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SO universal that thore is scarcely a man in Upper India who 
does not practise it on Dewali* day. Perhaps the vice has 
been sanctified by mention in the Mnhahlxarat, and though it 
is represented there as bringing about the utter ruin of a 
powerful dynasty of kings, the brainless multitude, raking 
up the Sliastras more for the vindication of their vices than for 
the defence and maintenance of their faith, have taken the mere 
mention to mean active encouragement, and have thus per- 
petuated a custom more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance. One day, having lost Rs. 1,100, and being hard 
pressed for payment, Jung Bahadur went to Patan — one of 
the three most important cities of Nepal — to borrow the sum 
from a buffalo-dealer named Dhana Sunder. This man was 
only a small dealer, and so could provide the sum only in small 
coins. With this huge load, he went back and paid off the 
stake at once. The payment could easily have been deferred, 
or even evaded ; but Jung Bahadur was too noble to think of 
defrauding his creditor, or breaking his word of honour. But 
his pecuniary embarrassment grew worse and worse till at 
the point of desperation he left the country. He resided 
for some time in the Terai, in the hope of “ catening ele- 
phants,” and thereby clearing his debts. This project of catch • 
iug elephants single-handed was essentially quixotic in char- 
acter, and only illustrates his mood of mind. No elephants 
ever surrendered themselves to his grip, and he quitted the 
Terai in deeper desperation. He now proceeded to Benares 
to try his luck further, and lived there for more than a year, 
sighing after the philosopher’s stone. But still he gained 
nothing beyond the inevitable effect of a foreign residence — ■ 
some knowledge of the world and its ways. He had chosen his 
dwelling in Ramghat, a quarter of the town very close to the 
busiest parts of the sacred city. Ramghat is now a Nepalese 
quarter, popularly known by the name of “ Nepali Khapra.” 

* A Hindu festival in honour of the goddess Kali, celebrated under different 
names, over the whole Hindu world, in October pr November, 
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In January 1 839 he "went back to Kathmandu, no better off 
than when he had left it. On coming back homo ho found 
another misfortune awaiting him, for his wife had died one 
month before ho arrived. 

In February 1830 he was niiimod for iho second tiino, 
to tho sister of Sanak Singh. This lady afterwards l)oeaino 
the mother of Generals Jagat Jung and .loot Jung, my 
two elder brothers. Thi.s marriage brought him .at loa.st souio 
immediate relief, for from tho amount of the dowry ho rceoived 
he could at once i^ay off his debt to Dliana Sunder ; though it 
were easy to trace the commencement of his gvoatness IVoin 
the date on which he was married to this noblo lady. Tln'ro 
is a prevalent bolief among the Hindus that tho dcistiny 
of a man is moulded in part by that of his wife ; and tluH 
belief seems to take foundation from the fact that tho whole 
of Jung Bahadur’s life, subsequent to this marriago, was a 
succession of ascents from ono step of greatiicsH to aiiothor. 
A believer in this hypothesis might try to justify it by 
a reference to the life of Napoleon Bonaparte, and say 
that it was from the date of his marriage with Joscpliiuo that 
we must date tho coininencemenb of his greatness ; wliilo tho 
beginning of his fall may be dated from the day of that iiu- 
happy divorce and tho equally unhappy marriage with tho 
unhappy Maria Louisa. 

In February 1840 tho king of Nepal, Rajondra Bilmim 
Shah, went out on an elephant-hunting expedition, and Jung 
Bahadur formed one of the party. It was on this occasion that 
he forced his gallantry on the royal notice, and won favour 
in the eyes of the King. The hunters had surrounded a wild 
elephant, whom they saw no way of imprisoning, when Jung 
Bahadur dashed forward, rope in hand, and succoodod in 
tying up the hind legs of the infuriated tusker at imminent 
risk to his life. He was made a captain of the artillery ou 
the spot, a reward which redounds very much to fcho credit of 
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King Eajendra Bikram. Thereafter he displayed many a gal- 
lant feat of daring, some of -which arc still well known in the 
country, and have been carefully recorded in our family history. 

On the 5th of April 18 40 there was a buflFalo-fight in the 
courtyard of the royal palace at Basantpur. Buffalo-fights 
in Nepal are akin to the famous bull-fights of tho Spaniards, 
of which Byron has given us a vivid picture in his Childe 
Harold. But these fights in Nepal are always of buffaloes, 
and never of bulls, for the latter species are regarded as sacred 
among the Hindus. On the present occasion, at the close 
of an exciting fight, one of these brutish combatants rushed 
out of the arena, and took shelter in one of the compartments 
of the royal stables. Maddened with rage and pain, the huge 
beast attempted to push at every one who approached him, 
and from its secure stronghold seemed to challenge the 
world. Every effort to capture him and drag him out of 
his ensconoement proved fruitless, till Jung Bahadur, with a 
rope in one hand and a blanket in the other, quietly 
stole in, and succeeded in cleverly blindfolding the beast, 
and driving him out by twisting his tail from behind. It 
was a wonder to see the fierce beast so perfectly cowed, with- 
out the smallest use of force. Thoso present praised the 
young hero in unqualified terras, and even the King w'as 
led to remark, “ Truly, Jung Bahadur is the bravest of 
us all.” 

Four months latci-, Jung Bahadur distinguished himself 
in a yet more gallant feat. On the 1st of August 1840 a 
great fire broke out in the house of a merchant in Kathmandu. 
The valuables had been rescued, and most of the inmates had 
also escaped. But in the hurry and confusion, a poor woman 
and a girl, some five or six yoars of age, could not make their 
escape in time, and were missed when the fire had spread 
too far to think of a rescue. No one dared approach 
the flaming bnilding ; oven the husband of the unfortunate 
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wotnan shrank back with fear ; and wild were the entreaties 
of the doomed creatures for help. It was a scono that melted 
the hardest hearts ; there was quite a large croAvd ready to 
weep for pity ; but not one of them had the spirit to lift a 
hand in aid of the poor souls. The fire sjii’cad raj)i<lly from 
one part of the dwelling to another, till the whole house wa.g 
one mass of flames. Only one small entrance was unattackod ; 
but it was out of the question to think of getting in through 
t.liis narrow door, for the beams of the roof just above, ha<l 
taken fire, and were crashing like thunder and dropjhng in big 
burning brands on the floor immediately in front of the dooi’. 
The two lives had been despaired of, when Jung llahadur 
reached the scene. The tender appeals of tho distressed hus- 
band and father, who had to ondure tho sight of two dear 
souls being burnt to death before his eyes, moved him l.o pity, 
and he prepared himself to pierce tho flames. In spite of tho 
warnings of his friends, he entered the house by tho narrow' 
door, which was now scarcely visible, being so eomplotc'ly 
enveloped in smoke. It was a moment of great ]Joril ; it was 
a moment of terrible anxiety ; but tho next moment was a 
moment of ineffable joy. Out at last, safe out, with the two 
creatures, the younger of whom ho had tied to his bosom, his 
cloudy fig-ure was soon emerging from the smoke, appearing, 
to the eyes of the dazzled beholders, like an angel of God sent 
down to save. The roof collapsed only throe or four minutes 
after the rescue. The wild gestures, and the yet wilder words 
with which the afflicted family and the suffocated sufferers 
expressed their gratitude, wore a sight in themselves. But tho 
strain on kis health was severe. His bodily exertions had 
been great ; his mental shock equally so ; and he was laid up 
with fever for about a month. Such an instance of heroism is 
surely one of the true stamp, all the more, for it was purely 
unselfish, and performed, as it were, in spite of himsolf. It 
wafi a deed of genuine gold, such as have been colloctcd, 
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imirated, and immortalized by the author of A Book of Golden 
Deeds. It "was an act of the noblest solf-sacrifice, having been 
performed at considerable risk to life. It was a deed truly 
commendable and coinmemorable, and serves well to show the 
sort of material on which his greatness was founded. 

The same month also witnes.sed another deed of gold on 
our hero’s part. It was the rainy season, and the river Manohra 
was in a flood, when one day, as Jung Bahadur was walking 
along its banks in the company of a friend, he saw two women 
carried down by the current, and in momentary expectation of 
death by drowning. Without wasting a moment in delibera- 
tion, Jung Bahadur plunged into the swollen waterfs, and 
catching the helpless victims by the locks of their hair, swam 
safely ashore. 

Several such stories of this period have been handed 
down to us, all of which illustrate his personal courage. Even 
at the risk of being tedious, I shall here record a fair number 
of them, for, besides the extreme value they possess as events 
of his life, they are richly illustrative of the character of the 
man who was a soldier to his inmost heart, a soldier through 
and through. These stories also evince the display of one of 
the brightest qualities of human nature — a quality that now 
seems unhappily to be dying aw’ay. For personal valour is 
now stigmatised as brute force, and a proverb talks of discre- 
tion as the better part of valour. Military prowess now con- 
sists more in collective tact and stratagem, than in the exer- 
cise of individual heroism. Much of this is certainly due to 
modern inventions, which have almost so completely sub- 
stituted fire-arms for human arms that to me— a mountaineer 
as I am at best— it seems as if modern warfare will hence- 
forth be worked by machinery, and modern battles be but a 
trial of intellect instead of a trial of strength — a sort of com- 
petitive examination at the bottom I Anyhow, gunpowder has 
destroyed the romance of war, and converted the soldier into 
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little better than a mechanical contrivance. It has, I hope, 
been made sufficiently clear that Jung Baliadur was a bcjldior 
of the old type, the conspicuous olein ent of whoso make-up 
was natural courage and strength, and not a drilled know- 
ledge of the Army Regulations : ho was a warrior, and not a 
military officer. His warlike character has been amply illus- 
trated by stories of almost suporhumau might and gallantry, 
but a few others still remain, without which the impression 
is apt to be shallow. 

On the 12tli of September 1840, a leopard from tlio 
neighbouring jungles entered a Newar’s house in Jiathniandu, 
and raised dreadful panic among the inmates, who loft tho 
house in terror. A crowd soon assembled in front of tho 
house, hut at a cautious distance from the door, lest tho boast 
should make a sudden sally among them. Tho hubbub drew 
Jung Bahadur to the spot. Ascertaining what tho matter 
was, he quickly snatched a bamboo basket, crept in, and in 
a moment clapped it on his face, and having thus blindfolded 
the brute, called on others to help him in securing tho boast, 
The leopard was successfully caught alive, and Jung Bahadur 
made a present of him to the Crown Prince, who was highly 
pleased with the gift. 

Then on the 10th of November following, on a report 
being made to the King that a leopard was making depreda- 
tions on the mountain of Dahehoko, His Majesty, escorted 
by a few of his officers, including Jung Bahadur, (who could 
not be spared from any such uiidortaking,) started in tho 
direction of those hills to rid the place of its danger. The 
haunts of the brute were carefully ascertained, and Shiharia 
were placed in ambush, when all of a sudden the leopard shot 
out of a hedge aud attacked a Shikari and instantly brought 
him down to the ground Seeing this, Jung Bahadur, who 
was a few paces off, darted forward, and struck the brute with 
his sword. The fierce animal, now doubly infuriated, left the 
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Shikan alone, and sprang upon his new assailant, who, 
though severely mauled, inflicted a blow which cut the leopard 
in two at once. The Kiog, who watched from a little distance, 
was loud in praise of Jung Bahadur’s skill in swordsmanship. 
Only three days after this incident, an elephant be- 
longing to the King was announced to have run amok. He 
was as usual taken by his keeper to the river Baghmati to be 
washed, and was there being washed, when a fit of madness 
seized him, and he dashed his Mahaut* to death. He then 
walked off towards the palace, attacking everything and 
every one he met on his way. The people fled terror-struck 
on all sides, as the monster seemed obviously thii'sty of blood. 
It was vain to think of capturing him, for the royal stables 
contained no stronger elephant, and human force was ridicu- 
lously unavailing against such a gigantic beast. Yet Jung 
Bahadur craved the King’s leave to go and bring him under 
subjection. The King was naturally astounded at this 
proposal, and reluctantly gave his assent. Jung Bahadur 
instantly rode to Thapathalli, and seated himself on the roof 
of a house in the bazaar of Smghasatal,'\ close to the bank of 
the Baghmati, by which the elephant was expected to pass. 
In due time he came, moving slowly and less wildly than at 
first — probably because by this time the panic had spread 
and the streets had been deserted, so that the elephant 
could find no one to vent his fury on. And as he was passing 
by the house where Jung was lying in wait for him, he jumped 
upon the animal’s neck with marvellous precision. The 
maddened elephant, perceiving the trick, frantically shook 
his head and waved his trunk, trying to throw his rider down. 
But J ung Bahadur had so firmly seated himself on his neck, 
and so skilfully used the goad and the dagger with which he 


* The keeper of an elephaufc is called a Mahaut m India, 

*[■ A Mharmsctla or house of ohatity, wheie there waB a lion carved in stone 
over the gateway. 
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had armed himself, that the hea&t failed to dislodgo him, and 
ran in the direction of Patan. His %vay lay over a bridge, 
and this circumstaiico greatly apj)aned Jung Bahadur, for the 
structure was too frail to support such enornious woiglit. If 
he attempted to jump down, he was sure to bo killed on the 
spot. He plied both goad and dagger incessantly, and shouted 
as loudly as he could to cause tlio boast to turn aside, and at 
last succeeded in inducing him to proceed towards Tj’ipurosli- 
war. A sad fatality occurred on the way. One of his own. ser- 
vants — a deaf mute — happened to bo passing along that way 
to fetch water from the river. Jung Bahadur shouted to 
him at the top of his voice to run away ; but the (loaf man 
could not hear the warning, and was soon dashed to pieces, 
and his corpse carried by the elephant, who waved it iti his 
trunk to and fro and proceeded towards Tripuroshwar, 
Here a trap had boon prepared and the elephant was 
(juickly secured witli ropes and reduced to submissiou. Tho 
King was amazed to hear of all this, and romarkod, “Jung 
Bahadur has no heart." This is a cozmnon saying among 
the Nepalese, who use this expression for a person whom no- 
thing can frighten, and who is considered to bo absolutely 
destitute of the feeliug of fear. His Majesty further ex- 
pressed liis doubt whether this most extraordinary adventurer 
would die a natural death. 

One day, in January 1841, while Jung Bahadur was 
hotly pursuing a deer, a grisly boar sprang upon bis path, 
The yelping of hounds, the trampling of horses, and the 
shouting of huntsmen, had disturbed his repose, and finding 
himself face to face with Jung Bahadur ho attacked him 
savagely. But without losing his presence of mind, as many 
in a similar circumstance would undoubtedly have done, ho 
drew out his dagger, and dealt such a sharp blow ou tlie ani- 
inal’smuzaletlmfit quicldy turned its back upon him and 
disappeared among the woods. In the excitement of chasing 
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his original game, he had climbed up a steep precipice, and 
in the heat of the pursuit, missed his footing and fell down 
from a height of about 60 feet on the stony bed of the Tadi 
river just below. He sustained a slight injury in his right 
thigh. Minding it but little, he swam across the i-iver, still 
in pursuit of the deer, hilled it and brought it home. 

At this period of his life, Jung Bahadur possessed enor- 
mous strength, and was fond of practising the hardiest bodily 
exercises, which maintained that strength to his old age, and 
carried him safely through the strain and stress of a I'heda * 
which remained his favourite mode of holiday-making to the 
last. About this time a grave dispute arose between the 
boatmen of Debighat and some of the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring hill tracts. The dispute led to blows, and 
more than four thousand ware arrayed on each side to settle 
it by a free fight among themselves, without seeking the 
redress of state arbitration. The subject of the contention was 
a small plot of land, of which the ownership was claimed 
by both parties. The rioters were armed with huge 
clubs and swords, and some even with rifles. The strife 
lasted for more than a week, and there was much blood- 
shed on both sides The Government failed to bring about a 
settlement, and the officials who had been deputed to bring 
the dispute to a peaceful termination, only made confusion 
worse confounded. At length the Government entrusted 
Jung Bahadur with this task, which had baffled the best 
eflforts of some of tho best officers. With his wonderful 
power of penetrating the truth, he quickly found out the 
rightful owner, to w'hom he at once made over the possession 
of the plot. By his equally marvellous tact, which he could 
so skilfully combine with force, he speedily put down the 
disturbances. The ringleaders were sent in chains to the 
capital, where they were meetly punished. 


* i,e., bh olephant-buntiBiT excursion, 
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Tho Crown Prinoe of Nopal, Surondra Bikram Shall, of 
whom so much will be said prosontly, was for aonio time in 
bad health, and on the 24th of February 1841, hia inodical 
attendants recommended a change of olimato. Ho oho, so 111,$ 
residonee at a spot near tho bank of tho Trisuli, where ho 
was attended by many officers of state and friends. Ho 
was sometimes subjoct to tho wildG,st humours of caprice, and, 
though too cowardly to shoulder a musket himself, was hold 
enough to force tho moat laborious and perilous ta.sks on others. 
One day, while walking on tho bridge over tho TriiSuli, ho saw 
a lieutenant, by namo Ranbir, coming towards him on hor,so- 
baok. The officer did not notice His Royal ETighuoss from 
that distance, and hence did not dismount ; for according to 
oriental etiquette he should have done so before a Prince. 
The crazy Prince took offence at this unintentional insult, and 
sent men to force him to get down, and to bring him to his 
presence. He was ordered to be thrown down into tho rivor 
with his horse. The bridge was more than eighty feet above 
the level of the water, and such a fall would theroforo have 
assuredly resulted in his death. In obedience to orders, tho 
officer prepared himself to die ; but before taking the fatal 
leap, he craved the Prince’s permission to visit his family for 
the last time. The Prinoe said, “ No, no, you will not bo 
killed. ” The offending officer submitted that tho only man in 
Nepal who would not be killed from such a fall was Jung 
Bahadur, The hint was quite sufficient. Tho imbooilo 
Prince immediately sent for Jung Bahadur, who, though 
in ill-health, appeared at once before His Royal Highness 
and demanded his pleasure. That pleasure was to see him 
taking an enormous leap on horseback from the bridge 
into the waters of the Trisuli, and — of breaking his bones. 
Jung Bahadur expressed his readiness to obey, on condi- 
tion that His Royal Highness promised not to impose upon 
him any further tasks of this nature, The Prince replied 
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that the exemption applied for could be granted for only 
six months, during which if he ever commanded Jung to 
attempt a like feat ho might incur “ the sin of eating his 
father’s flesh and bone ” — a common form of asseveration in 
Nopal. This was agreed to, and Jung Bahadur mounted on 
the lieutenant’s horse, and leapt down into the torrent below, 
to the great consternation of all present He had fortunately 
taken the precaution of keepiug his feet apart from the stirrups, 
so as to disengage himself easily from the saddle at the mo- 
ment of jumping into the river He managed it all so well 
that he and his horse fell into the river quite separated from 
each other. For some time horse and rider vanished from 
sight as they were swept down by the rapid current ; and 
every one gave the captain up for lost. Even the Prince was 
grieved to think of the loss — the loss of a man who could be 
such an interesting plaything to beguile his idle hours and to 
minister to his barbarous amusements. He commanded his 
attendants to rescue Jung Bahadur out of the water. But 
who could have ventured to do so in a torrent flowing over 
hidden rocks and treacherous caverns, and full of foaming 
eddies ? However, they had to walk down the banks in search 
of him. They found him a mile away from the bridge, sitting 
on a small mound in the middle of an islet in the river, wriusf- 
ing his clothes. The men sent out to rescue him entreated 
Jung not to tell the Prince that he had saved himself without 
their aid, but that it was they that had rescued him. To 
spare these unfortunates from suffering a like fate for default 
of their duty, he complied with their request. The Prince 
received Jung Bahadur warmly and, patting his back, exclaim- 
ed, “ W ell done ! you have to-day achieved and exhibited a truly 
wonderful feat.” His safety on the present occasion seems to 
have created in the Prince’s mind a belief that Jung Bahadur 
was equal to any task, however impracticable it might seem. 
Had he been familiar with either Greek or Persian literature, 
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he Avoulcl have likened him to Hcrc*ulo,s or HuHtain, the two 
porBonagef=i in whom the Western and Eastern ideal isations of 
human might liavo taken form. Had lie been more familiar 
with his own Hindu mythology ho -would thus have ])ietmTd 
the god Hanunian in hl.s iinagination. 1 h' thought him to ho 
a special favourite oftliogods, who had reiulored him proof 
against every form of violent death. Some tiuu' after the 
incident mentioned above, while the Prince was takhigawalk 
with his retinue, ho suddenly stopped at the foot of Ehiui.s('n’s 
column (or 250 foot high. Jlis madman’s eraving 

for enormities took full posacasiou of him, and turning to- 
wards Jung Bahadur ho ooniuianded him to elinil) up tho 
moimmont and then jump down from its top on tho stone 
pavement belo-w. Suob a leap would have eaunud the death 
of even a cat, that creature proverbial for tenacious vitality 
and hence spoken of as having nine lives. Ih* sncecssful- 
ly evaded the difficulty by a clever artifico. With a signi- 
ficant look at his brother Bam Bahadur, who kc'pt tho key 
of tho tower, he hinted to Mm to conceal tho key, and then 
turning towards the Prince stiid, “lean jump down from 
tho tower with the liolp of two parachuLcs, tho construction 
of which will take somo 15 or 20 days, after W'hieh ] shall 
invite a large crowd of specta-tors, and boforo thorn and your 
Royal Highness I will perfoi-m the feat.” The Prinoo gladly 
gave Mm the extra time in tho hope of enjoying extra fun on 
a later day. Eastern potentates are iu)ton<ius foi’ their bad 
meino]y; promises of future good as well as throats of 
future evil are quickly forgotten by tbom ; so that if one 
can once avert a present danger, one is safo against it over 
afterwards The Prince was never again reminded of Jniig 

Bahadur’s promise, and that timely trick did in fact save Ms 
life on that occasion. 

But though the Prince forgot Jung Bahadxir’a promise, 
be did not forgot Jung Bahadur Mmsolf, and continnofl to 
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harass him with tho imijosition of dangerous exploits that fed 
his whims On the 22nd of April 1841, tho Prince ordered 
liim to leaj) down into a well, popularly named “ the twelve 
jmars’ well,” by reason of its being tho oldest well known in 
Kathmandu. It is very deep, and so its water is never used. 
But the well itself was used as a receptacle for the bones of 
slaughtered buffaloes, and hence was doubly dangerous to be 
jumped into. This was represented to the Prince, who would 
at first l-isten to neither excuse nor delay, but at last consented 
to grant one day’s time, insisting that next morning the order 
must be carried out. When my grandfather heard of this, he 
took the precaution of throwing some 20 or 30 bales of cotton 
into the well, to minimise the danger from the sharp bones 
at the bottom. Beyond this advantage, the evasion of the 
danger on this occasion did him little good. Early next morn- 
ing, the Prince, followed by his suite, appeared at the well, to 
see Jung Bahadur’s feat of leaping down into it. The leap 
was taken, and down fell Jung to the bottom of the well, — 
safe, but not without recei^fing some injury. For when he was 
pulled out, it was found that he had received a severe cut in his 
right ankle But though the wound soon healed, the injury 
to his health was lasting ; as he suffered from inflammation and 
pain in this joint for a month or so every year. This is the 
reason why in his old age he was sometimes seen wearing a 
larger shoe on his right foot than on tho other. Yet the Prince 
thought little of his achievement and remarked that he him. 
self could do as much. 

There is no space here to describe, or even mention, the 
many other trying tasks to which Jung Bahadur was subject- 
ed by this cruel Prince, who had nothing to check him, and 
everything to encourage him in his career of violence. The 
King himself took no steps to curb his son’s power of making 
mischief. The whole of Nepal, and especially Jung Bahadur 
and his family, were growing sick of the Prince. Balner 
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Singh was trying his best to have his son transferred from a 
service in which there was daiigoi- to his life every moment. 
At last in November 1841, Jung Bahadur was ordered to 
join the staff of the King’s body-guard. Two months later ho 
was sent on civil emjdoy as of Kumari Choke. This 

was the first and last aiipoinfcmeut he hold in the Civil De- 
partment in a subordinate capacity. The office entailed ujxni 
him the duty of auditing the accounts of j’ovcnuc realised 
from the country ; and he worked full diligently to master the 
details, which ho could accomplish in a very short time. This 
knowledge stood him in groat stead when, as virtual head of 
the executive government of Nepal, he was enabled to f)vor- 
haul every department and reform all existing evils in tho 
administration of the country. Tho time was also drawing 
nigh when the spirit of self-reliance was also to teach its own 
lesson to the young administrator, for on tho 24th of Decem- 
ber 1841 he lost his father, tho Kazi Balnor Singh, and was 
left to be his own helmsman in the dreadful storm that was 
about to burst over Nepal. 


' «.6. Civil Judge. 



CHAPTER III. 

First Taste of Politics. 

have now reached a stage in the ]ifo of Jung 
Bahadur which is separated from the period of his 
elevation to the Premiership by a brief space of 
four years. From the "Kaziship of a District to the Premier- 
ship of the realm, is a jump as big as some of those he perform- 
ed for the rude delectation of Prince Surendra Bikram, It is 
a leap that no one can take without the use of wings, and a 
corresponding buoyancy in the atmosphere. Nature had given 
him the required wings ; fortune gave the required buoyancy 
to the political atmosphere ; and he was lifted up to the pinnacle 
of power by the whirlwind of a Revolution, which he controlled, 
and guided, and utilised, by the force of his consummate genius. 
To enable us to comprehend this portion of our hero’s life, we 
must for one moment consider the situation of political affairs 
at this period. 

On the 6th of October 1841, the senior Queen of Nepal 
died. She had, in the weakness of her consort, been practi- 
cally the ruler of the countiy ; and her wise tact and ad- 
ministrative skill had enabled her to carry it safely through 
many a difficulty. Her death was therefore a great blow, 
and prognosticated serious troubles. Her eldest son, Prince 
Surendra Bikram, who had hitherto been kept much in check 
by a mother’s influence, now gave way to heedless brutality, 
and became a perpetual source of torment to all who had the 
misfortune of coming in contact with him. The King winked 
at these things and indirectly encouraged them, in the vain 
hope of thereby limiting the boundless political influence which 
descended to his junior queen, the evil-minded Lakshmi Devi, 
from whose machinations he apprehended the worst dangers. 
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The inhumanity of the Crown Prince chiolly uianifostocl iLself 
in barbarous inodes of punishment, such as niuLilation, drown- 
ing, and a thousand iudignitios of the worst kind, whicli ho 
inflicted even on the highest officors of state, for fault or no 
fault In fact ho displayed an innate avidity foi torture, and 
used to delight himself with witnessing the most revolting 
scenes of misery. As such he may be compared with the 
Nawab Sirajuddowla of Pong.il, the infamous nnibor ol the 
Black Hole Tragedy, of whom the story goes that bo used to 
rip open the bellies of pregnant women to see how llu' child 
lies in the womb, that he used to throw men into a riN'er that 
he might see the horrible agouio.s of death by diowniug, that 
he used to burn people alivo to enjoy the sight of their dying 
struggles, and a thousand and one other forms of toi'turc too 
painful to describe. At last the people could bear siudi 
atrocities no longer. This sentence wonld have signilled noth- 
ing very grave in the history of a country liko Bngland, whore 
the faintest symptom of royal oncroaohmont u])on poi>ular 
liberties, — the influence of an unworthy favourite, tho eonstoni 
prorogation of Parliament, or tho imposition of an unpopular 
tax — is sufficient to drive the people to revolt. But in a 
country like Nepal, subjected as it has been to conturios of 
autocratic government, where the sanctity of tlio kingly 
authority is placed above the sanctity of human life, whore 
the people have not a finger in the govornment of the country, 
such a situation is seldom arrived at, and is always tlio indica- 
tion of the worst forms of tyranny. To uho Ruropoan mind, 
fostered by traditions of representative govornment, in the 
healthy atmosphere of political freedom, and dreaming of 
“a Parliament of man, the federation of the world,” the loasfc 
assumption of autocracy would bo tantamount to tyranny. 
But to the oriental, accustomod as he has been to gross forms 
of oppression for centuries, tyranny would be somothing at 
which even the savago would shudder. Such a situation 
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as that reached in Nepal iu 1842 is rare oven in oriental his- 
tory, not so ranch because the oriental is slow to resent tyranny, 
as because human nature rarely descends to such depths of 
degradation as to endure acts of flagitious tyi’anny which even 
the dead-hearted brute would kick against. We can now form 
some vague idea of the nature of the circumstances which on this 
occasion drove the Nepalese to organise a political opposition 
of a kind unprecedented in the history of the country. The chief 
civil and military oflSeers of state assembled in a ma.ss meeting 
under the leadership of Fateh Jung Shah, the Prime Minister, 
and his brother Guru Prasad, the Pontifex Maximus,' to 
adopt some measures by which they could make the King 
responsible for the conduct of the Prince. This meeting 
was held on the 6th of December 1842, and 675 chiefs and 
officers of the realm attended it. They drew up a number 
of articles representing their grievances, and demanding 
the ensurance of a just and responsible government. This 
document, which aimed at securing protection to life and 
property in Nepal, may be called the Nepalese Petition of 
Eights, after its famous prototype of Charles I.’s reign. But 
a comparison of the circumstances that led to each, will at 
once point out the difference between the capacities for en- 
during tyranny in the East and West. The next day, the 7th 
of December, the chiefs and officers in a body, followed by the 
eighteen regiments then stationed at Kathmandu, attended 
with martial music and full military disijlay, marched to the 
King’s residence at Hanumau Dhoka. This colossal depu- 
tation from all the towns of the valley waited upon His 
Majesty, with the Petition of Rights placed on a golden tray, 
for the purpose of presenting it to the King, and getting it 
signed by him The King was at first disposed to be shifty, 
and proposed to effect a clumsy compromise by investing 
the heir-apparent with plenary regal powers, while keeping 


* i.e , tUe Hirti Priest o£ the realm. 
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the crown himsolf. But the discontented nobles saw through 
the trick and insisted on hia aigiiing the all-important docu- 
ment, whieh represented tho iniitcd wishes of a whole 
nation baiidod against tyranny. Hueh half-ineasuroa would 
not; satisfy hearts that had been Idi'oding for many years. 
The King was obliged to yield, and on tho Hth of January 1.843 
the King asHoinblod all tho pi'inei])al ollleers in the (iourty.ard 
of his palace, and ia-suod tlu! following iiroidamation 

“Be it known unto all that it is our royal will and ]deasaro 
that from this day you do obey (Jueon Ijakslimi Devi as your 
sovereigTi. It i.s our further will and idoasuro to invest her 
with the followmg powers; — 

(1) of passing aentonoe of imprisonment, mutilation, 

banishment, execution, and dismissal from office, on 

all subjects, except mombors of the royal family ; 

(2) of appointing, distulssiug, Irausferj’ing, or i)romotlng 

any servant of the state ; 

(3) of carrying on negotiations with the foreign powers 

of China, Britain and Tibet ; 

(4) of declaring war or making peace with any of them. 

“We solemnly promise that wo will do nothing without 

her full consent and sanction. We have slrielly prohibited all 
our subjects from obeying the Prince, and whoever does m will 
render himself liable to puaishment uudor tho Queen’s orders.” 

This satisfied all parties, for though the proclamation 
did not provide for a free constitution, nor granted all tho 
demands made in the Petition, it did nevertheless olfor some 
immunity from the Prince’s heedless cruelties, and this was 
the most acute of the popular miseries. 

Kiug Pajendra Bikram had thus been virtually deposed ; 
and the Government of Nepal transferred to the hands of the 
Queen Lakshmi Devi, who, as I have stated before, was a 
very fiend for malice. The transfer was therefore like the 
proverbial remove from the frying-pan into the fire. But the 
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people were not quite aware of the real character of their new 
Sovereign : all they knew of her was that she 'was deadly 
hostile to the Prince, and hence they hoped that her assump- 
tion of power would at any rate bring about the cessation of 
the prince’s tyranny. 

I have before alluded to the fall of Bhimsen Thappa 
and the expulsion of his faction from political power. On the 
date of this new scheme of Government, tho party in power 
were the Pandes. Now the Queen Lakshmi Devi w'as a 
staunch ally of the Thappas, and had ever grieved that they 
should have been driven from office. The opportunity had 
now come when she could give free scope to her political 
bend, and recall the exiled Thappas. Bhimsen had perished 
a victim of foul intrigue, and the leadership of the Thappas had 
devolved on his nephew' Mather Singh, who was roaming in 
the plains of India. Ho had been retained as a political 
prisoner by tho British Government, w'ho kept him under 
surveillance in Simla. He was now summoned by the Queen 
to fill the post of Premier. But though rejoicing at this 
opportunity of returning to his country, he hesitated long be- 
fore he found it in his heart to accept the offer. He left 
Simla with all speed, but stayed more than two mouths at 
Gorakhpur, to discover what support he was likely to receive 
in his countrj'-. After having assured him.self of a fair share 
of influence, he left Gorakhpur and reached Kathmandu on 
the i7th of April 1843. The Government accorded him a 
hearty welcome, and sent out a number of troops and officers 
to escort him to the capital. My father, who had always 
leaned to the Thappa side, and had on one occasion fallen a 
prey to the political animosity of the Pandes, had somehow 
managed to elude the vengeance of his rivals. He now open- 
ly declared himself a Thappa, and, in his eagerness to w'elcome 
an old leader, had gone all the way to Gorakhpur to escort 
Mather Singh. This was the first time he acted in a purely 
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political capacity, the first lime lie gave way to his ])(>lilioal 
propensities, and hailed with schoolboy enthusiasm a change in 
public opinion. General Mather Singh elicited nmeli sympathy 
from the people, both for bi.s undo’s death and for the 11101131' 
montliH he had passed in exile ; aiid they sc'emocl anxious to 
make amends for the wrongs he had suHerod by the rcstitiilioii 
of all his lights. Mather Singh at once dcmaiuh'd a puhlio 
trial 111 regard to the aeouHatioms that had hinm mndo against 
his uncle. Tho sirdars mei in Council, and unanimously 
acquitted the Thappas of all the charges. 'The jiorjnrovs 
against Bhunson wore Hontoneod to death ; the oulcaated 
Tluippas wore again admitted into caste ; and their property 
was all restored to them. Tho 'King viewed these iircx'ueclingH 
with some misgiving, and thought tlioy were but proparaLions 
to strip him of further power. He well know Matber to be a 
partisan of the Queen, into whoso dutchos ho was gradually 
being drawn. 80 be was extremely unwilling to dismiss the 
Chautaria* Prime Minister, Patch Jung, whom ho rdaiuod in 
office till the end of the year. The (Juccii’h inllueiioo at last 
prevailed, and Mather was formally appointed J ’rime Aliiiistor 
and Coinmaiider in-CIiief ou the 25tli ofDecombor 18-1,‘h 
The appoiutuient of Matber Singb as bead of tho exe- 
cutive did not inaugurate an era of peace and prosperity as 
those who had so loyally welooinod him supposed, rntleod, 
the state of atfairs was now much worse than Ix'lbrc'. Ii’or 
the King, with all his proclamations, had not coased to inter- 
fere ]n the affairs of state, mid somotimos most voxatious- 
ly. No power could prevent him from doing what ho idoaaed, 
as the royal title is in itself almighty. The hoir-apparent, 
though all authority had been wrosted from him, still 
worked his cruel will, only with less freedom and froquouoy ; 
for the remnant of the Pandc faction still gathered romid 
him and lent him the weight of thoir support in defying 

* Tie name of another politicnipEly mUipSTT" 
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the law of the land. The Queen, as legally-appointed Regent, 
was making her rule felt everywhere, the more especially 
as she had a trusty Minister in her paramour Gagan Singh. 
There was thus a Triple Government in Nepal ; and in the 
bewildering uncertainties inseparable from such divided rule, 
it was far from apparent in whom the real power resided, 
and to whom the people were to render allegiance. The 
King, the Prince, the Queen, each seemed to wield the 
absolute sovereign authoi ity, independent of one another, and 
controlled by no earthly power. The condition of the people 
under such a government can easily be imagined. In trying to 
shake off the tyranny of one, they had brought down on 
themselves the tyranny of three. Matber Singh had been 
appointed Prime Minister and Commander-in-Chief ; but 
under whose orders was he to act ? There were now three 
sovereigns in Nepal, and each of them claimed to be the head 
of the Government Unable to serve three masters, he pro- 
claimed his intention of leaving the service and going back to 
India. His real motive, however*, was to subvert the absurd 
system of Triple Government that prevailed, and to ascertain 
the amount of his real influence in the state. But his resio-na- 

O 

tion was not accepted by the Queen, and he was obliged to 
resume his duties shortly after this pretended resignation, 
having been assured that he would obtain leave to go, when- 
ever any suitable successor was found. 

The Queen was sadly disappointed in General Matber 
Singh. She had hoped that by having him at the head of the 
Council she would have his hearty co-operation in all the details 
of the administration that was now in her ha<nds as Regent. 
She further hoped that her influence combined with that of 
Matber and Gagan Singh, would enable her to realize the 
most cherished dreams of her life — the deposition of the King 
and the accession of her own son Ranendra Bikram Shah. In 
the natural course of things, the Prince who would succeed to 
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the throne was Surendra Biki’ura, tho oldest son of the .senior 
Maliarani ; and thin was the secret of her bitter aniino.sity 
against that Prinoe. But Matbor, instead of joining in her 
intrigue, did not in the least wish to alter the ostablislied law 
of succession. This was clearly forosocu by tl^o (Jucen, who 
now adopted tho policy of eulogising him in public while pri- 
vately seeking inonus for his destruction. Mather was hxt'd 
on the horns of a sharp dilemma. Ho knew lie could not 
espouse the cause of the King, who was his avowed o])f)ononb, 
being tire declared promoter of the Pando interest, win? had 
mistrusted him all along, and from whom lio entorininod foars 
for his very safety. He found it equally imp().ssiblo to go 
over to the .sido of the Queen, as he could not j)artici])ato in 
the wicked project which .sho was cuntoinplating. And yet 
there seemed no other altornativo. Kor the only (tUior way 
that seemed open — of joining tho vilUuTious iSuveudra Bikram 
—was a way so beset with difficulties as to ho i)rac‘tieally elosod. 
One might think that complete aloofness from ])olitie.s was 
the easiest solution of tho difficulty ; but this was exactly what 
would have instantly and assuredly brought about his death. 
For in an age when party feeling runs high the sal’o.st course 
is neither to stand aloof, nor to pi'actiso donblo-doaliug, hut 
to become a zealous partisan. Matber Singh, after l<»ng 
deliberations, decided to cast in his lot with tlio L^rinoc 
Surendra Bikram, who, though oxtremoly unpopulai* on 
account of his gross misdeed.s, was nevertholoss, he hoi)od, 
open to correction and improvement. For he was still young ; 
the evil qualities of his heart had not yot taken linn root ; 
his character had not yet degenerated beyond hopo of re- 
demption. He vehemently upheld Ute cause of the Prince —a 
scheme which was not without an element of personal ambi- 
tion. For he hoped that he could persuade tho JCmg to 
abdicate in favour of the Prince, whose chief adviser he meant 
to be, by which means he would assume the reins of Govern- 
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iiiuiL him&elK Ho also liopod to efl'ecL .some iinprovomont in 
the Prince, partly by .suiTounding him with able advisers 
sekct(‘d from among his own paitisaiis, and partly by intimi- 
dating him with a show of violence, in case ho ovorstopiicd 
the limits of propriot3^ The astute politician often slyly 
.i])pj cached the King, and in his conversation usod to thi’ow 
out hints that the young Prince was imj^roving, and cfiuld 
bo safely entrusted with the administration of the kingdom. 
At the same time he set on the Prince to worry his father 
in the matter of the abdication in his favour, demonstratino- 
by looks and tone his capacity to discharge worthily the 
manifold duties of sovereignty. To ingratiate himself with 
both these parties, lie showed a tcmiioiising willingne'^s to 
.serve two masters, and performed services for King and Prince 
alike, thus skilfully creeping into the eonfidcuee of the one, 
and gaining timely ascendency over the other, fn the course 
of a few weeks the scheme was ripe for oxocutioii, .xml ;\[atber 
readied a position of undisputed suprmnacy in the State. Tlx«' 
King was a ready tool in his hands : the (^m'en was alarmingly 
apprehensive of hi.s boundless intlucnco ; tbo Prince was his 
own client. Tbe officers of the Idugdom bowed slavishly down 
to his dictatorial authority ; the people wore struck with his 
.stately })ersou, hi.s digniiiod manners and ini])o.sing talents ; the 
army loved a soldier of such eminent distinction, who would 
lead them to glory ; and JNfatber Singh stood out as the hope 
of all Nepal. Mather him.solf thought that his position was 
secure and unassailable, for in his private conversations with 
Ills friends he usod to say—with some amount of vanity — ^that 
every Premier since the day of Prithvi Narain had met with a 
violent death, but that he himself hoped to escape from the 
ooniraon fate. 

Hut Mather’s ambitious schemes did not admit of such 
an easy execution as he had fancied. The .sly old king valued 
power too highly to let it slip between liis fingers so lightly. 

Q 
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He Lumod the Pviuoo iiway with vnguo replies as I'opcaUHlly 
as the Prinec approficlu'd liiiu with the question oi'tlu' ahtlica- 
tion, But Mather’s reHources were uii(ailiiig’. He now eon- 
trived to f>oud the Prince away to Tiulia, in prel ended disgust 
with liis obstinate father, arranoing that he himself should 
follow at the head of the army, in the liojie -that llio King, 
hiidlng hinis('1f thus ih'soHed, wouhl rendily surrender the 
throiK' to Ins son. Accordingly the Priiiee s(‘filed in a palan- 
(luin, and attended hy twooi three sin-vants, leH Katiminndu 
for India. At Hitonra he was joined by Mai her al the he.ad 
of the army. Jung Baluwlur, who had watelied (he lurii of 
the political kaleidoseope warily, .sent his hi’otlu'i' lladri Na)‘ 
Singh and his cousin Jai Balimlnr to dog the footsteps of tin* 
fugitive Prince. The party halted at llitoura for a day. 
There they were overtaken by the King, who hatl mare, hod 
in pursuit as soon as he heard of his .son’s flight. A hot 
dispute hetwoon father and sou followed. Notliing, Iiowovei-, 
was settled, and the Prince continued his jf)m’ncy, and made 
the next halt at Karra, followed by Matbor and the irooi)s, 
who wore marching without their colours, which had boon loft 
behind, along with a few corntwinios of soldiers, with thi' King 
at Hitoura. Mather was aout by the Prince back to H i touva 
to fetch the colours. He advised the King to march on to 
Karra, and meet tlio Prince again, but the King was so unuih 
enraged at this that he actually came to blows-- lu' sti’Uck 
Matber on the head with a stick ; and Matbor had to take the 
colours by force and then rejoin the Prince, From Karra 
the party proceeded to Dhupuabasa. Tho King in (l('Hi)ai)- 
followed them thither, and agreed to transfer all power to the 
hands of the Prince, but refused to make any formal abdica- 
tion. The agreement was put down in writing in the form of 
a proclamation, and Matber drew up the army in files and read 
It out to them. Some members of the rank and file, numbering 
sixteen m ah, who had slandered Matbor to the King on this 
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occasion, were cut to pieces by drummers under Mather’s 
orders ; and the King, the Prince, and the Premier returned to 
the capital. This “ Massacre of Dhupuabasa,’’ as the event may 
be named, happened on Friday, the 13th of December 1844. 

Thouglr Matbor had now got nearly all he wanted, his 
scheme wav'* only partially successful The King had no 
doubt invested him with tlie legal guardianship of the 
Prince, over whom he suppo.sed he pos.sessed the fulle.st 
control. He was di.sappoiuted in this as Ijadly as he had 
himself disapponitod the Queen in a .similar matter be- 
fore. The Prince, on attaining power, grew refractory, 
and wanted to have his own will ; he ^mbliely reviled 
Mather, the very legality of whose authority rendered him an 
object of hatred. It was fast becoming apparent that he had 
misjudged the Prince and mi-sealculated his onninflueucu over 
him. To render himself proof agaimst any pos.siblo attack on 
the part of the Prince, he raised three new regiments of troops 
recruited chiedy from among his own partrsans, with whose 
help ho hoped he would be able to put pressure on the King 
as well. 

Under such a medley of a government as we have seen 
t'stabli.shed in Nepal by the two proclamations of the King, 
it w'^a.s quite natural that serious contlicts of authority .should 
somotiiuos arise. I have no space to enter into the endless 
mandates and counter-mandates that were issued and ean- 
ci'llctl, aud cancclleil aitd issued, l>y the Ibiu ])otentates, each of 
w lioin profe.ssed to hold the .sovereign autJiority. The politi- 
cal eouditiou of tho eountry was like a vortex amidst vortices, 
with currents aud countor-cuiTents, springing from no less 
than four mighty sources, sometimes commingling, sometimes 
diverging, but always conflicting, and inundating the country 
with the most horrible forms of misrule and disorder. One 
instance only need be mentioned here, because it was one with 
which Jung Bahadur w'as in a way connected. Some tenants 
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uf tliu fvowu lauds appliod io the (Juuiieil lor veiiiihsioii oC re 
veuuo ou ilio ground oftlK' eroiis having; hueu chDuaged hy I'rosL. 
Tho Prime Minister p’lhsod orders that the n'missittii ajiplied 
for euLild iiui he g’rai'ted. dung; Hahadui', who was also a 
luoinher ol' tlie (Jouueil, opposed tho Pieiiiiev, hy declaring tha( 
the maitor mn.it h(' in vestigate»l into hel'oru any ordi'V shoiikl he 
passed. Uj)ou this Mather glow eriiusoii w'ith r.ige and o\ 
claimed, “ You are a lueri' sLrijiling, how dare you speah so 
insolently in .such an august asscndilyi” .lung llahadur 
pronijitly replied, “ 1 am notacliild ; it is live lest ol’ (he eoun 
cillors that are acting childishly,” I’he King and the Prinee 
put aiioucl to the altoreatiou hy declaring that dung llaliadur 
was right, and that enquiries should ho imule hi respect ol‘ Hie 
crops alleged to have been injured hy I'rost . Mather tsiiigli 
resented this inter rcrence of dung Hahadui-, hut, Ihiidsiiig il 
would nioroly comprouiisu his dignity, he did not ))tish ilie 
di8cus..siuii lurtliur, and hold his tongue. But since then In- east 
about UB to how' ho could remove the ohuo.'cioiis dung Bahadur 
li’om the State Council, J[e.sooii succeeded, lie procured a 
written order Truiu UioKogcut directing dung io join Urn stall' 
ol the Prince. T.o cz-ush tho ri.siug aiiihition oT tlic youthl'nl 
eouiioillor, Mather couicl think of no hottei- plan than 
thus sending him awziy to he constantly tortured hy the 
Mabaprabhu^ {Surondru Piki-uiu. 


It w’as unlucky that Jung Bahadur shouUl have hei-ii 
iorced agaiu to sei-ve a luasUn- wlio had more than oni-c 
seemed to seek Izis lil'o. Wo romoinbcr that ou the 1‘ormoJ- 


occasion lie had been saved by the timely iirHuonei' of his 
lather; there was on this occasion no such power to count 
upon, lurd tho outlook was most gloomy. Besidos, the 
PnncG, instead of improving under the guardianshij) of 
xMatbor, had g^uc j'rom bad^to worse. Indeed the vm-y 
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rouugiiititni of hiti position by tlio King had made him all the 
more htruu and rajiaoious 'Phare was no centre of justice, 
no one man to whom people could go for the oufon'cment 
of their lights or the rudress of their wrongs; oveiybody 
soomed to liave tho power of doing everything. The Triple 
Clovciiiinent luid in a low muutlis developed into a Quadruple 
Qovi'i nmont, in which each of tho four powers tried to 
encroaeli upon the pri\ileges of the others, and under wliicli 
corruption, bloodshed, disorder, and anarchy were rife through- 
out tlio country. The Prince \vas naturally of a feeble undoi- 
htanding and an uuamialilu temper. The influeuce.s of an evil 
environment had combined with the propensities of an evil 
character to produce horrible eriiiios, that were magnified and 
multijdled by the unbridled license which the uusuhjiectiug 
Matbm had prucrued for him from the King. It was a posi 
tiou which would hiivo ijorvorted the veriest saint. He was 
uoiilier teasouableiior anieuable to roasoniug, becausu no one 
had ewr voiitured to reason with him ; ho was selfish, Ibi he 
hail uo\ or been made to feel the obligation of services that 
wore ivudered to him w ith sei'vile dependence ; he was vain, 
Cor his courtiers were all flatterers ; lie w'as cruel, for tho pride 
of position and taste of power had tinged his desires w itli 
.•streaks of lilood. Early debauchery had enfeebled his mind 
rind undermined his constitution. His chosen compauioiis 
wore men taken from tho dregs of society, lhe\ery scum 
of the lowest clas.ses, meu haviug no other reconunondation 
than an aptitude for buflbonory, and a readiness to gratify 
his base appetites. In short, he had reached the last stage 
of human depravity, when every vice assumes a look of virtue, 
aiid enu'lty becomes pleasiug for its own sake, I have already 
given a number ol' stories illustrating the eharacter of this 
monster. But a few more are here necessaiy to depict tho 
nature of tho yfiuth with whom my father had now again 
f.o deal. 
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Olio of hiw lavourito mode,s of [)unisIuuoni wa.s to tio tlic 
otfoiidor round the legs ofcleplinuts, and have liiiu dragg'od 
along by these huge animals, who wore goaded Lo fury by (Ire- 
works and like contrivanees. He often used to eanso oven 
his wives to bo seated in palaiujuins, and then di‘()|)])ed iido 
the river Baghniati to enjoy the siglifc ol' tlieir desperate 
struggles; and wJicntlioy were almost ehoked witli tluj water 
tilling into tlieir istoinaoh through nostiil and mouth, lie would 
order them to bo taken out and reserved for fresh ex])erimunts. 
Ho .sometimes eausod the clothes of pooj)le bathing in a 
stream to be collected and burnt, and tlion watcdiod Lliem 
walking home almost naked and shivering with cold. H(' 
sometimes .subjected his ollicers to the humiliation of being 
led in chains, with their faces blaekouoJ with soot, round tin* 
city, and soinetitnes for the more lim of il. 

Such gross atrocities wore however nothing in eouipari- 
.son with the scaudalou.s practices of the Queen and lier 
inaids-of-honour. The Queen’s court had bocomu a hotbed 
of vice and villainy, lilvory form of wickedness, from a stokm 
Idss to the foulest murder, wjis daily pi’uctisud as a very 
necessity of e-xistouce. Every inmate of the court, from tlm 
Queen-Kogent down to the liumblost maid, was ino.vtrieably 
involved in lovo-iiitrigues of one (lo.sfviptiun or aiioLlior. In 
fact, clumtity seumod to bo unknown entity boLli among 
Llie men and the women wlio were eoiineeted with tlio court. 
The cuuit (lames were all young and good-looking, iiiid tlnn'c 
were nearly one Lhonsand of them, who attended for fifloon 
days iu the month by turns. The fortuiglit’s loisuro that 
each of them enjoyed in the inoutli, was spent in the ccnn])any 
of lovers and paramours, in tlio choice of whom no restriction 
was recognised as to number, as those girJs were not only 
powerful engines of immorality, but also mighty engines of 
political preferment ; so that the amount of influence a maid 
possessed over the Tlegoiit was generally the inea.sure of her 
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(.■apacit}'^ to t licit the Invo anrl admiration of hoi paiainr)urs , and 
their uumbor was also ill propoition to that influence. An 
influoiitial inaid-of-honour was .soniotiines courted and caressed 
by so many as ten, twelve, oi twenty snitois, all of whom weic, 
of course, candidates for promotion. Neither might, mettle, 
nor uiorit was the test for preferment, which went by intiigue 
and iiiHuence, and “ not by old giadatiou.” Even high offi- 
c('is of the kingdom thought Ihemsolvcs foituuatc if they could 
win the iitFoctions of some fair lady of the oouit, so numerous 
were tlu' competitors, and so haul to win w'as the prize But 
if once won, tln'ie was no limit to the possibilities of a maii’.s 
fortune ho might Ix'como commandci of an armv , he might 
become governor of a province ; lit' might become in fact 
anything in the state. Such was the towering position which 
Gagan Singh had reached through his influence with the 
Queen, wliose jiarainouv lie was. It is diflicult to imagine 
what vast influence ho possessed, or wdiat he had not fhe 
power to do. 

It w'as not thorolbre unnatural that a young man of oui 
hero’s type should attach himself to one of the loveliest 
maids-of-lioiiour, who was well known to bo the Queen’s 
chief coiifidaitte. This coniicctiou wsas neither an affair of 
hearts, nor a regular marriage, but a friendship contracted 
for political purposes and foi’ ])rudentlal considerations In 
an ago when political influence depended not upon rank or 
worth but upon the favour of some minion of the court, when 
intrigues, plots and conspiracies were the only known means 
of conducting political affairs, when the proceedings of the 
executive were hold within closed doors, and political 
forecasts were impossible, ignorance of state aflFairs might have 
cost imprisonment, confiscation, banishment, or even deatli ; 
and the only mediums of such knowledge were the court 
dames, the only means of winning their favour W'as by grati- 
fying fcbeir libidinous desires In a oountry where the 
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htaiulai'd of luomlity, though tnioo (juih' as high .i-. (Iril, 
iittmucd by any othor country, had thou down to a 

point as low as that which prcvnilod in Kuroiio dm ing' lh(' 
close of the Middle Ages, whovo iviiik and Avealih immv('11 
recognised covers to hide some common forms of iniinoralil}', 
and whore polygamy is one of the national institution . sueli a 
conduct cannot be deemed culpable. Accoj-diug to ])i'esenL 
European standards, such an act is undoulitcdly iudelonsible, 
but we neither enjoy the jAolitical omancipaii<m of i'lnrojjc, 
nor flo wo 7’ccognise its tests «)f right and Avrong, nor abide 
by its st>cial institutions. We hav(\ in truth, st'pavaii* stainl- 
ard.s for separate classo.s, and public o]Ainir)ii ev.enl]wit('s 
people of one class from the very ollcnee.s for wliieli il ineri 
minates others. The European doctrine of iiohh's.'ic ohlif/c’ is 
nowhere recognised in the Ea.st, though in India, under 1 In* 
iniluonce of British rule, somonohlcmon an' only now wak('u- 
ing up to a sense that noble I’anlc i in] loses noble dniii >. W(' 

must not judge of Jung Bahadur ns though he was a per- 
sonage belonging to the Satya Ynga, a mythical age eelehra* 
tod in Hindu legend for the purity and excellence of iwi'i’y- 
thing pertaining thereto, an ago somewhat aldn lo what 
Western ]ioets and pessimists sigh for as the golden ago of 
the Avorld. We must apply to him the te-sts tluit w'erc' (hni 
actually ])revalent among pco]ple of the class to w’bieh he 
belonged, and not an ideal standard drawn from some foreign 
philosophy. We must remember that it was for dear life that 
he was drawn into conduct which appears t(r bo rojirc'licnsible 
when examined by the cold criticism of later years. We must 
take the incident as only a stroke of ]iolicy, and not a moral 
turpitude. Political artifices cannot bo without an element 
of immorality, if judged by the rigid standard of ethics, and 
hence political morality has dissociated itself from the univer- 
sal moral code. “ The politics of courts,” as Lord Nelson once 
said, “are so mean that private people would bo asbamod to 
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act ill the same way : all is trick and fiaesse, to which the 
conamoii cause is sacrificed.” To draw a defence from Nelson’s 


biography would be to piove ouly the opponent’s ease, for no one 
has a good w ord to say for the great adi uiral’s private morality. 
If supposing that Nelson had contracted his friendship with 
Lady Hamilton for the merely political purpose of pushing the 
British iniluence at tJie court of Naples, the world would veiy 
probably have not only pardoned him but also commended his 
conduct. To Jung Bahadur this court intimacy was extremely 
advantageous, and ho shaped his movements according to the 
infoniiatiou he daily leceivod from his mistress. Had he 
behaved otherwise it is highly probable that his end would 


liave been the same Ob that of his cousin JDebi Bahadur, who, 
for speaking the truth in a matter which deeply touched the 
Quocu, had perished before her vengeance 

A certain maid had procured from the Queen a wiitten 
order conferring the rank of lieutenant on her lover who 
was at first a subedar. The maid handed it over to her 
paramour who, seeing the lieutenant whose post he was to 
fill coming to the Darbar, showed him the Queen’s order, 
at the same time snatching away his officer’s badge and 
putting it on his own turban. The poor lieutenant, who thus 
unjustly forfeited his commission, appealed to the Premier for 
being reinstated ; but the Council dismissed the appeal on 
the strength of the Regent’s written order. Every one was 
struck dumb at this flagrant denial of justice to a poor man 
who had never beoa found negligent in his duty. Debi 
Bahadur, unable to restraiu himself, gave vent to his indig- 
nation at this wrong, and in the course of his angry speech, 
flung a few taunts at the Queen’s illicit connection with 
G-agan Singh * The tale-bearer carried the news at once Jo 


»a:iie Queen’s intimacy with Sirclur Uugau Singh -nafl an open secret Itvery 
one knew what Oagan Singh tviw before he found tai out with the'Queen He was 
formally a slave in the palace and h id by force of hjok someh^ crept into the 
Qiit en’h affoettons Bren the King wnh fuJlv auaro of their loTe-affau, but the dretid 
he always felt for Ins younger Queen pievented him from making away wUh 
the loathesome Oagan The frime Minister too was not iguoiant or the laot, but 
he was slow to take any step in the matter, as he did not consider hunself powerf at 
enough to oppose the Kegent 
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Her Majesty, who ordered that Dcbi Bahadur should be Forth- 
with put in chains. She then summoned Matboi' Singh, 
and told him to convene a mooting of the Council to docido 
whether Debi Bahadur, by laying such a vile iinputalioii on 
her character, and by trying to bring dishonour on the royal 
family, had not rendered himself liable to forfeit his lifo. 
Mather immediately called a mooting of the Council at which 
the sentence of death was passed on Debi Ilahadur. The 
King confirmed the sentence, and the culprit was led to 
Bhaohakosh, the place of execution in Nepal. Jung Bahadur 
felt himself powerless to do anything to save his cousin’s 
lifo To make one last attempt, he visited Mather, and had 
the following conversation with him : — 

“ What can I expect,” said Jujig Bahadur, in a tone 
half persuasive, half resentful, “ from you, my own maternal 
uncle, as Prime Minister, when you make no oflort to save 
iny innocent cousin, who is also your own nephew ? Surely 
you can still save his life.” 

Mather replied in a tone of despair : “What you say istruCj 
but the aflairs of the court are just now in a atraiigoly con fused 
state, owing to the predominance of the Paudes. You know 
that I have only recently been ajipointed Prime Minister, and 
it does not do for a new man to oppose the orders of the 
Regent. I beseech you, therefore, to importune me no more. 
If tho Queen takes away the life of my own son, J cannot 
but obey her, and have no power to check her will” 

Jung insisted: “But it ought to be the duty of the Pre- 
mier to direct the opinions of the King and Queen, and not 
slavishly feed their whims and look with folded arms on acts 
of gross injustice. You admit that the sentence passed on 
Dehi Bahadur is unjust, and yet you do nothing for him ? ” 

Matbor could bear such lecturing no more, and he burst 
out : “ Cease prating ; you are not yet of an age to admonish me 
If the Queen so orders, I shall kill you, and you shall kill me,” 
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Jung put in : “ Do you mean to say that although I am 
your nephew, I shall be justified in killing you by the Queen’s 
order ” 

“ Yes I do. " 

I’lnding it useless to argue any further with a man who 
Avould do nothing but passively obey the Queen, Jung left 
his uncle's presence and hastened to the scene of execution on 
horseback. The criminal, with his arms pinioned behind, was 
about to fool tho blow of the executioner’s axe which had been 
lifted against his head, when Jung Bahadur w^as seen galloping 
towards tho place. Lifting up one arm, and raisino his voice, 
he shouted “Stop 1 ” The executioner, thinking that the 
horseman was bringing a reprieve, withheld from striking the 
blow, and Jung, on alighting from his horse, clung round his 
cousin and whimpered in his ear, “ Be comforted and assured 
of heaven — I vow vengeance for your death — Remember 
God — Join your soul to Him and die in peace.” With these 
touching words he bade farewell to his cousin, and then will- 
ing his face bathed in tears, turned back, and the next moment 
tho fatal axe had done its ghastly work. Fearing lest his 
cousin’s wdfe, who had all her life been piously devoted to her 
husband, should think of burning herself on the funeral pyre 
as a mtler, he lost no time in going to her. But she was 
disconsolate, and firm in her determination of turning a suttee, 
and with cries of “ Ram ! Ram i ” she poured water upon her 
head — a preliminary rite, the performance of which precludes 
all jjossibility of the woman’s ever afterwards altering her 
intention of becoming a suttee. Jung Bahadur had unwillingly 
to comply with his sistor-in-law’s wish, made preparations for 
tho cruel ceremony, and placing tlie devoted widow on the 
back of an elephant, and scattering money and aims to the poor 
all along the way, made for Aryaghat, where the corpse of 
Debi Bahadur had just been brought for cremation and placed 
on the funeral pyre. The woman, on seeing her husband’s 
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dead body, burst into a passion of sorrow, and clinging to Iho 
beloved bosom, firmly laid herself down beside him on the pyro, 
Jung whispered some consolation into her ears before the pile 
was lighted, the pui'port of which was the same as of that 
he had administered to her husband. She muramrod, “ Y(m 
are the ablest member of the Hana family, I pray that God 
may one day raise you to the foromo.st position in the country, 
and enable you to wroak vengeance for my beloved husband’H 
death." When the oremation was over, and the aslios had 
been scattered over the sacred waters of the Baghmati, J ung 
Bahadur bathed in the river and returned homo in groat, 
sorrow for the loss of his cousin wlio, in wisdom, ability and 
courage, was only next to himself, and to whom, eonsoquontly, 
he was fondly attached. He was so overpowered with grief 
that he took no meal for three days, and used often to exclaim 
in after life, whenever hard political problems oamo for liis 
solution, “ 0 what a great help "Dobi Bahadur would have 
been to me at tliis hour ? ” 

Debi Bahadur’s fate had impressod J ung Bahadur with 
the necessity of being discreet in speocli and watchful in 
his behaviour. The Queen and Gagan Singh jointly coii' 
ducted the affairs of state, in which no one else had any 
hand. But still Gagan felt the presence of Matber as a groat 
obstacle to his ambition of concentrating all power in his own 
hands. He was delighted to hoar that Matbor had fallen out 
with his nephew over the matter of Debi Bahadur’s detrUi, and 
he had reason to believe that he could use this dissension to 
promote his own interests. He knew Jung Bahadur to be 
equal to any task, however bold or difficult, provided ho could 
be converted into a willing agent ; and he fully hoped tlrnt 
this could be effected in a plot against the life of Matber, on 
whom he thought he was burning for revenge. Very shortly 
after Jung Bahadur had the altercation with Matber. Gaffan 
one day went to the Queen’s apartment at 9 o’clock at night, 
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to reveal to her his secret intention of forming a plot against 
Mather. Tlie key to this expedition lay in tlie fact that lapse 
of Lime would cool Jung Bahadur’s passion for vengeance, and 
go he sought to beat the iron while it was hot. Gagan 
breathed his view.s into the Queen’s cars in the following words: 
“ You have been the main instrument in recalling Matber from 
exile, find placing him in the position he now occupies. But 
he has pi-ovod a traitor, for in.stcad of rendering loyalty to 
you, ho has gone over to the side of Prince Surendra Bikram. 
I have boon secretly informed that he will in a few days 
force tho King to abdicate in favour of that Prince, with 
the help of his three newly-raised regiments. It is therefore 
necessary that you do make common cause with the King, 
and make no delay in informing him of all that is transpiring." 
The Quoon, greatly alarmed at this revelation, at once hurried 
to the apartment of the King, whom she found already asleep. 
Ho was roused by the Queen, who then proceeded to say to 
him, “ 1 am informed by trustworthy men that, in a day or 
two, Matbor will force you at the point of the bayonet to abdi- 
cate in favour of Prince Surendra Bikram. Our faithful 
friend, tho loyal Fateh Jung, has fled to Gaya, and there is 
no one oven to counsel us, much less to be ready to defend us 
at peril of life Do not think for one moment that Matber 
serves the Prince ; he serves but himself in serving him, for 
his secret object is to rule in Surendra’s name for a time, and 
then wear tho crown openly when he has cleared his path of 
enemies. You have seen what large crowds go daily to pay 
court to the Prime Minister, and how few come to salute the 
King, Beware of tho cunning traitor in time ; for otherwise 
we shall cease to exist within a week’s time." 

The King was delighted to see that the Queen had lost 
her confidence in her jtowerful proie^e, but could not share the 
Queen’s alarm, for he was long aware of the facts related to 
him, and had only abstained from communicating them to the 
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Queen, becauHe bo iliougbt Matbcr to bo bor ally. Now, 
however, be was exceedingly happy to loam that the Queen 
meditated upon Matbei'’K death, lor ho himself had long re- 
solved ontheideubioalnioasiu-o, in iho hope that by vonioving 
Matber ho would remove all possibility of any vocurronct' of the 
danger of losing his kingly powens. li’or ho thought lu‘ could 
easily manage any succeeding Miuistor who could not ho so 
intelligent and schemhig as Matbcr Ho had not forosomi 
Uiat this removal, instead of bringing back his ]i()w('i's to him, 
would merely transfer thoni into other hands, making tho 
Queen and Gagan Singh all-poworful in the State, and leaving 
him as great a cypher as evei’. He therefore gladly consontod 
to take part in the conspiracy for the assa,ssination of Mnthor. 

The next day the Queen and Gagan Singh settled llie de- 
tails of the conspiracy, and decided that Jung JJalmdui’ should 
be the agent. Accordingly Kulinau Singh wns sent with a 
letter to Jung Bahadur, whom ho found eating clnn’i-ios in 
his garden at Thapathalli. My father was surprised to soo 
Kulraan, who had never called before, and asked him tho 
object of his present visit. With a smile he handed ov('i’ 
Gagan Singh’s letter ; but the contents were still more 
mystifying, for he was summoned to wait upon him at once 
so that he might be consulted in a matter of the gravest 
importance, and he had never been consulted before. How- 
ever be rode to the Queen’s palace with all speed, and found 
Gagan Singh anxiously wailing for him at the gate He was 
conducted to a private closet, where he was asked to wait till 
Her Majesty should be pleased to call him in. In a few minutes 
Gagan came back, and they both went upstairs to the Queen’s 
apartment, on entering which Gagan fastened the door. In 
great bewilderment, and probably in some fear also, Jung 
Bahadur proceeded to listen to the Queen’s pleasure. She spoke 
low and in a tone of the deepest confidence : “ I need hardly 
tell you, for it must be well known, that Matber Singh, for his 
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own personal ambition, is sowing dissension among fatlier, 
mother and sous. It clearly appears to those best calculated to 
judge, that his ultimate aim is to usurp the throne by putting 
all of us to death Now, we consider you to be the fittest pei*- 
sou we have to save our family from destruction at the hand.® 
of this treacherous Minister. I desire you therefore to jjut 
the follow to a shameful death. The King has given his royal 
sanction to this deed, and you need be afiaid of nothing.” 

She then burst into the King’s apartment, and immedi- 
ately returned with the King into the hall. The King ratified 
his sanction, and bluntly said to Jung, “ Go and kill Matber.” 

J uug Bahadur made answer that he could perform the deed 
that very night, but not later on. Gagan Singh was in high 
.spirits, and inwardly thanked God that his formidable foe would 
be cleared off his path in a few hours, and he would no more 
have to confront him in this life. Although Kulmau Singh 
was not present in this chamber, be was nevertheless privy to 
the conspiracy. Ho was once more sent on an errand — to call 
Matbor into tlie palace, on the plea that the Queen was suffer- 
ing from a dangerous colic, and that his presence was urgently 
needed. Matboi’, quite uususpicious of evil, galloped at once 
to the royal palace. Before leaving, he was urged by his sou 
Colonel Ranojjal Singh, who had a strange presentiment of 
evil that moment, to take his faithful body-guard, since no 
one could tell why he was summoned to Darbar at so unusual 
an hour. “ Do not fear, ray son,” said ho, “ I alone am 
sufficient to grapple with seven devils.” We are strikingly 
reminded of Oalphurnia’s entreating the haughty Caesar not 
to go to the Senate, and Caesar’s replying ; 

" Offisar should be a beast without a heart 
If he should stay at home to-day for fear. 

No, OoBsar shall not : danger luiows full well 
That Ososar is more dangerous than he i 
We are two lions littered in one day, 

And I the elder and more tenriblo j 
And Ososar shall go forth.” 
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On reaching the palace, Mather was told to wail in the court- 
yard, while the King liaslily thrust a loaded rifle in J uug 
Bahadur’s hand, and seated him behind a .screen in the 
verandah adjoining his room. Ho himsell .sat on a hod in a 
corner of the hall; the Queen sat at the foot of the King’.s 
couch ; Gagau waited at Jung Bahadur's elbow as a reserve 
and also to .serve as a cover for the meditated violonco. Mather 
was all thi.s while waiting in the courtyard, resting (ai a .stick 
that suddenly gave way and broke asunder, as if in ominous 
allusion to the impending tragedy, and Mather could scarcely 
find time to whisper to one of the men about him that ha 
foresaw some mischief brewing, when one of thu maids 
approached him with a siren binilc and asked liim to come up- 
stairs. As the Minister made his way up the , sbalrca.se, Kulinan 
Singh shut the outer doors one after another, lest if the wound 
inflicted upon Mather was not quickly fatal, lie should oscape 
to his own army, with which he might work havoc aimtng the 
royal family. Tho moment Matbor .stopped across the thres- 
hold of the Queen’s apartment, lie received two .shots from 
Jung Bahadur’s well-aimed rifle, one in tho lioad, tho other in 
the chest He staggered forward for one short moment, and 
then fell down a bleeding corpse. He had been a man of 
iron inalce, extraordinarily strong and stout, so muoh so that 
he snapped a wooden beam by kicking against it in his death 
agonies. When all was over and Mabbor’s heavy limbs had 
taken the imniobile stifiuess of death, the pusillanimous 
monarch crawled out of his bed, and calling the dead by all sorts 
of bad names, disgraced himself by kicking him several timos in 
the ±ace. The body was then thrown down from a window on 
the pavement below, wrapped up in a floor cloth, and by the 
aid of some loyal Chautarias, it was secretly conveyed to Pashu- 
paw and cremated. The date of, this murder was Saturday, the 
I7th of May 1845, For one day the murder was kept secret 
from the army, lest it should be daugerously excited to hear 
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the death of its valiant leader. When the murder came 
to be known, it was believed that the King himself was the 
author. Colonel Ranojjal Singh, who was deeply affected 
by his father’s untimely end, hurried to Jung Bahadur to 
take his advice as to what course he should adopt in that 
critical juncture. With unfeigned solicitude for his cousin’s 
safety, Jung advised him to flee the country and take refuge 
in India, with all the jewellery and valuables that he could 
conveniently carry, and with the utmost despatch he could 
make He even ran the risk of sending his brothers Ranoddip 
Singh and Bara Bahadur to escort him “as tar as Thankote, 
and there to engage a small trustworthy guard to foUow him 
to the plains. 

The question of Jung Bahadur's motive in undertaking 
and executing such a foul murdex’, in cold blood, as it may 
sooin, is a most difficult problem. There is not the slightest 
evidenco to show that he had any selfish motive in the assassi- 
nation of Matber Singh ; and this absence of evidence goes a 
long way to prove that he acted as a mere instrument in the 
hands of the Government. This fact is admitted by all con- 
temporary authorities. Let us consider what severe coercion 
was brought to bear upon him before he fired the fatal bullet, 
coercion from no less than three different quarters— first from 
the King, who though a great coward, was perhaps the 
wiliest of intriguers that ever sat on the throne of Nepal; 
secondly, from the Queen, than whom a verier fiend never 
appeared in female shape ; thirdly, from Gagaii Singh, the 
man who rose from a slave to be the aspirant for a throne. 
Let us consider the fact, that, as a young man, he was allowed 
to have no connection with the plot either by deed or by 
word or even by thought, till a few minutes before the execu- 
tion, when he stood before the King and Queen in obedience 
to a hasty summons, and was placed face to face with the 
ripened conspiracy, before he had time to wonder what all 

i 
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this meant. Let us remember that Gagaii Singli, who stood 
at hand as an ostensible reserve, was armed with a loaded 
revolver, ready to fire, —upon Matbcr Singh, if Jung Bahadur 
mis&edhismark, or upon Jung Bahadur himself, if he hesitated 
to obey the royal mandate. That Jung Bahadur did not 
commit the murder with a vindictive motive — to food fat 
the ancient grudgo he owed his undo for the latter’s refusal 
to interfere in the matter of Bobi Bahadur’s death — is amply 
shown by his generous conduct towards Ranojjal Singh, whom 
he afforded means of safety at the risk of his own lifo ; for if 
the fact were known that he had deputed two of his brothers 
to escort the fallen Minister’s son, nothing short of death would 
have been his punishment And yet it cannot bo doniod that 
Jung had no love for his haughty uncle, even before he eon- 
tracted a positive repugnance for him at his tamo acquiescouco 
in the sentence passed on Debi Bahadur. Wo remombor tl\at 
Matber himself had, on that occasion, freely dedared his opin- 
ion that he would not blame Jmigif he raised the sword against 
his own undo in obedience to the royal will— degree of 
servility which one would least expect in an officer who could 
well be sturdily independent, and which therefore was enough 
to cause his spirited nephew to loathe him. Added to this 
shock, there was the shook caused to him by tho death of his 
beloved cousin— a death that he attributed sololy to Matbor’s 
faint-hearted inactivity. Moreover Matber was in the habit 
of flinging rude tauutsatJung Bahadur, whose extremely 
sensitive nature rebelled at such unworthy treatment from one 
on whom he could not retaliate. A few instances of Matber 
Singh’s love of tormenting his unoffending nephew must here 
be given to show that the Prime Minister’s heart was far 
from amiable or magnanimous. One day the King seated on 
an elephant with a gold howdah, and followed by Matber on 
another with a silver one, went out to see the Indra Jatra 
fair. Jung Bahadur overtook them on one of the smaller 
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elephants. Mather’s jealousy was inflamed at the sight of 
Jung seated on an elephant, and he could not restrain himself 
from indulging in a little sarcasm at the expense of his 
nephew, to whom he said, “ T am happy to see you mounted 
on an elephant.” The look and tone which accompanied the 
remark were sarcastic in the extreme ; but Jung Bahadur’s 
reply fitly oast back the insolence in his teeth, “ If one does 
not ride an elephant when his uncle is the Premier, when 
then will he have that opportunity ^ ” Then, on another 
occasion, when J ung Bahadur took his mother on a visit to 
his uncle, her bi'other, whom she had not seen for a long time, 
tho first words with which he greeted the lady were, “ You 
have not come to me for a long time ; perhaps you now think 
that your son is equal to me in dignity, and so it is no deroga- 
tion to make a formal call, T am sorry that has not happen- 
ed to your son yet.” At this Jung made as if he had not 
heard his undo, and slipped out to another place. But what- 
ever faults Mather had committed, an impartial eiitic must 
admit that they were chiefly faults of temper and bearing; his 
public and oflicial conduct appears to have been approved 
of, or at least acquiesced in, by the Government up to the 
very day of his death. His death was not therefore a state 
execution, but a private murder instigated by private motives 
of pai ty politics, for which the guilt must be athiched to 
smno ono or another. I havo tried to show that whatever 
grudge Jung Bahadur might have borne against Matber, 
private malice was not what had impelled him to this deed of 
blood. And this was the belief then expressed among people 
host qualified to judge. Colonel Lawrence (afterwards Sir 
Henry) who was thon British Kesident in Nepal, says at 
tho time, “ Poor as is ray opinion of Jung’s moral character, 
I do believe him guiltless of this murder ” This emphatic 
opinion of one of the highest authorities, who is no other than 
the great Sir Henry Lawrence, effectively closes the question 
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of motive in the assassination of Matbor, and frees Jung 
Bahadur from all blame in the affair. 

Immediately after the murder, parties of armed soldiers 
wero stationed round the palace, and at all the city outloLs, for 
three days, the King being afraid that the troops might break 
out into mutiny on hearing the death of their favourite com- 
mander. No outbreak, however, happened ; not a finger was 
raised by the soldiery to avenge the murdered chief ; all 
remained tranquil. This reflects the highest credit on the 
character of Nopalese soldiers, of whom Doctor Oldfield says, 
that they are “ at all times and under all eircumstaucos most 
singularly obedient to the powers that bo ; and they obey tlio 
constituted authority — be it Baja, Rani, Prince or Minister 
— moat unhesitatingly, and without any reference to the duty 
required or its consequences.” Seeing that there was no 
danger of any insurrectionary movement, the Regent sent 
some of Mather’s partisans to imprisonment, and others to 
exile. On the fourth day after Mather’s death, the King 
and Queen assembled the troops on the parade ground of 
Tandikhel, and told them that Their Majesties, after bitter ex- 
perience of the evils resulting from entrusting the entire direc- 
tion of affairs to a Minister’s hand, were now resolved to tako 
into their own hands the administration of the country. 
According to the original agreement with the Queen, ho was 
bound to abstain from all interference in state affairs ; but 
now that the worst stumbling-block had been removed from 
his way by the death of Matber, he was tempted to make 
another grand effort to win back his lost privileges. He sent 
urgent orders to the plains to the exiled Chautarias and 
Pandes to return at once to Nepal, promising to make Pateh 
Jung once more the Prime Minister. To make matters fur- 
ther safe, and to stamp out all traces of Mather’s smouldering 
influence, a band of assassins was sent to despatch Tilvikrara 
Thappa, ^ oonsin gf Mather, whom the latter had made 
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governor of Palpa, on Fateh Jung’s flight to Gaya. But 
Tilvilcram had received timely warning of the danger, from 
J ung Bahadur, and he succeeded in safely escaping to India, 
having carried no less than nine lakhs of rupees from the 
treasury. 

Doctor Oldfield states that until Fateh Jung could 
return, and as a temporary arrangement, Jung Bahadur was 
apjiointed to officiate as Premier. I do not find any record 
of tliis in any of the papers in my possession ; and the fact, 
even otherwise, seems highly improbable ; for though such a 
reward would have been quite fitting for the valuable service 
he had done, it is nevertheless difficult to believe how the 
Queon could think of any one other than her dear Gagan Singh 
occupying tho highest post in the realm, even temporarily. 

On the arrival of Fateh Jung in Nepal there was fear of 
another roTOlution, owing to the contending claims and rival- 
ries of the different candidates for office. The Queen was still 
keen on placing her own son Kanendra on the throne ; she 
had hojjed to do so by the help of Matber, whose unwilling- 
ness to gratify her ambition in this respect was the chief 
cause of his being assassinated ; she could depend only on 
Gagan Singh for such a scheme, and it was Gagan Singh 
therefore whom she wished to appoint Premier. The King 
was well acquainted with the character of this hardened villain, 
whose elevation to the Premiership, he clearly foresaw, would 
bo instantly followed by his own death and that of his 
eldest son Surendra ; he was as anxious as ever to regain 
the power ho had boen forced to resign ; and he knew that 
there was no fitter man to help him than the loyal-heart- 
ed, simple-minded Fateh Jung; and it was Fateh Jung 
therefore whom he wanted to have for Premier, as one who 
was easily governable and readily convertible into an engine 
of destruction for Gagan Singh. Prince Surendra Bikram, 
to whom the death of Matber was a gentle riddance, now 
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became doubly importunate, and began to quarrel with bis 
father, threatening him with suicide if he did not at once 
vacate the throne. Ha was neither for Gagau Singh nor for 
Fateh J ung, but all for himself ; and was absolutely unsu]>port- 
ed had it not been that Jung Bahadur kept him informod of 
whatever designs his step-mother formed against his life. 
The destroyer of Matber was also naturally aiiotlior candi- 
date for the Premiership ; but ha had no one to support his 
candidature ; for though the King and Queen wore grateful to 
him for his services, their gratitude did not extend so far. 
Abhiman likewise had an eye on the high distinction It was 
clear that it would be difficult to make a selection without 
causing a civil war. It was finally settled, after prolonged 
discussions, that Gagan Singh, Fateh Jung, Abhiman, and 
Jung Bahadur should be made Generals of the army ; that 
the last three should each command throe regiments, and 
Gagan Singh seven; but that in point of rank Fatoli Jung 
should be the first, Gagan Singh the next, Abhiman the 
third, and Jung Bahadur the lowest Fateh Jung was given 
the title of Premier with powers far inferior to those enjoyed 
by either Bhimsen or Matber. 

Tlje practical outcome of this distribution of i)owcr was 
that Gagan Singh’s influence in the State was rendered 
supreme, as he had command of more than double the nnmbor 
of troops under any other General. O f those foui' Generals, 
Gagan Singh sided with the Queen, Jung Bahadur with the 
Prince, and the remaining two with the King. But the Quocii 
hoped to augment her influence by winning over Jung 
Bahadur to her own side. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Elevation to the Prbmieeship. 


BLOODY assassination is generally the culmination 
of a series of coui-t intrigues, party strifes, political 
plots, domestic disputes, and numerous other forms 
of civil dissension that are never wliolly inseparable from 
oriental despotism, that in most cases prognosticate a fearful 
revolution, and only seldom inaugurate an epoch of good 
government. The murder of Mather Singh did not introduce 
the Milleneum that the conspirators had dreamt of before 
venturing on the ghastly deed. On the contrary it made 
the confusion worse confounded ; it made the gloom of the 
political atmosphere all the deeper ; it caused the civil 
dissensions to grow deadlier ; and another, and a bloodier 
revolution seemed looming in the horizon. The reorganisa- 
tion of the constitution that had been effected immediately 
after, had satisfied all parties : the King had got his favourite 
Eateh Jang ; the Queen had her dear Gagan Singh placed 
in supreme power ; Jung Bahadur had been amply rewarded 
for his services by being made a General. But each of these 
harboured secret motives of ambition, and hence arose fresh 
complications, that became more and more intricate, till the 
tangled web of the Constitution was reft asunder by the 
sweep of Jung Bahadur’s sword. 

Two months after the death of Mather, Gagan Singh, in 
addition to the command of his seven regiments, secured the 
charge of all the magazines and arsenals in the country. To 
Eateh Jung was assigned the duty of supervising the civil 
and military administration of the three provinces of Gorkha, 
Palpa, and Doti, together with the charge of the Foreign 
Department. The districts of the Eastern Terai were 
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allotted to Abbiman. A new member was taken into the 
Council to represent the Pande interest; and the choice 
fell on the surviving loader of that party, Dalbhaiijau Pandc. 
As to Jung Bahadur, he had no share in the aduiinistratiou, 
but was entrusted with the duty of improving the discipline 
of the army under him, and of safeguarding the interest of 
the Prince Surendra Bikram. His brothers and cousins 
were at the Stime time made captains and lieutenants in his 
regiments. 

About this time war broke out in India between the 
English and the Sikhs, the latter of whom applied to the Nep- 
alese Government for help, appealing to the kinship in reli- 
gion between the two nations, and agreeing, in case of victory, 
to divide the conquered British territories equally between the 
two countries. They backed their appeal by tempting ropro- 
sentations of the strength of the Sikh forces that then number- 
ed eighty thousand well-armed veterans, whom tho late King 
Ranjeet Singh had so often led to glory A meeting of tho 
Council was forthwith called to discuss tho matter. The 
majority of the members, headed by Fateh Jung, Abhimaii, 
and Dalbhanjan, were in favour of helping the Sikhs ; while 
Jung Bahadur and Gagan Singh vehemently opposed the idea, 
on the ground that it was extremely impolitic to wage war 
against the friendly British power. The King and Queen 
approved of Jung Bahadur’s view's, and accordingly tho 
Lahore Government were informed that the question of 
sending aid to them would bo taken into consideration only 
after the Sikhs had been successful in capturing Delhi. 

The difference within the Council Chamber, exhibited 
over the proposal of assisting the Sikhs, was only a faint 
copy of the mightier dissensions that were tearing the 
kingdom to pieces. It is true that the country was at peace, 
but it was a kind of peace that, like the calm before a 
thunderstorm, invariably precedes a revolutionary outburst. 
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The momentous upheaval of the past year had not yet ex- 
hausted all its fury, and the lull on the summit of the politi- 
cal hill was not the peaceful calm that slumbers on an extinct 
volcano, but the dreadful cairn that threatens a terrible 
eruption. General Gagaii Singh had now the supreme control 
of affairs, but his infamous amour with the Queen -Regent 
had made the King and the nobles his deadliest enemies. He 
professed himself to be the Queen’s agent in whatever he did, 
and freely used her name and authority in acts that he really 
did on his own account. The King, already a cypher, had now 
become an attenuated semblance of nonentity, and was rigidly 
excluded from political deliberations, that were usually 
carried on in the Queen’s drawing-room under the presidency 
of the Regent, with Gagan Singh as the Vice-President. 
Fateh Jung was Prime Minister only in name, and even his 
nominal authority was seldom exercised independently of 
Gagan, of whom he was exeoediiigly afraid. The centre of 
political gravity had shifted from the King on to Gagan 
Singh, who was more than all in all, the King holding his 
undignified crown on mere sufferance, and his very life 
during the will and pleasure of this wicked upstart. No one 
interfered Avith him, not even the King with his nefarious 
love-affair, although he used to spend the greater part of the 
night ill the Queen’s chamber, under colour of state business. 
Every one was outwardly very polite to him, though one 
there was who would fain eat him raw. 

Jung Bahadur conducted himself as circumstances re- 
quired. He had early learned the lesson of being discreet 
in speech and cautious in conduct, and he never failed to keep 
a watchful eye on every turn of the political wheel. He 
professed the sincerest attachment for the Queen and Gagan 
Singh, both of whom he often flattered by calling them his 
chief supports. One day at Balaji, the Queen, in the pre- 
sence of Gagan Singh, said to Jung Bahadur, “ It is through 
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my influence, as you know, that you have beon made a 
General. I consider you to be one of our bravest, and I hope 
you will belp me in promoting the welfare of the country. ” 

Jung Bahadur replied, “ As I have grown up under Your 
Majesty’s protection, and am fully conscious of the favours 
Your Majesty has bestowed upon me, I am ready to obey any 
order of Your Majesty ” 

Gagan Singh at the same time put in, “ Jung Bahadur 
and I are Your Majesty’s special servants, and it is through 
your grace that we are what we are ” 

Upon thi.s the Queen enumerated all the troubles that 
both Matbor and the Prince had put her to, her motive in tliis 
having been to alienate his affection from the heir-apparent. 

Pour months after the death of Matbor — on the night of 
Saturday, tho I2th of September 1846 — ^the King called the 
elder Princes, Surendra Biki’am and Upendra Bikrnm, to a 
private audience, at which he told them of the undue fami- 
liarity that e\isted between the Queen and Gagan Singh, and 
of the foul stain that had attached to the character of the 
royal family. His Majesty then went on to say, “ I have 
hitherto concealed my feelings for the sake of your safety and 
of mine ; I have no power in the state, and she has all. I 
leave it to you to avenge the family honour by putting that 
fellow Gagan to a speedy death.” 

The two princes boiled with indignation at this alarming 
re\ elation, and vowed immediate vengeance on the head of 
Gagan Singh for the pollution of their mother's purity. 
Prince Upendra, being quite a lad, had free access to the inner 
aparbrneiits of Pateh Jung’s house. There the King sent him 
to disclose the matter to his chief counsellor, who was, of 
course, jubilant over the idea, but was too prudent to make 
inordinate haste in a matter deserving of the maturest delibera- 
tion. After pondering over it for a whole day, he called Abhi- 
inan, Dalbhaiijan Pande, and Kazi Birkishore, and laid it 
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before tlieir judgment. All were fully acquainted with the 
King’s vacillating character, and fearing lest he should alter 
his mind, and thus reveal the plot and involve the whole 
number of them, thoy were one in having the plot speedily 
carried out. Besides there was another danger of revelation 
in the fact that one of the Princes was of tender years, while 
the other was of unsound mind Accordingly they employed 
one Lai Jha, a notorious villain, as the hired assassin, whose 
reward in case of success was fixed at the enormous sum of 
3,000 gold mohurs This Lai Jha lived next door to Gagan, 
and one roof of his house was so closely connected with one 
of Gagan’s that a nnaii could easily leap from one to the 
other without raising an alarm in either house. Disguised 
in woman’s attire, and armed with a loaded rifle, he scaled 
the roof of Gagan’s house, took his stand on a spot 
which commanded the General’s oratory, and fixed his hour 
for the one which the General was known to spend in that 
room. He found his intended victim engaged in prayer, and 
taking a good aim he shot him down in a moment, and es- 
caped. This was on the night of Monday, the 14th of Sep- 
tember 1846, at about 10. A swift horse was waiting for 
him near the entrance, and before any one could know what 
had happened, he managed to escape from Kathmandu and 
to hide himself in the plains, where he reached Bettiah 
safely. 

The news of the murder of Gagan Singh spread like 
wildfire, and the Eegent was one of the first to receive it^ 
having been informed by Gagan’s son. Captain Wazir 
Singh. The moment she heard it, she set out on foot for 
the late General’s house, with a drawn sword in her band, 
and followed by only four attendants bearing candlesticks. 
After examining the corpse, she vowed vengeance on 
the murderers, saying that if she did not avenge the 
death of Gagan she was not Lakshmi Devi, declaring at the 
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same time that public honours should he paid to the dead, and 
granted one lakh of rupees from the royal treasury to meet the 
funeral expenses. She consoled the throe widows that Gagan 
had left, and forbade them to perform suttee. Tlu'u Avitlx 
the sword of state (which as 'Regent she had tho right to boar) 
in her hand, she proceeded to the Kote, or coui't of assembly for 
military afiairs, and commanded the bugles to bo sounded for 
the muster of troops, and messengers to be sent to summon 
all the civil and military ofHoors to an assembly, 

Jung Bahadur, on hearing the signal of alarm, and aacor- 
taining what had provoked it, hastened to tlio Kote at tho 
head of the three regiments under him, aocompanied by 
all his brothers and relatives armed with rHlo.s and swords, 
for ho thought it imprudent to go unattended or unarmed, as 
he was known to be a great friend of Gagan, svhoso murdovors 
would, ho feared, very likely select him as their next victim. 
He was one of the first to i-each tho Koto, whicli he surround- 
ed with his men, giving strict injunctions to each not to 
alloAV any one to pass in or out Avithout his express orders. 
All this was done in the tAvinkling of an eye, and tho 
quickness and readiness Avifch which his troops took thoir 
posts, bespeaks highly of his military talent, of tho disci] dine 
he had introduced and maintained among them, and tho 
love they bore to their commander. In undertaking the 
defence of the Kote, he had gone beyond his orders, for he 
had been commanded merely to come over ; hut he went this 
step further to guard against any untoAvard accident, and 
the measure well illustrates his extreme foresight — a quality 
which eminently marked his conduct all his life. The Queen 
Avas surprised to see J ung Bahadur already come, and to notice 
that he had brought his soldiers as well, and asked him what 
had made him march at the head of his troops, Avhen tho order 
was only for the assembly of officers. The General’s reply 
>yas, ‘‘ I beg to submit that I have taken this precaution in the 
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belief that Your Majesty’s life is in jeopardy at the hands of 
the same people that have caused the death of Gagan ; for it 
is a well known fact that ho was a gi’eat friend of mine and 
a valuable officer of the .state,” The Queen was satisfied with 
the explanation and approved of the step ho had taken, 
then fearing lost, in ease the other Generals followed Jung 
Bahadur’s cxanii)lt' and brought their soldier.s, there .should 
bo a civil war, she ordered Jung Bahadur to send out men 
with orders to arre.st any General who either made delays in 
ooming or marched at the head of his troop, s. General 
Abhiman Singh had come to tho Kote, but had repau’ed to 
the King, much alarmed at what he saw The presence of 
tho King, ho thought, would prevent a inas&acre which he saw 
was imminent. The gathering at the Kote became thicker and 
thicker, and everything seomod to point to a feai’ful slaughter, 
when the King, attended by Abhiman and all the Chautarias 
except Fateh Jung, appeared on the scene. The Queen suspect- 
ing Kazi Birkishore Pande more than any one else, as being one 
who was known to have cherished a deep-seated enmity for 
tho late General, ordered Abhiman to arrest him immediately. 
This was done, and then the Quean herself proceeded to put 
him to a searcliing cross-examination to make him confess 
his complicity in the crime ; but Birkishore emphatically 
denied all knowledge of the affair, and asserted his innocence 
in strong language. Still believing him to have had a hand, 
she ordered General Abhiman to strike off his head, in the 
hope that the threat of deatli would draw forth the confession 
Before dealing the fatal blow, Abhiman looked to the King 
for the confirmation of the sentence, but the King, w'ho had 
all this time assumed a look of the eoraplete,st innocence, 
refused to sauetiou it without a regular trial and in the 
absence of a confession. General Abhiman represented the 
matter to the Queen, and told her that the King did not sanc- 
tion the execution of Birkishore, as he did not think it meet 
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to move in a matter of such importance without conferring 
with the Prime Minister Fateh J ung, who was not present 
on the spot. The timid Xing, fearing lest in the hot dis- 
cussion that was about to follow, it sliould leak out that he 
himself was the principal author of the wicked deed, slipped 
out of the Koto and betook himself to Fateh Jung’s house at 
Narainhcii, on the pretext of bringing the Minister to the 
place of enquiry Jung Bahadur, who had already sent his 
second brother to summon Fateh Jung, thought it unsafe to 
leave the Xing alone, and sent his third brother, Badri Nar 
Singh, to attend upon him, and watch the movements of both 
King and Minister. The King went straight to Naraiiiheti, 
and after a short private interview with the Minister, sent 
him off to the Kote, W'ell attended by followers. After spending 
a few minutes more there, the King .slunk off to the British 
Residency, under the pretence of informing the Resident of 
the murder of Gagan Singh, though it did not ooncorn him 
in the least. The Resident, who was well aware of the 
character of the weak King and of the affairs in court, did 
not grant him an interview, saying that it was contrary to 
European etiquette to receive visitors at that late hour of the 
night ; and the King had to turn back to Narainheti mumbling 
imprecations for the discourteous Resident. On the arrival 
of Fateh Jung and his party at the Kote, Jung Bahadur 
informed him of all that had happened there, and pointed out 
that there were only two ways of avoiding bloodshed — either 
by the instantaneous arrest of the faithless Queen, or by obey, 
ing her unhesitatingly ; and expressed his readiness to stand 
by him in either case. Fateh Jung concurred with him in his 
views, and favoured the former plan, but declared that it 
would be dangerous to adopt it just then, as it was a matter 
in which precipitation might lead to disastrous results. As 
for the execution of Birkishore, he said he could not sanction 
it without giving the man the chanee of a fair trial. Fateh 
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Jung’s motive in all this was merely to gain time during 
which ho could make arrangements to keep the secret of the 
conspiracy in whicli his had been the chief part, during 
which he could likewise devise means of reconciling the 
Queen ; but Jung Bahadur, who know notliing of the murder, 
had no motive at all, and was frank and outspoken to an 
extent bordering on unstatesmanliko policy Seeing that the 
Premier was loth to be guided by his advice, he gave him 
distinctly to understand that it was his look-out to see that 
the Queen did not create any disturbance. Another few 
minutes passed in wranglings and whisperings among the 
crowd buzzing in the courtyard, when the Queen, who was 
watching tire state of feeling among the men through a win- 
dow, demanded in an imperious voice to know who had mur- 
dered Gagan Singh. No one replied except Fateh Jung who 
tried to appease her by saying, “ I promise to find out the 
culprit, but as the case is a complicated one, the investigation 
will take some time, during which I pray Your Majesty may 
have patience.” But the Queen was doubly enraged; she 
took a solemn oath that she would not permit any one to 
leave the place till the guilt was confessed or known. Then 
seeing that Fateh Jung was attempting to quash an inquiry, 
and was as restive as Abhiraan had been, she descended into 
the courtyard, and darting towards Birkishore, determined to 
knock off his head herself, but Fateh Jung and Jung Baha- 
dur interposed on behalf of the prisoner, and the Queen flew 
back to the upper storey. Soon after, Jung Bahadur was 
informed that Fateh Jung and Abhiman were holding a pri- 
vate consultation, and that about three hundred soldiers of 
Abhiman’s regiments were advancing towards ibe Kote. He 
immediately went to tire Queen and drew her attention to the 
fact that her party were about to be overpowered, upon 
which she ordered the instant arrest of Abhiman, who had 
meanwhile gone towards the gate to join his troops waiting 
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outside. He was sto^jped at the uii trance by the sentinel on 
duty, who told him that all exit was sti'ietlj?^ foihiddon- 
Lashed to fury, the General demanded, “ By what authority 
dare you to stop mo ? ” The sentinel replied, “ By the 
authority of the Queen-Kegoiit, wlio.se orders wore issued to 
us through General Jung Bahadur.” Abhinian tried to push 
on in defiance of the seutiuel’s prohibition, but the officer of 
the guard, Judha Bir Adhikari, again sto})pod him, declaring 
that if ho did not peacefully re-enter the Koto, force would 
have to bo applied. Doubly enraged, the General called out, 
“ Do.st thou, a shoo of Jung Bahadur’.s foot, dare to oppose 
me ! ” Jung Bahadur, on receiving a report of this squabbling 
from his brother Rauoddiii Singh, instantly informed the 
Queen, who gave orders that Abhinian should be shot down, 
This order was at once conveyed by a hint to the soldier at the 
gate, who snatched a musket from the hands of a neighbour, 
and thrust the bayonet into the breast of Abhinian who stag- 
gered back, and in the moment of death smeared his hand 
with the blood that oozed from liis breast, and gave a print on 
the wall, calling aloud that Jung Bahadur was the murderer 
of Gagan Singh. Tho bloody impression on the wall was 
probably intended to mean that his dying statement was 
as true as if it had been written with his blood. 

Seeing all this, Kharag Bikram, the eldest son of Batch 
Jung, called out to a company of Chautarias who were 
standing at hand, “ Brothers, if wo have to die, lot us sell 
our lives as dear as possible. General Abhiinau’.s last words 
are quite true ; this is all Jung Bahadur’s treachery.” 
Krishna Bahadur, a younger brother of Jung Bahadur, 
instantly retorted, “ False Chautaria, hold thy tongue. 
Matters are not yet so forward as to be irremediable, but if 
thou persistest in prating like this, thou shalt have to suffer 
a like fate.” The provoked Kharag Bikram at once drew his 
sword and fell upon Krishna Bahadur, who being quite 
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uiiprepai ed for this sudden atUiek, Inid not time io di i\v hif? 
sword, and met the blow with his liand, and tlius lost his 
right thumb. Bam Dahadur, who was close by, after vainly 
endeavouring to take his sword out of the sheath to which it 
was fastened by a twisted kerchief, ran after the murderous 
Chautaria to disarm him, and in so doing received a slight 
blow on the head, whicli fortunately wa.s not mortal, as the 
low roof had obstructed the full sweep of his oppuneTit’s sword. 
That sword was raised for another blow, which would have* 
assuredly brought about the death (jf Ram Rahadui, as In* 
\va.s still quite dtdeueeless -hts sword having got eutanglc'd in 
a difficult kind-- when i)hiv Shanislior. stsnng liis hroihei’s 
danger, hastened to his help, and with one inigbty stroke, cut 
the enemy quibo in two at the w'aist, and then proceeded to 
the other end of the hall to inform Jung Baliadur of what 
he had done. Jung Bahadur was somewhat ])ainod I o hoar 
of tho death of one who luvd on many an occaHion been his 
worthy competitor in manly sports. Fearing vengeance from 
the bereaved father, Jung Bahadur approached Fateh Jung 
to offer him his heartfelt condolence at the loss of his gallant 
son. “ Uo not mourn,” ho sjud, “ what lias been done cannot 
bo undone again. I have always esteemed you as a superior, 
and have always expi-essod my readiness to obey you, nor 
ha VO I chaugod that intention now. Your sou was the first 
to bring the sword into action, while Dhir Sliamsher only 
interfered to save his brothei^s life, impelled by the brotherly 
love that would not bear the sight of his wounded brother's 
blood. Under these circumstances it is proper for you to 
proolaim your pardon.” Fateh Jung made no reply, but ran 
to the staircase leading to the Queen’s apartment, muttering 
inaudible whispers that Juug Bahadur was the murderer of 
Gagan Singh, so as to poison the Queen’s mind against that 
officer who, however, followed him thither, shouting in contra- 
diction of the false imputation, “ Listen tome ! listen to me ! ” 
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Forosooing either a smart dispute between the two complain 
ants, each of whom was trying to impress the Queen 
unfavourably against the other, Ram Mohar Adhikari, a 
faithful subordinate of Juug Bahadur, ealled his master’s 
attention to the critical state of the affairs, and pleaded the 
necessity of urgent action by saying, “ Your speech will not 
avail if this old man (pointing to Fateh Juug) reaches the 
Queen unchecked.” So saying he commanded a private, Rain 
Aleh, to shoot Fateh Jung before he had wound up the stairs 
leading to the Queen’s chamber : and Rani Aleh looked in- 
quiringly towards Jung Bahadur, who remained speechless, 
unable quickl}^ to decide what t(» saj^, and the soldier, con- 
struing thi.s silence as consent, fired, and in an instant hroughf 
Fateh Jung rolling down the stop.s, a shattered corpse, 

Meanwhile at the o])po.sito ond of the noble quadrangle, 
a similar scene was preparing for onaotmont, Ranoddip 
Singh, a brother of Jung Bahadur, and Go Prasad from 
bandying words were bandying blows, in which the foj’mer 
was having the worst of it, though the lattej- was unarmed ; 
for the sword of Ranoddip was fastened by a twisted knot he 
could not untie in the act of grappling with his opponent, 
who was struggling hard to snatch off his sword, when Bam 
and Krishna Bahadxir fell savagely on their brother’s enemy, 
and despatched him xvith their swords. At this stage of the 
disturbance, the Chautarias and theii' sympathisers drew 
their swords, and banded themselve.s agtiiii.st Jung Bahadur 
and his brothers, under the leadership of Bir Bahadur Shah, 
the fourth brother of Fateh Jung. Undaunted by the for- 
midable combination that had been formed against him, 
Juug Bahadur bared his sword, and in a clear, unshaken 
voice addressed the force that opposed him thus : 

“ Chautarias, what is done is past and gone : the mourn- 
ful incidents of the day were acts of God. de.stined by cruel 
Fate, and induced partly by the rashness of your partisans ; 
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as soldier^ you ouglit to submit to dt'stiny, nor lift your 
hands against the inevitable. Surrender uj) your arms, and 
I swear your lives will bo s|!)ared.” 

Bir Bahadur, as spokesman of his party, replied : 

“IVly brother has fallen, ray nephew’ is killed: what 
solace has [)ationc;o to offer now > As Kijputs by birth, we 
will not give up our arms.” So saying, he I’Usbcd on Krishna 
Biihadu]’, who was sniai ting under his wounds at a little dis- 
tance ; but Badri Nar Singh, discovering hi,s intention, caused 
his sword to be blown to pieces in his hand by a ritl(‘ shot, which 
passed through his right hand. Unmindful of tho wound, he 
pickod up tho sword with his left hand, and turned on Bam 
Bahadur where ho lay wounded, when in another moment 
Balbir’s bullet pierced his broiust, and there was an cud of him. 
Even with the bullet in tho breast, and in the act of bleeding 
fast to death, the valiant Chautarin chief g ithei’ed himself up, 
staggered a few stops, and hurl(}d his sword straight at Bam 
Bahadur, who happily oscaped by a hair’s broadfli. On thoii 
leader’s fall, tho Cliauiarias wore excitod beyond all control 
and joined by the Thappas ami the Pandos, they fell savagely 
on Jung Bahadur and hi.s piu'ty A promiscuous mcMc ensued 
which, “ soon boeaiuo a slaughter rather tlaan a fight,” as tho 
majority of them had no woapon.s, and trustod only to their 
fists Tho.se who had swords or rilles raado no scruple in 
Using it to the utmost they could. Everyone took cue side 
<jr the other, and the fight soon became general and bloody, 
both, parties fighting dc&pei'ately. A company of Jung 
Bahadur’s followers, who wciss stationed outside the JTote*, 
and who wci‘e armed with double-bai'relled guns, forced their 
way into the building, resolved in> defepd their leader to the 
last. Seeing thoir enemies thus roinfoi'cad, the Cbautarias 
threw down their swords and took to flight, some escaping 
by leaping down walls and roofs, others crawling out through 
drains and gutters Three or four of the Bashnaits, aufl a 
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few of tlic Tluippas threw stoiiub at the Qucou, before thoy 
hoanipered oil'. Fortunately the Quoeu eould escape unhurt, 
and withdrew liorsclf from the window tlirough which she 
was watching tlie progress of the scuttle. {Sonio wore saved 
l)y Jung’s brothers, and the most notable among these was 
Captain Runslvor Shah, the lilth brother of Fateh Jung, who 
was reiuo\('d from the Koto Ihrough a small doorway at tlu' 
back. Another managod to escape death by the iiigojiious 
device of smearing himself with Wood and lying among the 
dead. 

'f ho massacre at the Koto was long and bloody, the 
bodies of tlio slain nearly Klling the small (juadranglo sur- 
rounding the court. The names oi‘ .>5 of the slain have boon 
presei’ved, together w'ith ilnjso oi* their slayers in mo.st cases ; 
but it is beyond all doubt that tlu* immber was many 
times groator, as the list could lud (smlain the names of 
olisiuu’u or potty men whoso (loath was uol worthy of being 
recorded. 

When the bloodshed \vas over, the Queen commanded 
Jung to bring Sureudi'a llikram and let him have a view of 
the fearful slaughter, her real motive being to strike his 
youthful miud with horror, so as to frighten him out of the 
country in the company of the King, who intended to go on a 
pilgrimage to Benares. ISho hoped in this way to got rid of 
the heir-apparent, and pave the way of her own sou to the 
throne, -fung fully fathomed the (^iuoen’s mind, and though 
he broxight the Priueo to the scene, ho took care in I'eassurc 
him, Avhispering into his ear.s that his enemies w ere all dead, 
and that there was now no danger for him. The Prince was 
taken back to his quarter's by one of Jung Bahadur’s brothers, 
and the Quoeu ordered the corpses to he delivered to friends 
and relations who claimed them, so that they might be duly 
cremated. As regards the body of Gagan Singh, she desired 
it to be carried to Pashupati in a state palanf|uiu, followed 
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by a]] tlio hurviviiig State officials, and with a iiulitary band 
playing mournful mu&ie. 

Even before the slaughter was well over, the Queen 
conferred the office of Prime Minister and Commaiider-iu- 
Chief upon General Jung Bahadur, in recognition of the ser- 
vices he had rendered both in sa\ing her life and m avenging 
the murder of Gagau Smgh. 



CTtAPTER V. 

Fikst Yu a us as Piume Minister. 

HE n'\ olii(ion was (iv(‘r, tlia st-orni that raged 
iliUiUgli Pic ctamtiy, shakiiig all gviidcs ofsoideiv 
and I luoati'iiinc to Icar mil Hie very hcatt of the 
kingdom, had subsided ; and though lile had not yci settled 
down to its uorinal h'vel, hut was still lii'a\ing’ with the I'ffcets 
of the late ujiheaval, these later disturbances were not the 
howling billows lashi'd up by a hurricane, but the sleudcr 
ri])])les that dance in tin' sunshine to the music of the morn 
iug bivcEi', before tlioy Ix’gin to ic]>osc in the noonday calm 
Till' .struggle for jiowev was ovoi, and inilurc hiid seli'ctod tlic 
Htlest. Jung Bahadur was uovv in a position 

“ Tn inouUl a nuglily aUtt('’s ducwii's 
And aha-po tliu wlns^tur of tUa ( limno.’’ 

Like Lord Boaconsiield (to whom the above lines seem 
obviously to refer) dung Bahadur had, by way.s totally un- 
like those adopted by the great Tory Premier ot Englantl,- 

“ Bocomc ou 'Fortuno’h crcnvuiiig slopp 
The pillar uf a pcoitleX Imix*, 

Tlio controof H woild’-i desiiT.” 

It was the witching hour of midnight when dung Baha- 
dur receiviid his appointment, on a spot reeking with the 
blood of the tervihle .slaughtei- that had just taken ]jlaco, 

amidst groans of death, .shouts of triumph, crios of desjiair, 

n scene altogether ominous to the .■superstitious Hindu But 
the same hand that raised him to that gitldy height also 
robbed those omen.s of their evil import aud turned them 
into powers of good, making the ijoriod of his administration 
memorable for many an act of grace and glory, that have not 
yet been forgotten in Xcpal 
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The massacre at the Kote took place on the ni|>ht of 
1 5th of September 1840. Wlien morning dawned on the 
ghastly scene, Jung Bahadur conducted the Queen to the 
Hanuinan Dhoka palace, and then proceeded to present his 
nuzzers. The offering of a nvzzer or cash present to a King 
or Prince, or to some representative of the Sovereign, is gene- 
rally believed to be a purely oriental ceremony, unknown to 
Western nations, who are inclined sometimes to ridieule it as 
an unmeaning form: and itis oidy in dofeicnee to oriental 
sentiment that the custom has been retained by the English 
in their dealings with Indian chiefs and feudatories, when 
they gather round some high Briti.sh official in the cere- 
monious assemblage called a Drirhar. But whatever might 
have been its origin, and unknown as it has been in Europe 
for several centuries now, it cannot be denied that once it was 
there as universally prevalent as it is in any Eastern country 
at tho present day. For the feudal dues that were payable to 
the feudal aupei’ior, on certain specified occasions, during the 
feudal age, were nothing less like the oriental nuzeer, which 
is however not aetuallj^ paid, but only shomi to the dignitary 
for whom it is intended, as i.s implied by the very derivation 
of the word, which literally means “ sight, or thing seen,” 
Jung Bahadur offered twenty gold mohurs as nnzzer to the 
Queen, which she graciously accepted. He also bestowed 
largesses to the troops whose chief command had now fallen to 
him. A salute of nineteen guns was at the same time fired 
in honour of the new appointment. J ung Bahadur then 
proceeded to the King to pay him his respects as Prime 
Minister, followed by his faithful body-guard, and wearing the 
coronet of a Premier. The King angrily demanded of him, 
“ By whose orders have so many chiefs and officers of the state 
been slaughtered 1 ” Jung replied, “Everything has been 
done by the orders of the Queen, to whom Your Majesty 
yourself have made over sovereign power, and who hag 
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oxox’cibud il hiuco January 1840.'’ Such a reply was enough 
to eurugo oven a woak-miiulcfl king ; and Kajondra Bikrain 
Shall at once repaired to tlie (^ueon for an cxj)laiiation of her 
oonduc'i ; but he found that royal tigi’oys, who, when inflamed 
by llie passion of revenge, had gloated over the blood of slaugh- 
Uirc'd chiefs, now tilled with a pa.ssion of sorrow for the death 
of her lov('r. Tin' King’s angry .speech provoked her to alike 
h'eling, and an altercation folk>wod, in which the Queen 
assured His Majesty that the massacre at the Kote would sink 
into insignificance hc'foi'i' the bloodshed tliat was inevitahhi in 
the casi' ol‘ his I'efnsal 1o plaoi' her sou Kaiu'udra on the 
thi'one. No settlement was ariiv<'d at, aiid the King, fcaj’iiig 
for hi.s own .salety, left the palace, and started for l^atan, pro 
paratory to proceeding oii a pilgrimage to Benares. 

Ono of J ung Bahadm“’B fii'st acts as Premier was to take 
quick step.s to ensure the safety of the Princes Surendra and 
tlpendra, whose lives were now in extromo danger from the 
malice of their scheming step-mother. He kept tliem in a 
sort of easy confinement, within their portion of the palace, 
and appointed his brothers Bam and Jagat to keep constant 
watch over thorn. T^yo couqianics of soldiers wert' also 
stationed to guard their residence against any .sudden attack 
by the Queen’s men, and none but the faithful servants of the 
household was allowed to liave access to theii- person. He 
also arranged that the Princes should touch no food except 
what was prepared by their own cook, or tasted b}’- a pregusta- 
tor. These measures were so designed as to appear that they 
were more in furtherance of the Queen’s policy to set up 
her own boy, than adopted in pursuance of his own, to 
safeguard the interests of the rightful Prince ; And hence, 
instead of provoking the Queen’s hostility, ,they served to 
bind her faster to her new Minister. 

On the 18th of September all the troops in the valley 
were assembled for parade, and General Jung Bahadur was 
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formally proclaimed Prime Minister and Commander-iii- 
Chief of the Nopal Army amidst loud cheers from every 
quarter. No seJection could be more just, no appointment 
more popular, than that of him who had by force made his 
merit known, and grasping the skirts of happy chance, and 
breasting the blows of circumstance, had asserted the indubit- 
able supremacy of his genius over the weak intellects of all 
his contemporaries. The same day in the evening, orders 
were issued for the confiscation of the property of all the 
chiefs and officers who had been killed or had fled, and for the 
expulsion of their families from the country. A date was 
fixed after which anyone, if found skulking in the country, 
was declared liable to forfeit his life. 

B)!” The Panjauni occurring jusl. at this time, Jung Bahadur 
got the opportunity of turning out of office all whom he 
auspeotod of disloyalty or disaffection, and of appointing and 
promoting all his friends and followers The Panjanni, or 
period for the reorganisation of the public service, is an 
annual function that is performed just before tire commence- 
ment of the great Dasehra festival, which comnieinorates the 
victory of the g’oddess Durga over the monster Mahishur. 
During tho Panjanni, all departments of Government are 
completely overhauled and I'eorganised ; and even private 
or domestic servants usually commence or terminate, as tire 
case may be, their service at this time. It is a general custom 
for masters to make an annual present, either in cash or in 
kind, to such servants as have given them satisfaction during 
the past year. Jung Bahadur freely availed himself of this 
initial opportunity of making himself politically stronger, not 
only for the sake of personal safety, but also for the preser- 
vation of the public peace. He granted colonelcies to some 
of his brothers and cousins, and rewarded with promotion all 
those who had displayed conspicuous gallantry during the 
scuffle at the Kote. The Queen readily accorded her sanction 

x 
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to all these measures, resting in the belief that they were 
calculated to promote her own interests. 

The King was, in the meanwhile, proceeding towards 
Bonai’es in that sorb of feeling with which a mighty monarch 
acquiesces in his practical deposition, and leaves his kingdom 
which has become too hot for him. Tlie King had among his 
escort one Sirdar Bhawani Singh, a trusted ally, and the 
Queen had dojmted one of her adherents, Karbir Khattri, to 
sp5^ his movements. The Queen was informed by the spy that 
on reaching Tandikhel, the King had a private conversation 
with Bhawani Singh, and that he was not allowed to be even 
within earshot; at which she de.sired Jung Bahadur to 
despatch a subedar with a company of soldiers, with orders 
to put Bhawani Singh to death, and this was carried out 
without delay. These soldiers overtook the King just as he 
had crossed the Baghinati on his way to .Patan, and found 
Bhawani seated on an elephant beside the King. The subedar 
showed him the Queen’s order, and told him to disinounl., and 
on his refusal, he was shot dead, and his head severed from 
the body and taken to the Queen, as a proof that the order 
had been carried out. Jung Bahadur now feared that the 
King luight create disaffection ainong the Patan garrison 
against him, and he accordingly sent there his fifth brother 
Ranoddip Singh, who could with great difficulty persuade 
the King to return to Kathmandu, 

At this time power was equally divided between the 
Queen and the Prime Minister. We have seen that such 
divided authority always means a revolution, and a series of 
conflicts that culminate in the abolition of a Multiple Govern- 
ment and the establishment of one responsible person at the 
head of the administration. Although there were no apparent 
signs of difference, and everything worked in hai'mony, still 
the very fact of the Government being dual was in itself a 
sufficient indication of a coming tug-of-war between the 
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Regent and the Minister. Jung Bahadur drew his strength 
from the support of his three old regiments and the troops 
under his brothers, who were devoted to him in such a degree 
that they would have backed him even in deposing the King 
and Queen and securing the throne for him. The Queen 
counted on the sovereign authority that had been vested in 
her by the King, and on the support and co-operation of the 
rest of the state officers who were envious of the brilliant career 
of the young Minister, and would do anything to dislodge him 
from the lofty position to which he had so ably fought his 
way. 

For eight dajm after the massacre all the troops and 
artillery at the capital were kept in readiness around the palace, 
and at the different city gates, against any possible emergency. 
On the eighth day, order and tranquillity having been com- 
pletely re-established, Jung Bahadur ordered the troops back 
to their quarters, and .set himself alnio.st wholly to bis civil 
duties as Minister 

The Heir-apparent and his brother were still kept 
under surveillance, and Jung himself visited them daily, 
as he knew that they wore in need of the most careful 
watch to protect themselves against the machinations of 
their blood-thirsty step-mother. In fact, the Queen inces- 
santly urged Jung to put the two Princes to death, and 
prepare for tlie coronation of her own son ; but he continually 
evaded her request on the pretext of inauspicious days and 
.mch other false pleas, and became more and more solicitous 
for their safety. Disgusted with this endless procrastination, 
and finding her hopes repeatedly deferred, she sent a letter 
to him, throxigh one of her ladies, on the night of the 31st of 
October, urging him with all the force of argument and 
weight of authority, to destroy the Princes by any means 
within his power. Finding Iiimself strong enough for open 
opposition, Jung Bahadur no longer felt the necessity of 
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farther dissimulation, throw off the disguise he had worn so 
long, and explicitly declared himself for the Princes. He 
thought it fit to put down liis views in writing, and so he 
replied to the Queen’s letter, by letter. 

“ I have reocivod Your Majesty’s letter enjoining upon 
me the duty of perpetrating what I consider to bo a horrible 
crime. I foel obliged to proto.st humbly that such an act 
would bo (1) p'ccoediiigly unjust, inasinueli as the setting up 
of a younger son in sujJursoHsiou of the eldest is in contraven- 
tioix to all practice, and is directly in opposition to all laws, 
human and divine ; and i^2) it would be the commission of a 
most heinous crime in defiance of conscience and religion ; and 
on these ground.s I regret I am unable to obey you. Over 
and above niy duty to you as Regent, T owe another duty 
to the state, which in case of conflict must override any 
personal considerations. My duty to the State bids me to 
submit that, should Your Majesty over again repeat this order, 
you shall be prosecuted for attempt at murder by the law of 
the land.” 

Such a reply could not fail to overthrow all her hopes, 
and to excite her bitterest hatred for J ung Bahadur, who 
had proved himself a foul traitor to all her schemes of self- 
aggrandisement. She quietly pocketed the insult, and thence- 
forward took Bir JDhuj Bashinait into her confidence, and 
the two formed a plot for the death of Jung Bahadur, arrang- 
ing that, in case of success, the Premiership .should go to 
Bir Dhuj, But the perfidy of two successive Ministers, had 
taught the Queen not to attach mueh importance to mere 
promises, and she insisted on Bir Dhuj’s signing a Dharmf^atra 
(an agreement the fulfilment of which is guaranteed by reli- 
gious considerations), to make his promho of faithfulness ab- 
solutely binding. Bir Dbuj accepted the terms, and presented 
a gold wohur to the Queen as a token of his acluiowledgment. 
The preliminaries of the covenant being over, the Queen 
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received Bir Dhuj at a private audience in the garden of 
Bandarkhel, where a piece of copper, some tnlsi leaves, and 
a copy of the holy Ilavi Vanm had been brought, in prepara- 
tion for the oath of allegiance there to be taken.* With 
these sacred thiiigs upon his head, Bir Dhuj took a solemn 
oath that he would take an active part in the assassination 
of Jung Bahadur, and would give his utmost support in plac- 
ing the Queen’s son Kanendra Biki’am Shah on the throne, 
after murdering the heir apparent. The Queen in her turn 
swore that if Bir Dhuj would serve her purpose she would 
raise him to the office of Premier, which would be made 
hereditary in his family ; that as long as he and his descend- 
ants continued to serve the Prince and his heirs faithfully, 
they would be exempt from all punishment even if they com- 
mitted murdei-, provided the number of murders did not 
exceed seven, and did not extend to any member of tbe royal 
family. 

The oath having been taken, the Queen and her accom- 
plices proceeded to settle the details of the plot for the assassi- 
nation of Jung Bahadur. After long deliberations they de- 
cided to effect their object in the following manner : — Jung 
and his brothers were to be induced, on some pretext, to 
sleep in the apartments of the King and the two Princes. 
The conspirators were then to fall upon the King and hia 
sons, and were then to accuse Juug and his brothers of 
the deed, and the Queen was then to order the army to 
execute Jung and his partisans. But this plan was soon 
abandoned, either beoau.se of its being too clumsy, or because 
of some misgiving that Jung had got a scent of it. Another 
arrangement w’as then made, and a new conspirator, Wazir 

* A word of explanation is due to tiue ITindu mode ot adininisteiing a lesjal 
oath. The /u/btisasiniill plant, known inKiiRlishtis the holy bieil, which is hiddin 
gieat Teneration by the llmdus, who employ leaves ni their worships anl orher 
religious eeratnonies, the helief hoing that the gwl linn or ifarayan bad once de- 
cUte I th it he ia fond of dwelling among its le ives Conper i, 'jonddere 1 by the 
Hindus ti be the purest of the jnetais, and all fhoir *,acied vessels are made ot this 
metai. The Mari Varna is ope of our jaoet important holy books. 
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Singh, the son of tlio late Gagnn Singh, was enlisted into 
service. This officer secretly took forty or fifty chosen men 
from his rogimonts to the Baiidarkhel palace, mid concealed 
them in nooks and corners of the building and in the surround- 
ing garden. This arrangement was made in the presence of 
one Pandit Bijai B-aj, private tutor, who was ollbred the post 
of Raj Guru or Supremo Priest, if he could successfully 
allure Jung into the spot where they had decided to murder 
him. Bijai Raj accordingly went to Logal Tol, the Prime 
Minister's residence, and was no sooner ushered into the 
Minister’s presence than Jung Bahadur, who was wholly 
ignorant of the conspiracy, asked him, in a rather snubbing 
tone, “Well, Pandit, what news? You have come to-day 
after a long time; what is the object of this unusual visit? 
What is the latest news about the court ? ” Alarmed by the 
questions and the tone in which they were put, the timid 
Brahman thought that the plot had been betrayed, and 
quickly turning round, began to gasp forth a confession : 
“Nothing can remain a secret from Your Excellency, and 
it is for this purpose that I have coino to you " The Minis- 
ter gave a sudden start, yet feigning still as if he knew every- 
thing, he took the Pandit to a private chamber, where ho 
revealed the whole plot, concluding that a man would soon 
come with a pretended invitation from the Queen to a feast 
which she was holding in her garden at Bandarkliel. Bijai 
Raj was put under custody, aud promised the coveted post of 
Raj Guru, if the information he had given sliould prove true. 
Jung then called Jiis brothers and cousins, told them of 
the conspiracy, and ordered six companies of soldiers imme- 
diately to get under arms. 

All these preparations were completed in twenty min- 
utes, so as to take the conspirators by surprise and frustrate 
their preparations for resistance, in case they made any. 
Other considerations likewise necessitated expedition, for it 
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was possible that on obtaining intelligence of Jung’s pre- 
parations, they could throw away their arms and receive 
him as a fi’ieiid, in which case he would have been placed 
in a most awkward position, and could have hardly fur- 
nished any satisfactory explanation for thus responding to 
the Queen’s invitation at the head of an armed force, which, 
by a slight twisting of the facts, could he represented as 
a deliberate attempt to destroy the Queen and her party, 
and was sufficient to prejudice the troops against him, 
A false charge, like that which brought about the death 
of Bhimsen Thappa, was thus so easy to be trumped 
up, and it was so easy after that for his enemies to gain 
that object by lawful means which they were trying to 
achieve by foul treachery. Never did delay so fully mean 
death as when Jung Bahadur and his bi’othens used 
their best efforts to avoid it, and started with full speed 
in the direction of Bandarkhol. Jung and his brothers 
and cousins marched in the centre ; at their head were 
two companies of soldiers as advance guard; while the 
two remaining companies formed the rear guard. Bir JDhuj, 
anxious to be made Premier, fretted at the delay that Jung 
made in coming, and was riding towards his house to hurry 
him up, when about half way ho met Jung Bahadur’s party, 
armed to the teeth, and marching in full feather as though 
to a fight. His heart died witliin him when he saw this sud- 
den rencontre, and, suspecting his designs had been discover- 
ed, tried to mend matters by intimating to one of the front 
guard that he wished to see the Prime Minister, Krishna 
Bahadur first disarmed him, and then took him to Jung, to 
whom with clasped hands he said reverently : “ The Queen 
wishes Ypur Excellency to meet her in the Kote directly.” 
“ How can that be ? ” replied Jung, “ as you have been ap- 
pointed Minister, what more business has she with me ? ” 
Bir Dhuj turned pale and stood speechless, and in obedience 
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to a sign from Jung Baliadur, was cut to pieces by Captain 
Ttau Mchar. The moat important member of the conspiracy 
having thus been disposed of, Jung Bahadur hastened to the 
palace, where ho ordered his men to make prisoners of all 
who surrendered their arms, and to kill all those who offered 
resistance. Altogether some 23 men suffered death ; the rest 
were put in chains ; and only Captain Wazir Singh could fake 
timely fliglit and escape to the plains. A special body of 
soldiers was deputed to watch the movements of the Queen, 
who, it was feared, would prepare for further hostilities. An 
extraordinary meeting of the State Council w'as called, at 
which the following sentence, sanctioned by both the King 
and the heir-apparent, was passed upon tlio Queen : — 

" Wliarofts by your raceut oonducl you ba\o excceilocl Uio iiowars vested in j on 
by the ItOyiil Proolaiuation of the .1th of Jamury ISW, the «,overoign imlhority 
vested in you by tlio siiirt Prodamatlon is hereby withdrawn, on account of your 
attemrtiug totiihetlie life of the heir-aprateiit. You nttemjiled to murder the 
Friine Minister only as a preUiniiiary Btop townrdsthe murder of the Prince Sur- 
enriviv Bikraui Sh.ih, and sotting your own son Rnncndni niktani on the throne. 
Such an act clearly tends to the destiuetion of the royal family, and you were 
expressly prolnbiled from doing such acts by the Proci-unation, liy violating 
•which youluvio torfeitod all rights under it. You have caused the death of 
hundreda, and Inougbt ruin and misery upon your subjects, whoso misfortunes 
would not end as long as you remain in the country, nor would the life and 
property of even the best classes be sti{e'..uuder Ibis state of Bfraim. For the 
offences nfoiesiiid you are commanded to qiiTt the country, and make immediate 
preparaliniis for your removal to Benares.” 

The Queen was sent to reside temporarily in the house 
ofMaila Guruji at Makhantol in Kathmandu, where she 
was closely watched, and where she made rapid preparations 
to sot out for Benares. She insisted on taking her two 
sons, Banendra and Birendra, to share her exile ; and the 
two Princes also were most anxious to go. The King 
made no objection to his sons' departure, and gladly yielded 
to their wishes, though Jung Bahadur was loth to give his 
consent, and tried vainly to induce them to stay on iii Nepal, 
assuring them, by all the means in his power, that they 
would enjoy princely rank and every consideration due to 
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their birth and position. But they would not be separated 
from their queenly mother, and Jung Bahadur had to give in. 
Suddenly the King too expressed a desire of accompanying 
the Queen to Benares. Whatever might have been his real 
motives, he gave out his reasons in the following words 

“ According to our holy smptnre^, the laic of the Sn\ereis>ii i- hound uij with 
that of his auhjects, who suffer lor his sius and enjoy the fruits of his s irtue. 1 niii 
painfully conscious ol the many inmders that 1 have been the means of romniitting 
of the widespiend mihcry I have i-.ni’-ed to my people; and lam ln'ing litemlly 
weighed down hy the load of my sins, whieli sit heavy on my weary RhoiildPi-. 
I propose therefore to undertake a pilgrim.tgc to llenaros , where Iiy bathing iii 
the Ganges and by performing other pcnanco, I hope to expiate my sins.” 

J ung Bahadur pointed out how impolitic and dishonour- 
able it would ho for him to Icoop the pompaiu’ nl'thf* notorious 
Queen. But the King was insistont, and dung Bahadui’ 
therefore ordered preparations to be made for his journey, 
after having strictly warned him not to join any raoro in the 
Queen’s intrigues. 

On the 23rd of November the King and party loft for 
Benares, the heir-apparent acting as Regent ilnring the 
absence of his father. They were provided with 31 lakhs 
of rupees, and jewels of the aggregate value of 1 5 laklis. 
Of this sura, the jewels and 13 lakhs of the cash amount be- 
longed to the Queen’s private funds, and the roht was granted 
from the state treasury. They were escorted by six regi- 
ments of troops who however returned to Nepal as soon as the 
party had crossed the frontier and entered British territory. 
Four trustworthy officers — Captain Kharag Bahadur Rana, 
Kazi Karbir Khattri, Kazi Hemdal, and Subba Siddhi- 
man — were deputed by Jung Bahadur to attend the King 
till it should please him to return to Nepal. 

The Queen and party arrived safely at Benares, and the 
King, having completed his pilgrimage and spent consi- 
derable sums in offerings and charity, made up his mind to 
go hack to Nepal 

N 
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During Uio iib.soiice of tho King iiiid (^iiooii froiii Ncpul, 
the administration of tiro country was cari’iod on solely by 
Jung Bahadur, who had now assumed dictatorial .authority, 
though he was nominally assisted by the heir-apparent who 
was appointed to officiate as Regent. After the (bdeetion of 
the Bir Dhuj conspiracy, .lung was Ibimally rc-coidlrined in 
tho oftico of Proinier, and many lionoiary titles and dis- 
tincUoris W('r(' conlbrrcd ui>on him and his brothers as a mark 
of tho royal griititnde. All grants ol' laiul liold by his gve.at- 
unole, Bhiinsi'ii Thapjia, were restored to him. .lung ap- 
pointed his own lirothors and near relations and friends to all 
important offices of the .stati*, audio the more important 
militai’y conunanfls. The few months during which the 
royal family I'csidod at Benares, were pcuiiaps the happiest 
period in the liistoiy of Nepal, when the whole country en- 
joyed the blca.9ings of ])eaee and prosperity, and contentment 
reigned among all classes of subjects 

After spending throe montlxs in the Holy City, the King 
turned back to go to Nepal, leaving the Queen and her sons 
behind him. At Benares lie had been surrounded by a largo 
number of the court exiles from Nepal, who docked to him as 
round their old King, who would lead them back to thoir coun- 
try and restore them to their home and hearth. These num- 
bered about 200 men who wore drawn from all classes, — 
Chautarias, Thappas and Pandes, — whom common miafoidunc 
had united like brothers in a common purpose. At their head 
were Guru Prasad Rliah, Guru Baghunath Pandit, and Kasii 
Jagat Kam Punde, all of whom followed the King as far as 
Sigowli, where he made a halt, and for some time seemed uncer- 
tain as to whether or not he should return to Nepal. Here 
these malcontents exercised all the arts of flattery and chican- 
ery to induce him to make one grand effort, with their aid, to 
regain his throne and overthrow the contemptible upstart 
who had usurped the kingly power by pushing his way to the 
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Preinierisliip. '’flic King at Ki-st rcliif'Ocl to libteii to such 
schombs, aud tried to tlisuiiss their impurtuuities by uiakiug 
them preeeutb of uiuiiey, each according lo his rank. But 
they declined to leave biui, and tried to gain eiitraiice into ids 
heart by prolitse professious oKdevotiou and loyalty, that 
easily soi'teu a luonareh’s will. Kajoiidra Bikraiii Shah was 
soon prevailed ujioii to listen to whaLever (iuru Prasad 
Chautavia liatl to say in recoiunieiidatiou of a serious attempt 
to invade Nepal aud crush down the party of Juiig Bahadur. 
At the same time he made the Queen a willing partner in his 
schemes, aud caused hoi- to write repeatedly to the King 
rogai-diug the practicability of raising an army with a \’iew 
to invading Nepal. Nor was the wily Chautaria lacking iii 
other ways of entrap[)iug the King, for he placed before His 
jMajesty alluring precedents drawn from the history of Nepal, 
dwelling os[)ecially on the last feat ol' Ban Bahadur Whah, 
who in 180-1 had marched uj» to tJie capital and regained his 
supremacy after overtlu-owiiig the grasidng Damodar l^inrc, 
by exciting sympathy in the Jieai'ls of the (hn-khn soldiery. 
Buell a reoeut jjreeedent could uot fail to impress the royal 
mind with the feasibility of the plan, and he hujuired how- 
such a handful of men eoidd hope to wage war against the 
foruiidahlo forces that Jung Bahadur could an-ay under 
his banner. They explained that they had already made 
arrangomeuts by which tlmy w'ouM be joined by no less than 
2,000 men, the moment they reauhed within sight of the 
frontier, aud that they only waited for his royal command 
and for the assistance of his royal purse tu set the scheme 
to work. The King, who had by this time been made a com- 
plete convert to their views, readily handed over the 23 lakhs 
he had still in hand, aud gave the word to make immediate 
preparations for inarching upon Kathmandu. Guru Prasad 
\vas nominated Prime Minister, Kaai Jagat Bahadur, Com 
mander-in-Chiof, and Baghunatli Pandit, Bupremc Priest. 
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Tlio intriguurs had a doable purpose in view in (urtlier- 
lug such a wild scliemo, which would bo ocpially proKtable to 
them iu case both of s access and failuru ; foi’ if successful they 
would regain thoir fornior power, whoretis if they foiled they 
would not bo out of pocket at any rate. They succoodod iu 
Hnuooziug out all the money ho had loft, which, of course, 
they shared among Ihemsolvos mostly for thoir ])rivato 
purp<j,sos, ciuployiug only about 3 or 1 lakhs iu raising four 
regiiuouts each consisting of 500 strong. 

While those schemoa were uiaturiug, the emissaries ol‘ 
Jung Bahadur were not sitting idle. They had watched the 
whole transaction from the beginning to the ond, and liad not 
foiled to try thoir host to explain to the Kiug that it would 
(uily result in his ruin, and that the only safe course was to go 
liack iu peace to Kathmandu ; ou the other baud, they kept 
J uug Bahadur acquainted with ovoiy detail of the plot. Tho 
King, of course, por-sistcntly deuiod having secretly bestowed 
wealth and rauk, and said that Iro would dismiss his followurs 
before preparing to roturu homo, while all the time he was in 
secret oorrespouduuce with tho Queen at Benares, settling 
details of the plot on which so mucli dopentlcd. IdLo tried to 
delude Jung Bahadur by couohiug in the most llatteriiig laug- 
uage, the letter he wrote to him and to his sous iu Nepal, 
umployiug all tho resources of honied speech to create the false 
imprc.ssion tliat there was nothing wrong about Ihm. When 
Jung Bahadur lieardof tho royal plot against him, he wrote 
to tho Kiug asking him to return to Kathmandu without 
delay. The Kiug wrote back in reply that he would do so if 
the Queen was allowed also to roturu, and to this he received 
the following from the Prime Minister : — 

“ In the face of what has passed, it is impossible that 
the Queen should be permitted to re-enter Nepal, as it is 
clearly detrimental to the interests of the country that she 
should do so. But if you like to bring the two Princes with 
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you, you may do so. If you fail to return within a rea.sonablo 
time, the Prince-Ro“-cut, Sureudra Bikram, will be set upon 
the throne in your place.” 

But this, like many other letters from Jung, was never 
replied to by the King, who, in his besotted iinbeeility, had 
become a lifeless tool in the hands of the Queen and her 
empty 1 leaded partisans. The plot was now ripe for operation, 
and it was determined to .send in advance some daring cut- 
throats who were to murder Jung Bahadur as a preliminary 
stop towards the expedition. Two soldi or.s were accordingly 
commissioned with this deed, and they were each armed with 
two pistols and the following Firman or Royal Charter : — 

“ Ii'rom Sri, Sri, Sri, Sri, Sri, Malmrajii DUimj fiajaiidni Diknun Shah 
To the Nopal Army, and our 1‘JS lakha of subjects — 

“ TIiq lioiirt'i-5 of this I''irmuii set with tlie royal seal hare hoeu oeut to you by 
ourkiugly authority, tuid they have killed Juug Bahadur by our express commaud. 
Know yo all thot should any one llirow any obstacle in their way or OiUise any 
injury to tliom, he shuU be flayed alive, and that whoever helps them in the c.xeca- 
tion of our eoiamaud shiill bo rewarded with we.iUh, honour and laud according to 
rank ami merit." 

It appears that tJio conspirators had made this arrango- 
nicnt to ensure Ihoir own safety, for if those assassins were 
detected and thereafter were forced to make a Ml confession, 
the main budy of the traitors would be sufficiently distant 
from the centre of authority to be practically immune ; where- 
ius in case they succeeded in their attempt without creating 
much disturbance at tlie capital, tliey bad only to luarcb on 
and take up the offices that would ho quietly awaiting their 
arrival. In a woi’d, these assassins were to sound the political 
feeling at the ca[»ita], and to measure the o-Ktent of Jung 
Bahadur’s indueuce, to enable their employers to judge how 
far their scheme was practicable. They had not to wait long ; 
on the 1 ath of May the two ruffians were arrested by the 
Police under circumstances admitting of no explanation, for 
both the pistols and the Royal Pirmau were found upon theii' 
person On being examined they made a revelation of the 
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whole ])lot Iroiii iLs iirst iueoptiou 1<> tlio liiiul singes that were 
yot to follow. Juug llnlunhif look the two meu to the 
])ai'ndo ground ofTajidikhol, nud .sounded a call to arms, which 
the troops iiuinedintely obeyed by laustoiing in the Inrg’o 
boilo^v stjunre . .Iimg Ihdindur Look his stand in a central spot, 
witl) <ni(‘ eouspirator on (‘aeli hand, juid in obedience to the 
royal coininaiid contained in the Finnaii,, read it out to the 

soliders, and concluded by saying 

"All ut you, Imlh I'lOiIv lUul lilu, Ii.im' hml ti liltiir U>,lu ut tlie hile rvouN. Jl(>ii' 
ji'o you coramiiiidLJ directly liy tlie Uiiiy to kill .hiiiy lliilKiiliir, mid liore sl.iudi that 
Jung Biiluulut 111 iiuiut till •iCiiU'iiuo. Soldier's ' is tlu-iv ouo amoiiK you, who dare 
shoot me .- ’ 

'’J''he soldiers presented aims and witli one voice replied ; 

“ Wo obey no (uic hut Vouc lisoelloiioy, and recognise iio other ordirs as lalul. 
tliolato eiuiits hiiie made youi hrithi^ul .ibilitius moil uiiimrlcutius While you bit 
lit the holm of tlio adiuinistratiou mo eiilertaiu the l•um]dl>tesl cminduiico th,it ) on 
will btaer tlio country oU'cir ot oiorv dilliijulty and distress. Wo an* always ready 
1(1 (d)oy > ou." 

Juug JBahadul' tlirico bowed to the sultliors in grateful 
aokiiowlodgiueut ol‘ their submission and loyalty, and then 
mounting ou a lofty dais, with the Iroops crowding round 
him, he issued the following proelaiuatiou : — 

" Wliurcaa Ilia Mujobty, Mahar,i,|a liajcudia Uikram Shah luib takuii iii> hlb rusi > 
deuce lu.i foreign couutry, and whuivas Uo has, on several ocoasions, uxhilnted uii- 
mwtakoable uyintituius oC iusaiiity, wliiuli ronders it iiupossiblB that uonllrleuue eiiu 
any loiigor be]jlauud lu him, lie it liureby known unto .ill moii Unit he should, Ironi 
this (Uy, be eoiisidered as tiaiiug alhlicalod, an I that Urn Il(>ir-Api)iireiit rriiicc 
Siireudra Biknuii Shah slioiilit, tiom this day, ho taken us having siicoeO(h>d lu thu 
tliiono as tlie rightful Sovereign oi Kujml ” 

The troops agaui presented arms in token of their accept- 
ance, and Jung Bahadur sent i’ur the Prince, at whose 
approach the artillery tired a Sfilute proelaiiui ug his accession 
to the whole country. Other ceiemouies customary on the 
occasion of the installation of a new sovereign, were duly 
gone through, and a fortnight’s holiday granted to all public 
servauls. To make the holiday really enjoyable (as if there 
were no enjoyment apart from vice), gambling was made 
permissible in the barracks fur five days, with I ho ]iioviso 
that they Avere to bet nothing but money. 
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The next day, the ISth of May 1847, Jung Bahadur 
called a meeting of the Council at which a letter to the ex- 
King waa drafted, written and signed by 370 officers both civil 
and military. The contents were to the following effect : — 

“ Wlipreas 1 1) Vour Mdlosty, with ihf Kal.i Panrlcfi, li ivo paused tli< 

(loath o[ Ui(' ahlo iMinistor HhimsiMi Thapp.i, and then, allvitii,' ymiiNeir with the 
(ipposito jmrtj of the I’happas, liiivp cniisod thedoath of l.ir£>o niirahorsof tho Pandos : 
whereas f2) in conjimetioii with tlio junior (iiioen Liilcshmi Deri, .\nu hare oaiwd 
the murder of anofhorMiuislor Mather Sintfli ; wlifireas (.Ti in (•oiifraventioti of law. 
(stahUslusl usa{{ 0 , niid family tradition .\ on hiivo alii’imtod your sov<>rf>iffii au- 
thority tot lie (junim and thus eansod the mnssneres at the lCot(> and the llnnd.irKhpl , 
whoroae ( I) fiom yoiirrosidenco in .1 loreign country you hasp -put orders for the 
murder of 1 he ])rpsent Minister .1 (ins' llali.ulur ; it nivpears t lint yon are unfit to rule 
the enimtry over whose destinii's Providenee hasphieed you to preside, and lienee 
hy the una,niinnus udll of the noldps and tlio people, we have set up Priuee Siirendrii 
Bikram Shah on the throne of Nopal, .md lie it hnnwn unto yoiitli it from this day 
.you have coaseil to reign. It is not our inteittion to keep you in biiuisliment, should 
you wish to return home, but it is (iiiite determined that you shall have no share in 
the administration of affairs, nor possess any public aullioi it,v. TIu' ffovernment is 
prepared to grant you a handsome allowanee if you ohno«e I 0 reside in British terri- 
tory j but if you should prefer to return to your country, we assure you that you 
shall receive every affention and honour iis l«>flts tlie position of an ev Sovereign of 
Nniial.” 

At the .same time a notification was issued to Ihnso 
NopaloRP pxilos who bad enlisted undor the baimer of the King 
at Benares, that they iverp at liberty lo rotuni In Nepal, and 
that If they ffiiled lo do so within a woeh of the infoi’niatiou, 
they would bo treated as rebels if over detected lo be coming 
back to their home. But no such amnesty was jiroclaimed to 
thoso who had boon bauished for complicity in the two late mas- 
•sacres. Many availed themselves of this offer, and deserted th(' 
King ; but many still adhered to liis cause, and of these latter 
class were the four regiments that had been raised l)y Guru 
Prasad for the invasion of Nepal. Bnt it was not pemoual loy- 
alty that attached those meroeiiaries tft this shadoiv of a King : 
it was rather the inffueiioe of Iheir leader Guru Prasad tlnil 
held them together with tlireats and allurements. For Guru 
Prasad had not lost all hope, and .still ohori.shcd dreams per- 
haps wilder than the one tlntt had just been dissipated. He 
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was convinced that further tanyiug in British territory would 
thin tho ranks of his followors, many of whom had already 
gone back to thoir home, and he therefore advised the King 
to march in tho direction of Nepal, where, he hoped, he would 
at once be joined by tho mass of the population, who, as he 
flattoi ed the King, would hook I'ound the standard of their bo- 
loA od luonaroh . Ho oven v <_ lit I lu' length o P hoping that those 
very soldiers, whom Jung ’Bahadui would send to meet them, 
would, instead of liring at them, throw down their arms at 
the feet of their Sovcicign, and could then be successfully 
employed against Jung Bahadur himself, who, thus weakened, 
would fall an easy prey into their clutches. Tho weak 
monarch was again made a ready coincrl, and induced to 
march to Nepal. Ho soon crossed tlu‘ h outii'r, and encamped 
at Alan where he was overtaken by his suppoiturs. Mean- 
while Jung Bahadur, who had received timely intelligence of 
this renewed activity of the conspiratois, sent Captain 
Sanak Singh at the head of the Gbrakhnath regiment, to 
oppose the rebels, and had directed him to march lia Mak- 
wanpur, so as to cut off thoir retreat to the British territories. 
But soou learning that it was not merely a plundering ex- 
pedition but an organised invasion, and that the enemy were 
no less than 3,000 strong, he sent four more regiments under 
General Bam Baliadurto co-operate with Sanak Singli, if he 
was not able to cope with them with lus siugle regiment. 
Raghunath Pandit, after following the King for a short dis 
tance, found his courage failing him as he approached nearer 
and nearer the Nepalese territory, well foreseeing the result oi 
the desperate conflict which was about to ensue, for he was 
thorougldy aware of the resources, both military and intel- 
lectual, that Jung Bahadur commanded ; and tho pusillani- 
mous Pandit quietly slipped out of harm’s way back to 
Benares, having of course previously tilled his pockets with 
as much money as he could lay hands on. 
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Sanak Singh, on reaching Bisaaulia on the 27th of July, 
learned that the ox-King was still oncainped with his rabble 
force at Alau Without losing a moment, he marched straight 
in the direction of that village, reached it early next moruijjg, 
and immediately commenced an attack, which was so sudden 
that the enemy had scarcely lime to arm themselves. Still 
they bravely defended themselves for more than a quarter of 
an hour, and it was not till 250 of them had fallen, that tliey 
began to give way. The darkness of the small hours of the 
morning added to the confusion caused by tlie suddenness of 
the attack ; the inferior discipline of the royal forces could not 
stand the organised onsets of a well-trained and well-officered 
army ; though otherwise the odds were on their side. The 
assailants pressed on, slaying all who fell in their way ; the so- 
called leaders took to shameful flight very soon after the com- 
mencement of the action ; a frightful panic fell upon the men, 
and many I’an away before they had seen the face of a foe. The 
King mounted on an elephant was preparing for flight, when 
Captain Sanak Singh, hearing of it, galloped forward to inter- 
cept his retreat, and soon made him a prisoner. On the side of 
the assailants there was none killed and only 21 were wounded. 

The ex-King was placed in a closed palanquin, and 
conducted as a prisouor to Makwanpur, and thence vid 
Sisaghari to Thankot. He was taken to Kathmandu on the 
8th of August under a salute of guns, and was treated with 
every mark of honour, and then sent on to BhaLgaon, where 
the old palace was assigned for his residence. There he lived 
like a retired sovereign under surveillance, for it was feared lest 
the people or the army should rise in his favour, and refuse to 
acknowledge the new sovereign. Hence it was that the route 
chosen to bring the King back to Kathmandu waswdMakwan- 
prir, which was on the outskirts of the country, and where there 
was little fear of any popular demonstrations in favour of the 
deposed monainh. But happily no kind of sympatdiy wa« 

o 
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manifested anywhere in Nopal cither by the populace or the 
soldiery ; there Avere rather demonstrations of the other kind, 
for in many places the people taunted him by cheering J ung 
Bahadur with cries of “Victory to Jung Bahadur.” No 
doubt the ex-King at that time must liave bitterly accused the 
traitorous exiles for the gross deception they had practised 
as regards the wave of public sympathy for him. 

Rajendra Bikram seemed to live in a sort of gloomy 
acquiescence in his deposition and in the new form of Govern- 
ment that had been set up during his absence. But not 
many days after he had taken up his residence at Bhatgaon, 
he was caught in the act of tampering AA'ith some of those 
who were allowed access to him, and he was consequently 
prohibited from leaving the palace and placed under closer 
watch. After a short time he was transferred to his old 
palace at Kathmandu, but ho was at all hours attended by 
trustworthy officers whom Jung Bahadur had placed with him 
to watch his movements and send daily reports of his doings. 
He was further prevented from seeing his own sous for some 
time, though afterwards tliis restriction was withdrawn. In 
every other respect, however, he was treated in a way befit- 
ing his royal birth, care being taken that his liberty did not 
extend to creating any disturbance in the country. 

This bloodless revolution that had dethroned one King and 
set up another, was not followed by any breach of the public 
peace ; and the neAV King was recognised both by his own sub- 
jects and by the British Government. The birth of a son and 
heir to the new King on the 30th of November 1847’, further 
strengthened Surendra Bikram’s position on the throne. The 
little Prince was afterwards named Trailokya Bikram Shah. 

But Guru Prasad Chautaria was not so willing as the 
others to transfer his allegiance to the son during the lifetime 
of the father. His dreams of power, though dissipated so 
often, still haunted him, and he did not cease to entert' lin tbp 
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belief that the removal of Jung Bahadur was all that was 
necessary to the complete realization of his hopes. He there- 
fore formed yet another plot to assassinate Jung Bahadur, 
and with that object sent two assassins to Kathmandu. On 
the 11th of April 1848, as Jung Bahadur was returning from 
Patan, his attention was accidentally attracted towards two 
men armed with rifles, lurking in a cornfield near Kalmochan 
Ghat, under circumstances well calculated to arouse suspicion. 
He stopped his elephant and got the two men brought before 
his presence ; there was something in the looks, and the em- 
barrassment they plainly manifested, which deepened his sus- 
picion. They were asked why they were hiding in a cornfield 
at that hour of the evening (for it was 5 o’clock) ; but they 
replied that they had come out to shoot pigeons. The reply 
appeared to Jung Bahadur to bear the unmistakable stamp 
of falsehood, and he ordered some of his men to examine the 
rifles to discover with what kind of shot they were loaded, 
and it was found that they contained bullets. This was an 
undeniable proof of the murderous intentions they tried to 
conceal under the pretence of sport. They were threatened 
with torture to induce them to confess their guilt, but they 
doggedly asserted their innocence and repeated the pigeon 
story. On being put to trial they made a full confession, and 
were hanged. 

In May 1848 Jung Bahadur was informed by the British 
Eesidentat Kathmandu that there was likelihood of a second 
war between the English and the Sikhs, and he volunteered 
the services of six regiments of Nepalese troops, under his 
own personal command, to assist the English in the coming 
war. The British Government expressed their satisfaction 
at the kind offer, hut declined it with proper acknowledg- 
ments on the ground of their being in no need of help at that 
time, and assuring him that they would gladly accept it if 
occasion should arise, 
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Guru Prasad Ghautaria had not yot exhausted his re- 
sources for forming conspiracies to murder Jung Bahadur. 
Nothing seemed to daunt this inveterate foe, for only two 
months after the frustration of his last scheme, ho liirod 
another party of assassins and sent them to Kathmandu, 
where they took up their quartons in the house of a Nowar 
gentleman, and waited for a favourable opportunity. Jung 
Bahadur roooivod notice of this lurking dangoi' at midnight 
on July 27th, 1848, and instontly sent 25 men of his body- 
guard under Captain Sanak Singh to besiege the house and 
arrest the offendors, The three misoroants, knowing that 
they had boon surrounded, and foreseeing the fate that awaited 
them, tried to escape, and one of them, in trying to jump 
down from a wall, fractured his skull and died immediately 
afterwards. It was found on investigation tluit the owner of 
the house, where those conspirators were in hiding, was also 
an accomplice, and all of them wore severely punished, the 
two principal ones with imprisoumout for life, and the Newar 
with banishment. Even the house was pulled down to its 
foundations, and the ground ploughed up. 

In October of the same year Jung Bahadur again offered 
his services to the British Government in their sooond war 
with the Silths, but the offer was again declined with thanks. 
I cannot agree with Dr. Oldfield in his oonjacture of tho 
motives with which my father made this offer ; it is in- 
teresting to quote the ivords with which he makes his 
ingenious surmises : — 

“ lu m&kiug this offer it is impossible to suppose thut the Minister mflu- 
enced hy any sincere or actiye closire to see the BntUli jjower incrcnsetl in the 
north-'weat. lie probably thought it a good opportunity to biing liis uame person- 
ally before the British Uoreinment under favourable ciroumstanoas and tlut, in 
making an offer, which he must have known would he refused , he should gel the credit 
with the British Oovemment of at least friendly iiitonlions, and naturally hoped 
that in this way ho might win the support of the British Ooi cnimenl, and by being 
looked upon as their friend, he might strengthen his own posilion m the Nepalese 
Darbar. It is probable also that, although the mission to England was not llieii 
talked of publicly, it was privately in contemplation at that time, and that Jung 
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thought thot the offer of his und Ins array’s serviees would ensure ins lecening a 
cordial and IhitLeriiig welcome on his arrival iii ISnglancl." 

It is disappointing, to say the least of it, to hoar Dr 
Oldfield thus casting unjust aspersions on the sincerity of 
one whom ho knew so well, at least in the early part of his 
career. All the world now knows how devotedly attached he 
was to the British Power, not as a time-serving fiattorer, nor 
as a hungry hanger-on, nor again with a love that wa.s undig- 
nified in any way, but always with a real, heart-felt feeling of 
friendliness coupled with admiration. His hero’s heart, in 
its love for heroism, loved the heroic wherever he found it, 
regardless of differencG,s of race or nationality. In volunteer- 
ing hi.s services during the Second Sikh War, his motive 
may not have been to promote British aggrandisement 
in the Punjab, but it i.s undeniable that he was anxious to 
avert all danger or disaster from the Powei’, with which ho 
bore such friendly rolalions We have seen that on the occasion 
of the First Sikh War, JungBahadur vehemently opposed the 
views of .some of the Nepalese statesmen who spoke of helping 
the Sikhs, and that it was mainly through Jung Bahadur’s 
instrumentality that Nepal discountenanced the Sikh appeal 
for assistance, and offered to join hands with the English 
instead. It is possible that this was done because of its 
having been politically prudent ; but there is no discrepancy 
between prudence and sincei’ity, and sometimes a friendship 
begun in mere prudence attains the height of sincerity and 
devotion. I do not understand how Dr. Oldfield can assume 
that Jung Bahadur “ must have known that his offer would 
be refused,” unless it be from the fact that his first offer did, 
in point of fact, happen to be declined. But to base a state- 
ment on a precedent of this nature is a dangerous precedent 
in itself, and involves the fallacy I vaguely remember to have 
read as Non causa pro cavsa. That he did so in order to 
“ strengthen his own position in the Nepalese Durbar ” is an- 
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other conjecture equally wide of the mark, for though certainly 
he valued the friendship of the British, it was with no such 
selfish motive of solidifying his influence in his own country ; 
for the doubtful weight of the alliance of a foreign nation was 
scarcely necessary to nuginont the influence of one who drew 
his strength from the spontaneous goodwill of 56 lakhs of his 
countrymen That it was done to “ ensure his receiving a 
cordial and flattering welcome on his arrival in England ” is 
the most fanciful of the many ingenious fancies Dr. Oldfield 
has indulged in, for there was not the slightest idea of his 
visiting England at this time, not even “ privately in contem- 
plation" ns the Doctor supposes. 

On December 22nd, 1848, the King, the Prime Minister, 
and the chief officers of State, accompanied by 32,000 soldiers, 
52 guns, 300 cavalry, 250 horse artillery, 2,000 camp 
followers, and 700 ration officers, started for the Torai on a 
shooting excursion Tickets were issued to all those who 
wished to join the party, and by this means objectionable men 
were excluded After reaching Bissaulia, they proceeded east- 
wards along the fringe of the forest in search of game The 
Maharaja shot eight tigers and two magnificent stags before 
he had reached Patharghatta But owing to the spread of 
malaria in the camp, and to the fact that the Maharaja him- 
self suffered from the prevailing disorder, the sportsmen were 
discouraged, and decided to break up the camp early in Janu- 
ai-y-j by which time the epidemic had claimed 371 victims. 

Vile imputations have sometimes been made against Jung 
Bahadur in relation to this shooting trip, which has been 
stigmatised as “ a preconcerted movement on the part of the 
"Nepalese, with a view to create a diversion in favour of the 
Sikhs, by obliging the Indian Government to collect a force 
on the Nepalese frontier, and so preventing their sending up 
additional troops towards the Panjab.” There can be no 
doubt that the concentration of such a huge armed force in the 
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Terai, at a time when the British Grovernment in India were 
engaged in a deadly war with the Sikhs and had lately 
sustained a severe reverse, was politically most inexpedient) 
and was liable to be misconstrued, and in point of fact was 
actually misinterpreted, as is evident from the fact that strong 
remonstrances were emphatically addressed by Lord Hardinge 
to the Nepal Government. The occasion was certainly an 
unfortunate one ; but there can be no questiou that there was no 
duplicity, no deception in the motives of the Minister, and 
Colonel Thoresby, the Resident, is of the same opinion. He 
always maintained that it was purely a hunting expedition, 
and that the presence of so large a body of troops was from 
a desire partly to add to the splendour of the royal cortege, 
but chiefly because, in the then unsettled state of Nepalese 
politics and parties, the Minister was afraid to leave them 
behind for fear of treachery and a counter-revolution against 
himself, during his absence in the Terai. Colonel Thoresby 
on the spot was surely better able to judge the actual facts of 
the case than we can now. The papers in ray possession state 
that his object was to hold sham fights in the jungles of the 
Terai, and to save the troops from the rigorous winter of the 
Valley. It is extremely unjust to think that the same man 
would one day be ready to spill his blood in defence of the 
British cause, and the next day practise the grossest form of 
cheating to ruin his friends. 

The camp was broken up on the 1 7th of January 1849, and 
the Minister reached Thapathali on the morning of the 17th 
of the same month. Three days later he removed his court 
to Gokaran, where he spent a few days in hawking and hunt- 
ing, and then returned to Thapathali, and continued for some 
time to perform his more peaceful duties of administration. 

Thirty Arab horses of excellent breed, which the Minister 
bad ordered from Bombay, arrived on the evening of the 16th 
February. He was satisfied with the purchase, and himself 
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tried tlio animals by riding on them. Of these he gave one 
each to Ranoddip Singh and Jagat Shamshcr. Riding was 
always his favourite mode of recreation, and ho took a 
deal of interest in horses f(ir othci reasons as well, for ho knew 
that much of tlie etriciency of cavalry soldiers and officers 
depends on their hoiug well mounted. 

About tliis time a few acres of land belonging to a 
imdi (or dealer in flowers) named Shoo Narayaii, were needed 
by himself for the OKtonsion of Thapathali gaidon, and the 
assessors appraised the value of tlio plot at Rs. 700. Tlie 
malii who had seven sous, had crocteil a number of huts on 
the plot in requisition, and knowing that it was required for 
the Minister’s own purpose, lie took occasion to demand the 
exorbiteint sum of Rs 1,500, when ho was offered the 
estimated value and told to lease the laud with all its ap[)ur- 
teiiancos. When this f<vct was reported to the Minister, ho 
ordered the payment of the Rs. 1,500 at once. But when the 
avaricious maZt saw that the price ho had demanded was so 
readily paid, ho made further objections to the sale, saying 
that the property had been in possession of his family for 
many generations, and lie now demanded double the sum. 
Any other person, under similar circumstances, would have 
felt quite indignant at such villainy ; but Jung Bahadur con- 
sented to pay Rs. 3,000. Such a sum was more than four times 
the real value of the plot. Jung Bahadur could easily have 
silenced the wicked mali, but he would not tolerate to misuse 
his authority in this way. Encouraged by this leniency of 
the Minister, the mali refused to accept even Rs. 3,000, and 
raised his demand to Rs. 5,000, on the ground that though 
he himself was willing to dispose of the property for the 
lower sum, his sons would not let him accept anything 
below Rs. 5,000, and wanted to have, in addition to the 
cash payment, a house for each of themselves in cxcliange 
for their ancestral home. The Revenue Officer, who carried 
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on the negoticafcion, oould not restrain himself any more at 
this sliixniefaeed exaction of the mali, and threatened him with 
boating, which the mali retorted by declaring that ho was as 
much master of his own private affairs as Jung Bahadur 
himself was of the public. The officer answered him with a 
slap on his face, and reported the matter to the Minister, who 
sent for the man, and quietly explained to him that the repeat- 
ed breaches of agreemoiit he had deliberately made were 
punishable by law, which could compel him to sell for a reason- 
able amount, which would be the sum originally estimated ; 
but that as this was a private transaction, lie would have the 
Rs. 5,000 ho had demanded. The tnali then relented, tlio 
.sale was completed, and the plot of land converted into a 
garden. 

This anoedoto illustrates a point in the character of Jung 
Balvadur that is so extremely rare among Orioutal potentates, 
who seldom know whoro to draw the line between offioial rela- 
tion and private dealing, and invariably bring the authority of 
oftico or rank to serve petty private ends. The intoxication of 
power works so mightily upon Eastern brains that they are 
rarely over sober, and they carry into their private concerns 
the same air of repellent hauteur, the same tone of imperious 
commandeering, the same disposition to rush to punitive 
measures as characterize their official conduct. They never 
speak to people of low rank but at the point of the lash, or 
the tip of the shoe, or at best with a deadly curse; they 
seldom transact business without concluding a lucky bargain, 
and every one knows that the Eastern official gets his 
things cheaper than any other class of human beings. Such 
things are matters of every day occurrence in India, where I 
have now resided for twenty years ; such things were quite as 
common in my own country twenty years ago ; and I believe 
it is equally so everywhere else in the East, and hence no on(* 
takes such oonduot as anything unusual or tyraimical or 

p 
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immoral. Under those eircumstancos ive must consider this 
trait of Jung Eahadur’s character as nothing short of a virtue, 
in the possession of whicli ho showed how immeasurably supe- 
rior he was to all liis bureaucratic brethren in the East, and 
how above ho rose to the standard ol morality attained in his 
time. 

Another anecdijlc jiortainiiig to this same period has 
been ^neserved. On March i2ih, 1849, the Minister, accom- 
panied by all his brothor.s and cousins, went out to Golcara- 
neshwar for shooting snijie. During his return home, the sun 
was high, and it was very hot Eccling thirsty, he dismount" 
od, and sought a drink of water at a miserable hut on the 
wayside. After quenching' his thirst lie asked the poor woman, 
who had given him the water all about her circumstancoSj 
and how she earned her livelihood. Ho learned that the 
husband of the Avoman had for some time boon a private in 
the Nepal Army, and had long since been thrown out of 
employment; that she had four daughters, two being of 
marriageable age, and tAvo sons, aged 14 and 1 G, — altogether 
a large family, maintaining themselves with extreme difficulty. 
The Minister assured the good Avoman of his protection, 
and bade her not to fear, for he said he Avould make some pro- 
vision for her family. So saying he ordered one of his personal 
attendants to fetch Rs. 4,000, and when the amount was 
brought, he placed it before the wondering woman, saying, 
“ Here is something for the marriage of your boys and girls, 
for a few jeAvels for your personal decoration, and for a house 
for you to live in. ” The woman, greatly amazed as to who 
this unknown benefactor might be, threw hei’self in transports 
of gratitude at his feet ; but he checked her impulse, declaring 
that a woman should not touch any feet but her husband’s. 
Before leaving the hut he ordered that her tAVo sons should 
be enlisted in the array as privates. Not content with so 
much, he sent a Subedar from Pashupati with another sum 
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of Ks. J,000 to tho kiiid-lioartod woman, to have a lionso built 
therewith. Sucli instances of princely charity are rare enough 
among uiHiikiud, oven among those who are literally princes; 
but they wore never more common than in Jung Bahadur’s 
lile. Indeed, it may be laid down as the barest fact that acts of 
generosity wore more frequent in his life than acts of govern- 
ment, though it may look like a paradox to say so. The poor 
and tho helpless wore alwa^^s his first objects of concern, and 
never did he travel, at home or abroad, without seeking means 
of relieving tho destitution of the poor. We remember that his 
father had sijent his whole fortune in the service of the poor, 
and was never tired of assisting them ; and Jung Bahadur had 
worthily inherited this distinguished virtue from his noble 
father. We shall liavc occasion to record liis deeds of charity 
as we go on, 

Yory soon after this memorable deed, another circum- 
stance brought about the display of another of his noble 
qualities — his active encoiu’agement of works of public utility, 
which was in a way only a corollary of his boundless charity. 
In April 1849 a bridal party, numbering about 22 men, wore 
set upon, plundered and slaughtered, by a gang of robbers, 
while passing by the narrow circuitous path that runs by the 
Kosi river The Bhotias of the neighbourhood had long 
carried on their profession of liighwaymanship In this narrow 
defile, the darkness and isolation of which rendered it such a 
fitting field for their depredations. The place was for many 
years notorious as a haunt of marauders, and life and proper- 
ty was never safe in that locality. Jung Bahadur sanctioned 
three lalrbs of rupees for broadening the two paths leading 
from Kathmandu to Mechi and Doti, established police 
outposts all along both of them, and rid tho place of its 
horror in very little time. 

Another matter which occupied Jung Bahadur’s best 
attention was iuoculation against small-pox. In the East this 
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tlvoadfu] buouvge ib a jioriodieal visitant, and in India and Nu- 
ptd it is vogardod as a inaiiifobiation of the divine MTath (which 
peojjlo Dut ol’ loav i*all nioroy), which haw to lie appeased by 
cortain modes of woi'sliip, whieli superstition has sanctioned as 
custom aiy on such oceasioub. Naturally, therefore, there should 
be strong opposition to the adoption of any lucasurew caleulatod 
to mitigate the horrois ol' this pcstilonee among the unthink- 
ing multitude ; and in Nepal this hostility to all innovations 
ib especially strong, since niountainours are osbontially a 
conservative race everywhere, owing to tho fact that their 
isolation renders impossible tliat communication between one 
nation and another which is the healthiest mode of promoting 
civilization and culture. J nug Bahadur sucoossfully tided over 
tho opposition, and enforced the native form of inoculation 
throughout the couiiliy, oven into the remote mountain 
recesses, punishing all iioglocfc in this matter with a heavy 
fine. 

In the spring of 1849, Maharani Chaiid Kunwar, tho 
Queen of King Ranjit Singh of the Punjab, wlio, since tho 
eoiifllusion of tho Soeond Sikh War, had been confined by tlic 
British Govormneut in the fort of Chuiiar, succeeded in 
making her escape by cleverly substituting a female slave in 
her stead. Travelling in the disguise of a fomalo roclnso, 
sometimes in a boat, sometimes in a hired dooly, or on a hirod 
ponJ^ she made hor way, without check or suspicion, through 
the country, until she reached Bhidhliakhori in Nopal on tho 
21&t of April 1849. Onoo in the fortress of Nepal, slic knew 
that she was safe from any hostile pursuit at least She wah 
accompanied by no royal retinue, no army of attendants, and 
passed herself off everywhere as a female hennit travelling 
to join her hermit husband in Nepal. Neither her escape 
nor her arrival in Nepal was known to the Britisli Guvern- 
nienl, until official intimation was sent from Nepal. Bcfoi’e 
penetrating the interior, she applied to the Nepal Durbar 
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for hospitable reception, stating who she was, what slie was 
about, and what sho wished. She was in bad health, partly 
from the sufferings of hei‘ imprisonment, partly from the 
fatigue of the journey. On receipt of this appeal, tlie Nepal 
Government were greatly embarrassed, as they were bound 
in honour to give shelter to a helpless wanderer, and at the 
same time not to afford succour to one whom tlio friendly 
British Government had retained as a political prisoner. 
Considerations of the duty of hospitality, which in the East 
over-ride every other consideration, being regarded as a 
religious duty, solved the diflicult problem, and Jung Bahadur 
sent, in reply, a palaiKpiin, a number of elephants, and a 
good many suits of clothes, together with n lettoi' worded 
as follows : — 

Madam, — 1 have received your letter, and am very sorry 
to hear of your misfortunes. Hencefortli you need not fear 
anything : I shall arrange that you pass the remainder of 
your days in comfort in my country. 1 send two of my 
physiciaas for your treatment. The season is unliealthy, 
and so I advise you to avail yourself of the elephant (Ink and 
make haste to be here.” 

The ex-Queen of Lahore arrived in Kathmandu on the 
29 th of April 1849. Jung Bahadur gave her a wai'm welcome, 
and a reception befitting her late royal rank. After an inter- 
view, wdiich was necessarily veiy .short owing to her ill-health, 
Jung Bahadur allotted for her ecrtaiii apartments of tlie royal 
palace itself. The next day he had another interview, at whioli 
she narrated all her jiast history, which was a most touching 
tale to hear. The Briti.sh Resident, on ifeceiving notice of 
all this, advised Jung Bahadur to surrender her to the Govern- 
ment of India, as her presence in NepfJ might embitter the 
friendly relations that existed between the two Governments ; 
but Jung Bahadur promptly replied that lie could not incur 
the odium of such a flagrant broach of hospitality, which 
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{uuoug the Hindus was nut only a social olJenco, but also a 
lieinoUB sin. Ho, howovor, assured that oflicial Hint slio would 
be constautly under w^atcli, fuid tliat .sjioc-ial jn-ovision would bo 
made to prevent bei' liatcbing any suerot intrigues for cscajio 
or revenge, but that thu Nepal GlovovnineuL refused to bo res- 
jionsiblo in ease slio made be)- escape, in tlie event of which he 
jiroinisod to send inimediato information to the British (jlovcrn- 
ment. 

Everything was done to minister to tJio eoni forts of the 
distinguished guest who had taken shelter with Jung Bahadur, 
who grunted her a montldy allowaiieo of Ks. 2,500 and a lump 
sum of lis. 30,000 for building herself a separate house on the 
right bank of the Baglmiati, but within the precincts of Tlia- 
patliali palace. This palace was built in the Panjabi stylo of 
avchiteeturo, and was popularly kuowi as the CharburjaHouse. 

It may here bo stated that when, a few years later, the 
Mabarani was about to leavo Nopal, she made a gift of this 
house to a Brahman, from whom Jung Bahadur pureliased 
it again, siiieo it was within the grounds of Iris own residence. 
The same building was afterwards converted into an artillery 
office. 

We have not yet come to the end of Guru Prasad's 
conspiracies. With an obstinacy truly diabolic, ho pursued 
bis soheme of murdering Jung Bahadur, and was not in the 
least deterred even by repeated failures, which, instead of 
baffling, seemed to harden his contumacy more and more, In 
May 1849 he wa.s the author of another plot, according to 
which J uiig Bahadur was to bo poisoned by one of his maid-ser- 
™nts, who wa« to give him aKeuio dissolved in his drinling 
water. This maid-servant, who was once a slave in a Chau* 
taria household, was easily gained over by Guru Prasad's 
agents, Avho were always busy in searcli of likely instruments. 
Happily, the plot was revealed to Jung Bahadur by another 
maid-servant, who was either herself an accomplice, or had 
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somehow picked uj) the knowledge of its existence. Little 
had to bo done to put down this conspiracy, which was luck- 
ily the last of its kind ; for a few months later, Guru Prasad, 
feeling his resources quite exhausted, sent to J ung Bahadur 
for pardon and for the means of subsistence, and Jung Baha- 
dur not only granted him pardon, but also made him a Colonel 
in the army, and restoi’od to him all the property that had 
been confiscated. Thus did Jung Bahadur requite an inve- 
terate foe, who had so often sought his life ! After serving 
for a year. Guru Prasad purchased a farm in Barewa, in the 
Nepal Terai, and after resigning his commission, settled as a 
peaceful cultivator. His son, Himmat Bahadur Shah, was 
then appointed to fill his father’s place in the army. 

Thus did the youthful Premier make his own proud 
position secure by legislative measures of prudence, by ce- 
menting the friendship of friends, and appeasing the animosi- 
ty of enemies, by acts of justice, generosity, and princely mag- 
nanimity, of which so many instances have been recorded. 
His legislative measures, more than anything else, showed 
how high he soared above his contemporaries in breadth of 
mind, in largeness of heart, and in depth of foresight. At 
this period, witchcraft was one of the most prevalent evils in 
the country, where, among the low classes and a few of the 
respectable people as well, it was as firmly believed in, as 
among the same section in England in the 17th and 18th 
centuries. The parallel is extremely instructive. Addison 
has described to us how, in his time, every seemingly un- 
accountable evU, from the escape of a hunter’s hare to the 
visitation of a most dreadful pestilence, was attributed to the 
influence of witches, who were supposed to be in dose commu- 
nication with the devil ; how every village in England had its 
witch, whowasheld responsible for every conceivable calamity ; 
how the old women, who were given out to be witches, 
actually believed themselves to be in secret communion 
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with some malignant spirit ; and how such an absurd belief 
was a pernicious source of cruelty and torture, iti that it 
“ cut off charity Prom the greatest objects of compassion, and 
inspired people with a malevolence towards those poor decre- 
pit parts of our species, in whom human nature was defaced 
by infirmity and dotage.” Wo have hero an exact picture 
of the state of popular belief in Nepal during the early years 
of Jung Bahadur’s premiership. The practice of witchcraft, 
as a regular profession, was confined to the Butia tribe of the 
Dhamina, who lived by wickedly imposing upon the ignorant, 
superstitious multitude, among whom they sometimes singled 
out women, who wore represented as witches and were then 
abaurloncd hy all their friend.s and relations. Like Addison, 
Jung Bahadur was “ secretly eoncoriiod to see human nature 
in so much wretohodiiess aud disgrace,” and he made the 
praotioo of witchcraft an offence punishable by law ; and the 
result has been most beneficial, for the evil has almost died 
out of the country. 

Reforms such as these have made the period of Jung 
Bahadur’s ministry the brightest epoch in the dreary annals 
of Nepal. But those wore merely an earnest of better things 
that followed after his return from England, 



CHAPTER VI. 

Visit to Eobopk. 

HANGES of whatever nature always involve diffi- 
culties ; radical changes involve considerable ones ; 
but such changes, when intended in the social and 
political institutions of a country, are beset with difficulties 
almost insurmountable; and in the East the insurmountable 
becomes hopelessly so. The Eastern people are peculiarly 
prone to enthusiastic veneration of the past, and would much 
rather perpetuate an old evil than consent to adopt a new good; 
the Eastern mind flows sluggishly through deep-dug, slimy 
grooves, which no engineering of reform can divert into 
fresher channels, even though in some places the current is 
totally obstructed or the waters stinkingly stagnant. We 
are essentially a conservative people, extremely jealous of our 
old institutions, and suspicious of innovations, the more 
especially if the new-fangled ways have a foreign source. 

“Ah I East is East and West is West, 

And ne’er the twain shall meet,” 

so sang one of the popular prophets of our own time, 
having India especially in mind, and unconscious of the wide 
generalizations that could be built ujjon this slender truism. 
Yet the whole history of Nepal in Jung Bahadur’s time shows 
that the East, though not completely amalgamated, was at 
least so closely associated with the West that it is wonderful 
to reflect how one, who had been so thoroughly Eastern by 
birth, breeding, and views, could so readily assimilate the cul- 
ture of the West as to think of leaping over the most dreadful 
barrier of caste to make a voyage to England with a view to 
studying its modes of life and government. And when we 
remember how even to this day the prejudices of the people 
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against foreign travel are quite as deep-seated as in his time 
56 years ago, our ainazeineut knows no bounds. This won- 
derlul feat did my father actuallj^ perform, though it is a great 
pity that his noble example has not been followed by any 
other Nepalese to this day. 

It has sometimes been said that Jung Bahadur had this 
visit to England long in mind, before ho gave out his intention 
to the public ; but I do not think this is true For much as 
he might have wished to see England many years before ho 
actually did it, it was inipoa.siblo to admit the thought of it 
at a time when his position in the State had not become suf- 
ficiently firm to hazard an absence that might have involved 
the gravest consequences in that shaky condition of Nepalese 
politics. It was, at the same time, not the result of a sudden 
impulse. The most reasonable supposition is that, as he 
directed his eyes more and more to the work of administration, 
more and more evils thrust themselves upon his notice, imd 
he was more and more convinced of the need of reform in 
every department Now, reforms do not usually spring forth 
like Pallas from a reformer’s head : they are the result of 
observation and comparison, for which purposes ho was 
naturally attracted towards that country which had so firmly 
planted its dominion in the neighbouring plains of India, 
which had, on one occasion, inflicted a crushing defeat on the 
Nep^ilese themselves, and which, from what he had seen and 
heard of in India, appeared to him to be one of the most 
progressive countries he could think of. The only other 
countries he could go to— I may say he had heard of— were 
Tibet and China ; but these were not worth a moment’s 
thought, for obvious reasons. Towards England, therefore, he 
bent his brows in wistful longing to see that strange country, 
and to study its various social and political organisms. What 
mapner of men were they who held undisputed sway over the 
vast Iqnds that adjoined the southern boundary of his own 
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country ? What was the secret of their military organiza- 
tion, the principles of their home and foreign policies, their 
revenue administration, their legislative measures ? "What 
were the manifold sources of their country’s income, and what 
proportion of it was covered by taxation ? What rights did 
Government possess over the land, and what relation existed 
between public and private rights in land ? What were the 
privileges of their King and Minister, and what functions 
wore assigned to their Parliament ? What was the condition 
of the masses of the population ? Were the accounts of Eng- 
land and its people one found in newspapers as accurate and 
reliable as those that bore the testimony of truth from eye- 
witnesses 1 Would it not strengthen the ties of friendship that 
subsisted between the two countries, if ho visited England ? 
Would not such a voyage afford opportunities of studying the 
manners, customs and laws tliat prevailed in other European 
countries as well ? Such were some of the thoughts which 
filled the breast of the young Minister, when he gazed out 
into the distant sky, with strange yearnings for some personal 
knowledge of that strange countiy. By the autumn of 1849, 
it was finally arranged that a mission, under the presidency 
of Jung Bahadur, should visit England for the purpose of con- 
veying the King of Nepal’s respects and assurances of friend- 
ship to the Queen of England. Detailed arrangements were 
made for the eificient discharge of the duties of administration, 
care being taken that no oflfice of importance went beyond the 
limits of his family circle, so that no difficulties might arise 
as to their resumption, on his coming back from England. 
Accordingly, his second brother General Bam Bahadur Bana 
was appointed to officiate as Prime Minister, Badri Naramgb 
to act as Commander-in-chief, Krishna Bahadur to hold 
charge of the Civil Department, Ranoddip Singh to take up 
the government of the Western and Eastern provinces ; and 
Jey .Bahadur, his cousin, to work as Inspector-Genepd of 
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Land Revenue. Other cousins were similarly placed at the 
head of the other important departments. 

On the loth of January 1850, Jung Bahadur’s mission 
left Kathmandu en route for England. Besides Jung Baha- 
dur, the party consisted of — 

Colonel Jagat Shamshor Rana. 

Colonel Dhir Shainsher Rana. 

Captain Ran Mohar Adhikari, 

Kazi Karbar Khattri. 

Kazi Hemdal Thappa. 

Kazi Dilli Singh Bashnait. 

Lieutenant Lai Singh Khattri. 

Lieutenant Karbar Khattri. 

Lieutenant Bhimsen Rana 

Subha Siddhiman. 

Subha Sum Narsingh. 

Subedar Dalraardan Thappa. 

Baidya Chakrapani. 

Artist Bhajurnan. 

Kour cooks. 

Twelve domestic servants and thoir ten assistants. 

The first halt was made at Patharghatta, where the 
Minister spent a fortnight in hunting, and captured or 
shot one elephant, six tigers, two crocodiles, and four wild 
boar. In a few days they were in Bengal, where they reached 
Dacca on the 11th of February. Without tarrying longer 
than was needed for mere rest, they proceeded straight to 
Patna, which they reached a week later, and where they 
lodged in the Nepalese fort (factory) where Nepalese oarda- 
mum is sold to merchants of India under the authority of the 
Nepalese G-overnment. On the 22nd they were at Bankipore, 
where they were very cordially received by all the British 
officers, both civil and military, and where they put up in a 
):^ouB6 opposite to the Golghar (or the great granary), A 
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salute of nineteen guns was fired, and a review of the British 
troops in garrison was held in honour of the distinguished 
visitor, to whom the representatives of the British Govern- 
ment in that station expressed their great pleasure at seeing 
the scion of a noble Eastern family proceeding on a visit to 
England for the first time, and their hope that the visit would 
strengthen the bonds of amity between Nepal and India. 
They also oxpi’essed their Avillingness to give him any assist- 
ance he might need during the voyage. The Government 
placed one of their beat steamers at his disposal, and the party 
reached Calcutta in another eleven days. From Bankipore 
to Calcutta in eleven days— a journey which the Punjab mail 
now does in so many hours ! 

The arrival in Calcutta was public, and the welcome he 
received from the city right royal. When the Minister 
stepped out of the steamer and set foot on the landing-place 
at Chandpalghat, a salute was fired from the walls of Port 
William, a regiment of British troops undei- a Colonel had 
been drawn up at the entrance to the wharf, and a military 
band struck up a note of welcome. On landing, he Avas 
received by the British officers sent there for the purpose, 
with great ceremony, and they spoke of their feelings in 
the following words : — 

“ It is greatly to the credit of Tour Bitcellency’s wisdom that you linvu deter- 
mined to pay a visit to Europe, which uo native prince has yet done. This voyage 
will amply repay your trouble, lor it will afford you opportunities of observing the 
manners and oustoms, the political social and industrial orgaiilzitions of the great 
nations of the AVest. We assure Tour Bvcellency a cordial reception in England 
and the heartiest welcome trom Her Majesty the Queen, who will he delighted to 
see for the first time the type of a brave Nepilese prince in the person of Tour 
Excellency. Sew scenes of life and landseope will meet your eyes wherever you 
pass thiough ; and above all, the ties of friendship between the two countries of 
Nepal and England will be stronger than they have hitherto bean.” 

The Minister then drove to his residence escorted by 
the guard of honour from among Avhora some were placed on 
sentinel duty at the gateway. 
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On Monday, the 11th of March, there was a grand Durhar 
at the Government House to accord a State reception to the 
Minister. Lord Dalhousie, surrounded by all the highest 
ofiicors of Government, received him at the entrance of the 
Marble Hall, and conducted him to his seat. After the cus- 
tomary exchange of civilities and presents, the Viceroy 
enquired whether there was any British officer whom the 
Minister would like to take with himself to England ; and Jung 
Bahadur requested that Captain Cavonagh, who was in charge 
of some of the arrangements in connection with the reception, 
might be so deputed. Lord Dalhousie gladly gave his con- 
sent, and from that day Captain Cavenagh was in attendance 
on my father until his return to Nepal. 

The next day Jung Bahadur proceeded on a flying visit 
to the famons temple of Jagannath in Puri (district Orissa). 
All the arrangements about his journey were made by the Gov- 
ernment of India, who furnished him with every article that 
would make tho trip ploasant and comfortable. After per- 
forming the usual acts of worship at the temple, he dedicated 
Rs. 5,000 to the service of the god, the sum being invested 
in Government promissory notes, from the interest of which 
various acts of charity wore to be maintained. On the 18th 
he was back to Calcutta, and the next day attended a ball 
given by the British residents of Calcutta to one of the regi- 
ments in garrison in the town. The following day Dr. 
Hooker presented a copy of his book upon the flora of the 
Himalayan tracts to Jung Bahadur, who was very pleased to 
accept it. 

On April 5th, there was a State ball at Government 
House in honour of the Nepalese Minister, who was highly 
gratified with what he saw, and expressed his thanks to Lord 
DalhCttsie in warm language, which the Governor-General 
acknowledged by stating that it gave him much pleasure to 
entertain him, but that he hinqself could claim no credit foy 
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it all, since he only acted up to the wishes of his Sovereign in 
England. On taking his departure, ho was conducted to his 
carriage by Sir Henry Elliot, whom he requested to inform 
him of the names of the several English nobles on whom it 
might be proper for him to call, and Sir Henry was much 
pleased to give him the required information. 

During his short stay in Calcutta, the Minister visited 
all the important buildings and other objects of interest in the 
great metropolis, including the Fort, the Mint, the Arsenal, 
the Hospital, the Military Orphan Press, the Gun-cap 
Manufactory at Duni Dum, the Gun Foundry, and a few 
others w'hich then made up the Calcutta of the early fifties. 

On the morning of the 7th April, the Minister and his 
suite stopped on board the P. & 0. steamer Haddington 
amidst another salute. This steamer, which was chartered 
for £5,000 was 300 ft. long, 75 ft. broad, and 10 ft. high from 
the level of the sea, and could accommodate 1,200 passengers 
on board. She was armed with four guns not merely for 
purposes of display or ornuinent, but for regular use at times, 
for cases of piracy were sometimes even then not unheard of, 
and privateering seamen had sometimes to be encountered 
with artillery. When the ship steamed out of the harbour, 
the eight hundred men of the "Rifle Regiment, who had 
escorted the Minister from Nepal, burst into tears,— poor, 
ignorant men, to whoso imagination a sea voyage was so full of 
horrors as to be equivalent to death 1 In India, even at the 
present day, when steam traction has so greatly minimized 
the dangers of travelling, the belief that a long journey 
always terminates fatally, is widely prevalent among the 
ignorant multitude, who shed profuse tears whenever they have 
to take leave of some relative going out to some distant part — 
tears caused not so much by the pain of the parting, as by 
the pain begotten of the thought of their never returning 
to their midst. But a few years ago, whenever any Ne|)aleBa 
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left home for a pilgrimage, say to Jaganaath, their people 
wept long and loud over the departure, in the belief that they 
would see no more of them, althouofh most of them came 
back quite safe and well. 

My father has left a sort of diary of his visit to Europe, 
and it is on this diary that the present account is principally 
based. I liave only changed tho diary form into narrative 
stylo, and otherwise left the original wholly intact. It is 
interesting to note in this journal how intensely Asiatic it is 
in tone, how simple in sentiment, how plain in delineation, 
and in so far it i.s essentially different from the journal of a 
tour made by a European, to whom objects of another kind 
arc more interesting. In the very beginning of the narrative, 
wo find Jung Bahadur thinking it worth his while to record 
the rate of speed at which his ship sailed, the sight of whales 
and other kinds of marine animals during the voj^age, .and 
things of a like nature, which a modern European tourist thinks 
too puerile to note down. Wo miss, however, all mention of 
the feelings with which tho isolated mountaineer gazed upon 
“ the sea, the sea, the open sea,’' for the first time in his life ; 
but we nevertheless feel quite sure that the sight was most 
impressive, and must have been accompanied by an elevation 
of the mind, a buoyancy of the spirits, a feeling of enchant- 
ment, which is inseparable from the first sight of a grand 
natural object such as the sea. We learn, however, that the 
party had to experience some rough weather, shortly after 
setting sail, when the waves of the sea “rose high like moun- 
tains, and people sleeping on bedsteads were in danger of being 
rolled down.” We have it also clearly noted that every one felt 
sea-sick, except the Minister and Ran Mehar, and the mention 
of the sea-sickness is probably the one point of resemblance 
between this Nepalese diary and the journal of a tour made by 
a European at the present day. We learn also that the Min- 
ister's favourite amusement during the voyage was to throw 
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bottles into the sea, or to hang them at the masthead, and 
make them a mark for his shots. 

Life in the steamer was arranged in a thoroughly ortho- 
dox Hindu style— like what was done in the case of the Ma- 
haraja of Jeypur’s Coronation visit to England in 1903. The 
Europeans wondered at the Minister’s seclusion during meal- 
time, and the scrupulous care he always showed in keeping 
him.self and his things aloof from the touch of any non-Hindu. 
So rigid was ho in tho ob.servance of the customs of hib 
country, and tho principles of his caste, that ho did not even 
allow his cows to be milked by others than his own counti'y- 
men He never tasted anything but fruits while on board the 
steamer, and even then, not before placing a thick screen in 
front of him, to save himself from being stared at. This i.s 
a unique feature of the Hindu charaotor, for while Europeans 
feel no dolioacy in taking meals in publio, Hindus, especially of 
tho higher grades, arc utterly unable to enjoy a lable M hote 
dinner, and always take their meals in privacy. The prohibi- 
tion of intordining by Hindu society is probably accountable 
for this otherwise inexplicable phenomenon of Hindu life, 
which appears so peculiarly pagan to the cultured races of 
the West. It was only in places which the steamer touched, 
that the Minister could take any solid food, which was both 
cooked and taken on shore, and not on board the steamer, 
where the common deck implied abominable contact with 
objectionable people. This is another characteristic trait of 
the Hindu character, which is unintelligible to Europeanw 
to whom our universal “ chowka system ” is a constant 
puzzle. 

One day, not long after tho commencement of the 
voyage, an English gentleman asked Kazi Karbar, through 
an iutei'preter, what the public duties of the Nepalese Minister 
were, and was exceedingly astonished to hear that he had 
to manage the Foreign, the Military, and the Civil Depart- 
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nionts, and that in all matters of State liis word was law. The 
Englishman had evidently no laiowlcdgc of the Avido limits of 
Oriental despotism, the boundless authority of an Oi'iental 
despot, and must have thought Jung Bahadur a mail of extra- 
ordinary powers to be able to do so many things at once. 

A six days’ voyiige took (he parly to Madras, where 
finotlif'i’ halt was inadf'. The native name of Madras is Chi- 
najiattau, and it is by this Hindu nanu', and not by its foreign 
nanio, that it is mentioned in tiu* diary. A salute of 19 guns 
was fired from Fort St George, when the party landed in 
Madras, Avhorc the Minister noticed sigjis of busier nioreantile 
activity than in the metropolitan town. Here they I’epleuisiied 
their supply of provisions and fresh water ; here they were 
received by the Governor, who came out in a carriage to meet 
the Minister and couveyod him to the pavilion which had been 
pitched for his residence. In the evening he visited the places 
of interest, and tho next day embarked for Ceylon, Avhere he 
was warmly received by the Governor and his staff, who es- 
corted him to his residence, and showed him all the remark- 
able objects he passed by. In the afternoon, he attended a 
review of the local troops that was held in his honoui’, and 
then took leave of his courteous host. Tho extensive jungles 
of Ceylon impressed his hunter’s mind so deeply that he 
could note nothing else about that island, although it ought 
to have interested him on other grounds as well, for the place 
is intimately associated with the story of the great Hindu 
Epic, the Ramayana, as being the kingdom of the Rakshases 
whom Kama, the king of Ajodhya, overpowered in a fierce 
war waged for the rescue of his queen Sita. The Minister 
also seems to have taken interest in the hazanrs of that 
country, where apices, precious stones, and pearls are displayed 
for sale, The pleasant tropical climate of Ceylon could not 
have failed to impress the mountaineer of an intensely cold 
re^on, and we find it mentioned that the mornings are cold, 
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the noons hot, the evenings rainy, windy, and sometimes 
brightened with flashes of lightning. The frequent harvests, 
the perennial agricultural operations, which are a feature of 
Ceylon, struck the inhabitant of a rocky, frigid country, where 
tJio scanty soil is covered over with snow during the winter 
1 non tins, and a single harvest is all that can be raised in the 
year. The present inhabitants of the island, known as the 
Siiigalese, are not the race that originally occupied it, of whom 
we find mention in the Raniayaiiaf but conquerors from the 
Deeciui, who crossed over into Ceylon, and drove out or des- 
troyed the aborigines so completely that not a trace of Val- 
in iki’s dark-skinned demons is found at the present day. 

ITrom Ceylon to Aden in eight days. A British General 
and a Colonel came out in a launch to receive the Minister, 
when his ship was sighted off the coast of Aden, which wel- 
comed him by a salute of 1 9 guns, as soon as he stepped on 
laud. The two British officers were very hospitable in their 
entortaiuineut, and took him round the city and showed him 
all the noteworthy objects of the place. The contour is rocky, 
and the general aspect of the place so barren and desolate, 
that uf)t a vestige of verdure is anywhere in sight. In for- 
mer times Aden was a nest of pirates, who fell upon British 
ships as they passed by, and made the Indian Ocean ex- 
tremely perilous for navigation, so that the acquisition of the 
harbour by the English has done them incalculable good, and 
placed in their hands the key to the Indian Ocean. Tlie place 
was then guarded by four regiments of British troops, and 
defended by a fort, which was then in course of construction. 

In eight days the party sailed to Suez, where they had 
to abandon their ship, and take to a land route, for the Suez 
Canal was not even commenced till ten years later ; and the 
harbour of iSuez was connected with the Meditei*rauean by a 
strait sixty miles long. Captain Ligardet was the British 
officer put in charge of receiving the Nepalese mission, and 
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his arraiigeineutfe wero excolloul. On stopping out of the 
ship, the party took sonic rcfreshiiieritb, and were then seated 
ill the carriages that had been provided for their use by the 
courtesy of Captain Ligardot — a State coach drawn by eight 
horses being espouially provided for the Minister — and they 
began their dreary journey across the lonely desert. Not a 
human being, not a ‘^ign of life, was to be scon anywhere, but 
everywhere the same sand, the same glare, the same heat 
that makes African life ,so terrible to people of the temperate 
zone. After a moat tedious journey they reached Cairo, 
the chief town ol‘ Egypt, whore they took some mueh- 
ueedod rest. Cairo was an interesting city for its new visitors, 
who noticed a largo ])erocutago of blind people among the 
population, who are naturally much apt to loso their eye 
sight in the dust, the blaze, the sand, the heat— powerJul 
eugiuos as they everywhere are for the destruction of the 
human sight. Before reaching Cairo, however, the party 
wore deceived by that cuniiuoii illusion in desert tracts — a 
mirage, which they first Look to be a lake, quite close to 
them, but which receded further and further, as they seemed 
to approach it nearer and nearer. 

From Cairo they proceeded to Alexandria, sailing in the 
steamer Ferom by the river Nile, Alexandria, famous since 
the very dawn of history, wa.s then the seat of the Egyptian 
Pasha Abbas, of the dynasty of the famous Mohamet AH, 
who received Jung Bahadur most cordially, in a grand 
Durbar, at which all the members of the Nepalese mission 
were prasented to the Pasha, who in turn introduced his 
own chief officials to the Minister. Jung Bahadur had 
then a long talk with the Pasha about the manners and cus- 
toms, the social and political institutions of thoiv countries, after 
which the host presented a pair of Arab horses of the choicest 
breed to his eminent guest, who in his turn presented to the 
Egyptian governor one dozen peds of musk, and a Jchukri, or 
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Nopaleao dagger, with an exquibitely studded hilt, The two 
{’riends also exchanged their portraits, and the Durbar Avas then 
closed, both carrying away with them the inobt pleasant 
recollections of their aequaiiitaueo. After a few hours the 
Pasha sent what is called a 'AtifcU, or a princely present of 
articles of food, consisting of flowers, fruits and vegetables, that 
were carried to the M inistcr’s lodgings at Hotel d' Europe, 
on the heads of bcveral hundred slaves. The next day, hav- 
ing visited tlio Park, the Library, Pompeii’s Pillai’, Cleopa- 
tra’s Needle, and other principal sights of the city, they em- 
barked on board the Ripou. for Malta. Here the Minister 
was shocked to di&oovcr that cows had been slaughtered on 
board his ship, and ho iusUmtly called Captain Cavenagh, 
and spoke to him that if he could see no way of putting a 
stop to this most objectionable practice during the remainder 
of the voyage, ho Avould immediately quit that ship and 
engage another. Oajitain Cavenagh could however succeed 
in putting a chock to tliis outrage upon Hindu feeling, and 
there was no friction since then. They reached the coast of 
Malta in a week, but did not land, and contented themselves 
merely with enjoying the fine view of the picturesque island 
from the deck. The salutes were nevertheless duly tired, and 
in another six days the ship steamed into the Straits of 
Gibraltar. They had now reached Europe, and were sailing 
fast to England, till they cast anchor in Southampton harbour 
on the 25th of May 1850. The State officers .sent to receive 
him went on board to accord him a hearty welcome on behalf 
of the Government. The Minister then took up his lodgings 
in rooms belonging to the P. and 0. Steam Navigation Com- 
pany. The custom house officials, who had first received 
orders to lot the Minister’s baggages pass unopened, Avere 
now ordered by the authorities to insist on the opening of 
the packages, with a view to levying duty. This the Minis- 
ter refused point blank, on the ground of religion's scruples. 
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aiiH personal iiidiguity, and bus]>cciing that the allair was a 
proeoncorted measure, lie ordered a Ne})alosc guard of six. 
men to watch over the luggage, with drawn swords, and 
doclarcd that if any part of it wastouchi'd ho would leave for 
i^'raiieo by the next steamer. The Custom House officials 
reported the difficulty to their .superior officers, and after some 
intercJiaiige of LolegrM[)hic niessagc-s, the wliole luggage was 
allowed to pa, ss uiiojieuc-d. The next day, two of the party 
wore sent in advance to London, to sec what arrangements had 
there boon made for his residence, and they returned with the 
report that tho splendid gue.st-housc, known as Richmond 
Terrace, had boon allotted for housing the guests of the coun- 
try SatisHcd with the arrangements that were reported to 
have boon made for his acoommodation, Jung Bahadur and 
party loft for London, where they soon arrived and took their 
lodgings at Richmond Torraco The Minister was much 
])lca,sed to hoc the hou.se, 1‘or it \h a nuigniticont building just 
on tho bank of tho Thames, in the heart of tho city, with a 
garileuto the north, eomntanding a ejilciidid river view, with 
tho public road to tho south, and with an o.xtonsive lawn to ihe 
west. The house was lighted with gas, and the walls of tho 
apartments decorated with beautiful paintings ; the rooms 
were all well funiished with costly furniture and oliandeliors. 
and tho tluurs covered with tho softest Bru-ssels carpets. 

Jung Bahadur could not be iuuuediately received at court, 
on account of Her Majesty tho Queen’s accoudt&nenl, for a 
little mure than ilmuo weeks ago, Princo Arthur (Duke 
of Connaught) was born. The party spent tho inter- 
val in sight-seeing, and wore much struck by the busy traffic 
of the imperial city. On tlio afternoon of tho 27'th, tho 
Chairman and Deimty Chairman of the East India Company 
called on His Excellency, and requested him to visit tho India 
Office on the 30th between 1 and 3 p.m., and to name the day 
on which he might find itconveniout to attend a dinner that 
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was to be given in hia honour at the London Tavern. He was 
much gi’atificd by the compliments, named his day, and pro- 
mised to be .simply present on the occiisicm. The same 
evening Jung Bahadur, withtwm of his brothei s, andHemdal, 
iSiddhiman, and Mr. Macleod witnessed a performance at the 
8t. James’ Theatre, and returned late at night. 

Invitations now began to pour in from all quartor.s, and 
the flower of London society seemed eager to seek his company 
at various kinds of entertainments that weie arranged for 
his amusement, and it gradually became a problem to the 
Miui,stcr as to how he could keep so many engagements. 

On the 29th ho attended the Epsom Races, where he 
received flattering receptions from all, and where he got the 
op})ortunity of being introduced to the fashionable part of 
London in one place. A certain gentleman, who sat near 
him, drew him into conversation about the topic of the 
moment, and a,sked him which of the horses he thought was 
most likely to win, and Jung Bahadm’, who it seems had 
already marked his favourite, pointed out to one, named 
‘ Valtigent,” who, as chance would have it, soon came in 
first ; and all were surprised at the accuracy of his judgment. 
As he was leaving the race-course, a celebrated baloonist 
presented himself before Jung Bahadur, and invited him to 
see his aeronautic feat, which he was to perform shortly at a 
certain place. 

On the 30th, the promised visit to the India Office was 
paid. At the entrance, he was received by the Chairman, 
wdio conducted him upstairs to a magnificent haU. where a 
seat of honour had been prepared for him. The Chairman of 
the Board of Directors then read out an address of welcome, 
and proposed a toast to the health of His Excellency 
the Prime Minister of Nepal, which was drunk with great 
enthusiasm. The party were then led into an adjoining 
room, where a variety of fruits had been served out for them. 
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After tlio banquet, .lun" Baliatlut* .spoke a few suitable words 
thanking the Chairman and the other nicmbers of the Court 
of Directors for their hospitality, and then took leave and 
drove to his rG,sidotioo. Tn the evening he attended an opera, 
and as he took his .sent in the box specially reserved for him 
and his followers, ho wa,s greeted by the whole audience 
with deafouing .shouts of applause. 

The ex])osure of the previous night at the opera house 
(•aus('d liiiu a slight indispf)sition the next day, so that he 
did not stir out ; Imi his l)ruUier.s went out witli Captain 
Caveiiagh io hear omtorie.s at Exeter Hall, whence they 
drove to tho liou.se of a lady of rank, where they made tlie 
acquaintance of two British Generals and Lord Combormere, 
who asked them to inform him on what day and at what 
hour he might call at "Richmond Terrace, as he was very 
anxious to wait upon the Nopalo.se Minister. When their 
hostess insisted on their taking snino refreshments, »Tagat 
Shamshcr gallantly replied that they were “satisfied with 
feasting their eyes ” — a courtly Oriental phrase intended as a 
compliment to tho lady’s beauty of person, hut which came as 
a queer surprise to the lady herself, ignorant as she was of 
Eastern etiquette. Captain Oavenagh, who notioed her per- 
plexity, stepped forwax'd, and explained to her ladyship that, 
being Hindus, they could not take any food touched by a Chris- 
tian, upon which the lady entertained them with music, and 
after a little more chat they took leave ol' theii- kind hostess. 

On the morning of the 1st of Juno, Juiig Bahadur visit- 
ed several stables, and at one of them bought throe -fine 
draught-horses, and gave orders to procure him a fourth. 
After this he drove to a place called “ Long Acre” to ]iur- 
"•^hase a carriage, but not tinding one to his liking, he sent 
Dhir Sharasher to another factory where the required sort 
of vehicle was obtained without further difficulty. In the 
evening ho called on Lady Palmerston, by whom he was 
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introduced to tlic groat Duke of Wellington, Mr. Lawrence, 
the Ainbasisador from the United States, and several ladies of 
distinction. Tlio Duke expressed his real pleasure at 
making this acquaintance, and said that though he had made 
many friends in India, he had not yet had the opportunity 
of knowing such a sage counsellor, such a tried warrior, such 
a noble lyrmoo, as the distinguished visitor from JMepsJ, and 
he expressed his hope that under his able administration much 
good was in store for his country. 

The next day Jung Bahadur had an interview with 
Lord Gough, who, after putting him a series of questions re- 
lating to the military system of Nepal, asked Irim the literal 
meaning of the name Jung Bahadur, and on being told that 
it meant ‘ the brave iu war,’ Lord Gough was pleased to ob- 
serve that the name was perfectly in accordance with His 
Excellency’s martial valour, and my father returned the 
compliment by saying that his name signified warlike quali- 
ties by the mere trick of language, but thai the name of 
Lord Gough had in very deed become synonymous with 
the conqueror of the Panjab. The retort was much appre- 
ciated by all, and indeed my father possessed and mani- 
fested in an eminent degree that gift of conversation which 
makes one’s company so enjoyable. An accomplished coui’tier, 
deep-versed in Oriental courtesy, he had the power to fascinate 
his hearers with graceful language, even though conveyed to 
them through the distorting medium of an interpreter. 

The next day Jung Bahadur visited a horse-dealer in 
Piccadilly, where one of the horses attracted his fancy ; he 
asked the price, and was told that he could have it for 
300 guineas. The dealer was asked to take out the horse, 
for the Minister wanted to try if it could jump well, which 
its owner said it could not, for it was only a park horse, and 
had never been otherwise trained. Still the Minister insisted 
on getting it out to make an attempt to leap over a sword that 

S 
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Dhir yhamslier held some feet above the ground, ussuring 
the merchant that if the horse injured its legs ho would pay the 
price deiuaiidod. So saying, he mounted the animal, and with 
the greatest ease could make it leap over the naked sword, 
to the great amazement of all. The stable-keeper, discover- 
ing that liis horse was capable of so much more than what 
liti lliought, now raised the price to 400 guineas. But tlie 
Minister, proudly indifferent to such trifles, turned to j\Ii. 
Maclood, his Secvelaiy, and told him to explain to the dealei 
that if ho was willing to sell it for ‘200 guineas he would 
pay that sum, but if ho failed to make up his mind before llie 
purchaser movoil fifty paces onward, the offer would be 
reduced to 150 guineas, and in case the Minister reached 
his carriage before the sale could be elTeetcd, the offer 
would still further be reduced to 100 guineas — a story 
somewhat akin, in an inverted form, to the story of the 
sybilline books offered for sale to Numa Pompilius. And he 
walked off towards his carriage, followed by the dealer 
higgling for tlio price, but unable to conciliate his offended 
customer, who now sprang into his carriage, and gave orders 
to drive him home, when the uon-plussed dealer thought it 
a good bargain to accept even 100 guineas. The horse w'as 
accordingly taken, but the Minister gave the poor man 25 
guineas in excess of the stipulated price, as something to 
solace himself with in his discomfiture. 

The following evening Jung Bahadur, followed by his 
suite, visited Angelo’s fencing rooms, where he witnessed some 
sport, and on letting it appear that some of his Nepalese 
followers were highly proficient in wrestling, was induced to 
accept a challenge from a renowned wrestler, who boasted a 
great deal of the stupendous successes he had achieved. The 
Minister signed to Dhir Shamsher to engage this boaster in 
a combat, and in a few minutes the English wrestler was 
thrown down flat on the ground, gasping for breath. Jung 
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Bahadur took pity on him, and gave him a handful of gold 
a& a reward. 

On the 5th of June, he waa invited by the Marquis of 
Londonderry to attend a review of the 2nd Life Guards. 
Ill the afternoon of the same day, ho received a visit from Lord 
Hardinge, who was Governor-General of India when the 
yikli War broke out, with whom he had some official corres- 
poiideuee, and to whom ho was now very happy to be known, 
Lortl Hardiijge, himself a soldier ol' renown, was also very 
happy to make the acquaintance of one whom he had long 
known as a distinguished vvai-rior ; and the topic of conver- 
sation was naturally of a military nature, chiefly concerning 
the system of conacripbion, and the mode of casting cannon 
in the gun- foundries of Nepal. The same evening the Minister 
and his suite came to a military banquet in Horderness Hotiso. 
In reply to the toast of the health of the Nepalese Ambassador, 
Jung Bahadur rose from his seat, and in a short speech thank- 
ed his hosts for the courtesy they had shown to him and to his 
country, and expressed his regret that he could not partake 
of the banquet. Here he was introduced to the Duke of 
Norfolk, Sir Bobert Peel, and many other English nobles 
and knights. 

The next evening Jung Bahadur, followed by his suite iu 
brilliant clothes, drove to the Thatched Tavern, to attend the 
dinner which the IScottish Corporation gave in his honour. 
The Scotch dance gave him much pleasure, and he replied to 
the toast of his health in an exceedingly sympathetic speech, 
iu which he styled himself a mountaineer same as the High- 
land gentlemen whose reception he was enjoying, and thus 
won the hearts of the hillmen of Scotland. 

On the following day, he received a paclset of letters 
and papers from home, and these occupied his time till noon 
In the afternoon, he paid a visit to the Middlesex Hospital, 
whore he spent an hoar in going about the different wards, 
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and ill studying ilio European mode of taking care of the 
wick and wounded, which in spite of the vaunted superiority of 
Eastern drugs and eharnis, is universallj?^ acknowledged to 
1)0 the very best mode of alleviating human suffering. Jung 
Bahadur oxccllod all his uountryinoii in his ap]ireeiatiou f)f the 
knowledge and skill in luedicino and surgery attained by 
Europe'ans, in a degree not found in India even aftoi- centuries 
of Westorn rule — an apiiroeiation clearly shown by the great 
friendship ho had formed with i)r. H. A. Oldfield, who was 
Kosideney Eurgeon in Nopal from 1850 to 1863. 

In the afternoon, Jung Bahadur drove to a dairy farm 
whore cows were sold, but not finding any to his taste there, 
ho proceeded to anotliei', where he bought half-a-dozcn good 
fcJuffolk dun cows, two Horderncss cfjws, four Yorkshire short 
horns, and two Alderney bulls. 

On the morning of the Stli of* June, Jung Bahadur paid 
a visit to the Bank of England, where the Governor, Sir John 
Latham, received him very politely, and conducted him to 
all parts of the building, to show him the working of the 
machinery for manufacturing currency notes, and briefly 
explained to him the system of its management. Thence ho 
drove to the residence of Lord Ross, where, among other 
things, he saw the cups that were slioi’tly to bo jjresontcd at 
Ascot hy the Queen and the Emperor Nicholas I. 

Next morning, the Duke of Wellington, to Avliotn he had 
been introduced a few days ago, called on Jung Bahadur, who 
returned the visit in the afternoon. Visits and return visits 
occupied most of his time all the days he spent in the capital 
of the British Empire, and indeed he had little else to do. 
So on the day following, he called on the several ladies of 
rank, who were anxious to be introduced to the Minister. 
Many of them showed a lively interest in Nepal, and asked 
him a great many questions relating to that strange country ; 
but there was not one among them but admired the iugonuify 
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of his repliew, for ovoii while talking politics, and on tlienies 
ossentially devoid of humour, ho displayed a riclmesh of wit 
and a sprightliiiosb of speech that delighted his fair hcaiei-', 
uo loss than when carrying on a well-timed jest in a sportive 
mood of mind. 

One of the ladies unco asked him what opinion lie liad 
formed of Englisli ladies, and ho made no hesitation in sajdng 
that they had the wonderful tact of exercising unquestion- 
able control over the male sex, whom they had subdued so 
completely that they could not rest without the company of 
women. This was a pr<juounccmcnt neither disparaging nor 
dignifying, neither rumtiiig into the oxtremo of the Orientar« 
unqualified contemjit foj' women, nor rising into the Euro- 
pean’s un&Liutcd adoration for the fair sex, but reflecting a 
middle course which partook of the merits and defects of 
both conceptions. For Jung Bahadui’, while certainly re- 
garding women as an inferior class of beings, like all Eastern 
nations, was never the less perfectly ready to show reverence 
where reverence was due, and highly prized those noble 
virtues that generally adorn womankind, and sometimes set 
them above the heads of tlreir boastful brothers — a mixture 
of the East and West which is a prominont feature of every 
aspect of Jung Bahadur’s character 

Oil the ] Itli, Jung Baliudui' was suddenly taken ill, and 
yir Benjamin Brodie, the most eminent i)hybieian of lus day, 
was called for treatment. Under skilful medical aid and 
careful nursing, he recovered his health completely in a few 
days. On the last visit of the doctor, the Minister asked him 
to accept a purse containing £500 for his fees; but Sir Benjamin 
politely declined to take a sum so much in excess of profes- 
sional dues, and eventually was prevailed upon tot-ake £100. 

On the 15th, he attended the banquet that tlio Court of 
Directors of the East India Company held in his honour at 
the London Tavern, where many of the lurd.s and ladies of 
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the United Kingdom were also present The Nepalese guests 
were (mtertained with fruits, and in a separate room altoge- 
ther. When the foastiug was over, and the turn of po,vi- 
prandial .speeches eaino, tlie toast of “ tlie pro.spority of the 
kingdom of Nopal” was propo,scd, and with it was coupled 
the name of tJie aiiiba.ssadoi'. It, was drunk with great 
entliusiasiji, and the giu’st of the evening replied in .suitable 
words, which wore i ocoi ved with loud choors. 

The next two day.s wore spent in visits to the zoological 
gardens, where the Minister was greatly interested to see 
the numerous specimens of the animal kingdom that have 
hoGU collected there from all parts of the world. 

Oil the 1 8th, Jung Bahadur went to pay a visit to Loudon 
Bridge, where he spent quite an hour in great enjoyment, 
watching the stately ships pass to and fro underneath the 
mighty structuro over which crowds of passengers stream 
from end to cud ovory uKmiout. 

On the termination of H.or Majesty’s conliiiunicnt, a 
court and drawing-room wa,s hold at St. James’ at 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon of the lytli of Juno 1 850. Juiig Bahadur was 
conducted into the Queen’s drawing-room, where ho saw Her 
Majesty and the Prince Consort together with a lew niom- 
bers of the Cabinet, standing at the end of the saloon ; he 
stepped forward a few paces, and with a most graceful Oriental 
bow delivered his credentials into the hands of the Sovereign. 
The Queen bowed in return, and expressed her regret at 
having been prevented from receiving him earlier, and 
hoped that Hi,s Excellouey would not find his stay in England 
disagreeable. She further questioned him if during the 
voyage he had to suffer any inconvenience, and was bold in reply 
that it had been moat pleasant and comfortable, thanks to 
the kind attentions he had received from the officers she had 
deputed. The Quoon then gave expres.sion to the pleasure 
.slip felt in seeing him, for which she had been anxious over 
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hinco hhc iK'arcl that her guest was .such a ued hero. 
The Minister thanked her for the kind cx|)ro,ssions, and added 
that his own pleasure at seeing her was incapable of being 
adequately expressed. The introduction of the Minister’s 
two brothers, by Sir John Mobhouse, and the inspection of 
the presents brouglit for the Queen from Nepal, concluded 
the {unction of that day. The Queen retired, leaving instruc- 
tions with Genera) Bowles to ttike the Minister round the 
palace, that he might liave a detailed view of the interior. 
From St. James’ Pahicc, Jung Bahadur proceeded, after a 
change, to the residence of the Duke of Norfolk, whence he 
returned home at 10 o’clock at night. 

The next day, the Minister and suite were invited to 
attend Her Maje.sty’s drawing-room. As the party drove 
through the streets, clothed in brilliant garments blazing 
with jewels, there was quite a crowd of spectators waiting at 
every convenient spot to see them pass by. Jung Bahadur 
was received in the throne room by Her Majesty herself, with 
a grace and courtesy that he had .seldom seen in any of the 
dignitaries who had given him most flattering welcome.s. [n 
the course of the couversation, the Queen personally invited 
him to the christening ceremony of the little Prince, which 
was to take place on the 22nd. Jung Bahadur returned home 
deeply impressed with the virtues of the noble Queen, for 
whom, thenceforward, he entertained the highest regard. 

On the 21st, the Minister, accompanied by many of his 
English friends, made an excur.sion by boat on the Thames. 

The next day, he again attended court to attend the 
baptism of Prince Arthur, where he was introduced to 
Prince William, afterwards Emperor of Germany. The 
Queen made him sit by her side, surrounded where she was 
by her children. She had a long chat with him especially on 
the climate and scenery of Nepal, which interested her greatly. 
Her Ma-i’esty then told him that her children greatly admired 
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liin jowollcd robu, foi’wbichlio thanked Uiu yuuiig priiices. 
When tliG lioalili of tlio infant prince was being drunk, Jung 
Bahadur was also presented with a draught of wiiio, which 
he quietly handed over to Captain Cavenagh, explaining that 
it was contrary to the custom of his country to drink wine 
in the presence of a Sovereign, and asking his friend the 
Captain to drink it on his behalf. 'Pheiv was some music at 
the partyj and dung Bahadur displayed keen enjoynunit of 
it, \vherou])oii the Quoou asked him why ho liked English 
songs wlien lie did not understand the English language, and 
dung Baliadur promjjtly i-oplied that though wo do not uu- 
fle-vstand the songs of birds we oujoy the melody all the same. 

On the 23rd, he gave a grand entertainment at Richmond 
Terrace to several member’s of Parliament and the other 
friends ho had made in London. Ho did not stir out tlic 
next day, as ho was busy writing letters home to his friends 
in Nepal. His two brothers, however, went out to see the 
Houses of Parliament, into which they entered and heard 
with delight the debate that wivs then going on in the House 
t)f Commons, and marked with wonder Uio orderliness with 
which the proceedings were conducted. 

The following day the Minister had an interview with 
the Prince Consort, to whom, at his request, he gave a brief 
account of his political career, thus opening up before the 
eyes of His Royal Highness a picture of the confused state 
of Eastern politics, and the perpetual dangers amidst which 
an Eastern potentate passes his life 

On the 26th, he was invited at court to attend a State 
ball, after which the Queen requested him to dine with her, 
but the Ministor was unable to accept the honour of the 
Queen's company at table, for reasons that he politely 
explained to her. 

The 27th of June was an unlucky day, being the one on 
which the lunatic Pate assaulted Queen Victoria, as she was 
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returning from Cambridge House, whore she had gone to 
enquire after the health of her uncle the JDuko of C.iin bridge, 
who was ill Pate was a dismiissod lieutenant, \Yho bore a 
secret grudge against the Government, for which ho avenged 
himself by assaulting the Queen with the blow of a stick, 
which luckily only caused a slight bruise on her forehead and 
crushed her bomiet. As soon as Jung Bahadur heazd of this 
sad accident to Her Majesty, he hastened to the palace to 
express liis sympathy, and declared that the execrable offender 
should be hatiged, for the plea of insanity should not be enter- 
tained in the case of such a treasonable attempt on the life 
of the Sovereign. The Queen thanked the Minister for his 
sympath}^ and assured him that the hurt was but slight. Pate 
was subsoquezitly punished with seven years’ transportation. 

On the 28th, Jung Bahadur left for Woolwich, where he 
was received by the Mtirquis of Anglosoa, Pi’ince Albert, 
Prince George of Cambridge, and the Grand Duke of Russia. 
The Guards, numbering 2,000 men with six pieces of artillery, 
were drawn up and reviewed before him, and when the 
review was over, he inspected the magazine, where he watched 
with great interest the process of making and filling percus- 
sion caps, the drawing out of masses of iron into bars, and the 
manufacture of bullets by pressure 

Two days later, he visited the Duke of Wellington at his 
official residence at Ashley House, where His Giace had a 
long talk with him about Nepal and about the British 
Constitution He then led his visitor to a room where, with 
manifest pride, he pointed to a portrait of Napoleon, whom 
he had crushed at Waterloo. In the afternoon be drove to 
Holland Park, where he had another interview of the Queen, 
who invited him and his brothers to a concert at the palace 
in the evening, which they attended. 

On the morning of the 2nd J uly, he purchased some 
Ootswold and Leicester sheep, and three pair of blood-hounds 
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of tlie purest pedigree. The next day there was a levee, and 
on the two following days, he was busy making some purchases, 
chiefly of a steam-engine for driving a machine for extracting 
oil from oil-scods. On the 6th, lie, ancoinpanied by Lord Alfred 
Pasret, wenn to see a boat race on the Thames. There was no 
stirring out for the next three days, for Jung Bahadur was in 
attendance on his brother .lagat Shamshor, who had a fall from 
his horse, while }-cturning at night from the Opera House. 

On the morning of the 9th, Jung Bahadur sent notes of 
sincere condolence to tlic Queen and Prince Consort on the 
death of H. R. li the Duke of Cambridge. 

On the 10th, he paid a second visit to Woolwich, which 
seems to have interested him more than anything else in 
Loudon, and ins])eeted the I'epository and the arsenal. The next 
day he visited St. Paul’s Cathedral and the Tower. During 
the ten following days, other places of note were visited, and 
on the 23rd, ho jiaid a third visit bo Woolwich, as if ho had 
taken that long voyage merely to visit Woolwich, and to 
study the institutions ou which the military glory of England 
rested. 

On the 24th, he attended a ball given in his honour by 
the P. and 0. Company, which has been commemorated by 
Thackeray, in a ballad composed in the Irish style, of which 
I quote a few stanzas : — 

0 will yo choose to hear the news, 

Bflclad, I cannot pass it o’er : 

I’ll tell you all about the Ball 

To the Naypanlaso Ambassador. 

Begor I this fSte all halls does bate 
At which I’yo worn a pump, and I 
‘ Must hero relate the splendthor great 
Of til’ Onentnl Company. 

These men of sinso dispoised expinse, 

To ffite these black Achilleses. 

“ We’ll show the blacks, ” says they, “ Almach’a, 

And take the rontnR nf. Willi""’” ” 
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, Wifcli flags and shawls for those Napauls 
They hung cho rooms of Willis up, 

And dockod tho walls, and stairs, and halls, 

With roses and with lilies up. 

And Jullion’s hand it tuck its stand 
So sweetly in tho middlo there, 

And soft bassoons played heavenly chimes, 

And violins did fiddle there. 

And when the Coort was tired of spoort, 

I’d have you, hoys, to think there was 
A nate IniiTct before them sot, 

AVhoro lashhia of good dthriuk there was. 

At ton before tho ball-iioom door. 

His moighty Excellency ivas, 

Ho smoiled and bowed to all tho crowd. 

So gorgeous and immense ho was, 

Ilia dusky ahuit, sublime and mute, 

Into the doorway followed him j 
And 0 tho noise of the blackguard boys, 

As they hurrood and hollowed him I 

Tho noblo Chair stud at the stair, 

And bade the dthrums to thump ; and ho 
Did thus ovinoo, to that Black Prince, 

Tho welcome of his Company. 

0 fair the girls, and lich tho curls. 

And bright the oyes you saw there was 1 
And fixed each eye, yo there could spoi. 

On Ginerai Jung Bahawther was ! 

This Ginerai groat then tuck his sate, 

With all the other Gincrals, 

(Bodad his treat, his belt, his coat. 

All blazed lyith precious minerals) ; 

And as he there, with princely air, 

Reeloinin on his cushion was, 

All round about his royal chair 

The squeezin and the piishin was. 

The next two Jays were spent by him in giving enter- 
tainments to bis many friends in Loudon, both kdies and 
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gputlcmcx), and these were always well attended and well 
appreciated. 

On the iJ9th, the party left London for Plymouth, where 
they were received by Adiuii-al Lord John Hay, who had 
ari'anoocl for their accommodation in a house close to the 

O 

harbour. The next day, after breakfast, His Excellency 
granted interviews to several iiiilitar 5 '^ and naval officers, and 
in ilie aftoriioon, aecoinpanied the Admiral to the famous 
dockyards. The next day again ho went down a mine, and 
had his clothes all soiled with dirt. 

On the 1st of August, the party left for Birmingham, 
where they visited some of the bms.s and iron manufactories, 
and the firms whore electro-plated articles are produced. In 
the evening, they returned to London, and went to a theatre 
tiie performance of which that night was under His Excel- 
lency’s patronage. 

A slight indisposition detained him in London for a few 
days, and on the evening of the Cth of August, the party left 
for Edinburgh. Jung Bahadur was very anxious to visit 
Scotland not only because, like his own country, it is a 

“ Land of trown lioaths and shaggy wood, 

Land of tho mountain and the flood, " 

but also because the queen had, in one of the interviews, 
strongly recommended him to see that romantic country, 
They reached Edinburgh on the 7th, and as they got down 
on the platform, the 93rd Highlanders presented arms, and 
the artillery boomed forth a salute. The Commanding Officer 
of the Itjcal forces, the Lord Provost, and many other civil 
and military notabilities greeted him on the platform, and 
escorted him through the streets of the city to the quarters 
that had been arranged for their residence. The next day 
the Minister, after receiving visits of ceremony fi-ora several 
ladies and gentlemen, saw the various public buildings and 
institutions of note, including the royal palace at Holyrood, 
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the College of Surgeons, the University, the Museum, the 
Royal Exchange, and the Castle. On the following day he 
attended a review of the Highlanders. He then proceeded 
back to London, visiting Glasgow, Lancaster, Liverpool, and 
Manchester on the way. 

Two days after reaching London, he paid a farewell visit 
to the Queen, who received him in the palace hall, crowded 
with the lords and ladies of the realm. Her Majesty re- 
marked, “ Your Excellency’s visit to England has strengthen- 
ed the friendly relations between the two Governments, and 
we sincerely believe tliat you join us in our hope that the 
concord and union betw een Nepal and England will be sincere 
and lasting. ” The Minister replied, “ I assure Your Majesty 
that should occasion ever arise, the troops and the treasures 
of tny country will be freely placed at Your Majesty’s disposal, 
and I fervently hope that the goodwill and friendship of 
England towards my country will ever remain undiminished. ” 
The Queen then expressed her regret at his departure, and 
the Minister thanked her for the great attentions that he had 
received in her country from everyone. He bowed low to 
the Queen, and took his leave, and drove to Richmond Terrace, 
where hundreds of his acquaintances were waiting to wish 
him godspeed. 

Paragraphs appeared in all the leading newspapers of 
England, commenting on the visit of the Nepalese mission. 
The Atlas had the following 

“ When the bimrou waxed and grew middle-aged, and when concerts, axhiM- 
tioin, operas, f6tes, and balls, were in tlioir full swing and sporlcling height, one of 
the boats of the Peninsular Steam Narigalion Company crossed the Bay of Biscay, 
and I inded iipo i English gro in I the Princes of Xepal. They cniiie, they were seen, 
and fo thwith they conquered " ' 

The Indian Neios contained the following notice 

“ Our iiepalese guests have abundantly partaken of the national hospitality, 
rhey baye been lloiiissed in public and prirate, armies hare been paraded hefoie 
them, and royalty itself bus been their cicerone, No eyening paity having the slight- 
est pretension to the aristocracy of either rank, wealth or talent, is held to le com- 
plete without their presence. And this is B8,it should be. They visited our shores 
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dorm firentes, tlioy have spent tlieir money among ub with a liberality 'amounting to 
profusion, and llioy have received our hospitalities ■with a fiiil appreciation of the 
spirit in which they ha\e licen offered.” 

About this tiulo also sevei-al songs ontitled “ Kuuwar 
Ranaji Polka,’’ “Long Livo Jung Baliadur,” “ The Nepalese 
Prince,” “ The PEigliland Chief,” etc., appeared in the metro- 
polis, 

Jung Bahadur’s visit to England was over, and one of the 
highest ambitions of his life realized But ho did not content 
himself with seeing England alone : his heart craved further 
aliment for its yearnings. Indeed, instead of being satisfied 
Avith the means of knowledge and culture that England could 
afford, he was now more restless than ever to see more 
of Europe, the vast continent that lay beyond the nar- 
row limits of insular Britain, Accordingly, he arranged for 
a visit to Prance as soon as he concluded his stay in England. 
On the 21st, the party took ship for France, and no sooner 
had they landed on French soil, than they proceeded to the 
French capital, where they received an enthusiastic reception 
from the French authorities, who were awaiting his arrival 
on the platform, when the train conveying the Nepalese 
mission steamed into the railway station of Paris. They 
took lodgings at Hotel Sinet, wliioh had been furnished for 
their residence by the French Government. 

On the 23rd, Mr. R. Edwards, the officiating British 
Ambassador at the French Court, called on the Minister, and, 
in accordance with instructions ho had received from London, 
offered to render him any assistance he might require during 
his sojourn. 

On the 24th, Joseph Charles Bonaparte, the cousin of 
Napoleon HI, then President of the French Republic, 
called at the Hotel Sinet, and drove with His Excellency to 
show him the Tuileries, the Champs Elysees, the Arsenal, 
and the Magazine, each of which is well worth a visit to this 
day. Th^ next day he visited the great column of the 
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Emperor Napoleon, and the shooting gallery, where he dis- 
played one of his finest shooting feats by successfully dis- 
placing a number of coins out ot some that had been placed 
on the top of the target, never failing to dislodge one or more 
at each shot Many others who plumed tliemselves as good 
shots entered into competition with him, but he was more 
than a match for all. 

On tlie morning of the 27th, he received a visit from the 
Turkish Ambassador, whom he paid liis return visit the same 
day in the afternoon He also received a visit from General 
Cavaignae, who came to enquire if there was anything in 
which he could be of service to his guest, who assured his 
kind host that he was perfectly at home, and was highly 
obliged for the attentions he was constantly receiving. 

Friday, the 30th of August, being the day fixed for the 
Minister’s interview with the President, a guard of honour 
was drawn up before the Hotel Sinet at the appointed hour, 
to escort tho Nepalese mission to the presidential palace, 
where he was received at the gate by Prince Louis Napoleon, 
who after shaking hands with him, led him into the hall of 
audience, and seated him by his side. There were present 
some 350 members or deputies of the Republic, and of them 
the principal persons were introduced to the Minister, who in 
turn presented his own suite to the Prince, After the usual 
exchange of compliments. Prince Napoleon remarked that 
the only idea they hitherto had of the Nepalese was that 
they were a warlike nation of the Himalayan regions, and 
were neighbours to the British in India ; but that they now 
had got an opportunity to see for themselves what otherwise 
was only a vague conception ; and he added that it gave him 
great pleasure to be made known to one who was the epitome 
of all that was groat and good in his country. The Minister 
in reply thanked him for the kind expressions, and said that 
he was unable adequately to express the joy he felt in making 
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the acquaintaince of the head of so great a nation as the 
French. The Prince then wanted to know what he could do 
to make His Excellency’s stay in Paris agreeable, and by 
way of affording him some little enjoyment, he proposed to 
hold a ball in his honour, though he doubted of its success in 
that poor season ; but Jung Bahadur made answer that by the 
kind courtesy of the President and the people he had already 
seen much and enjoyed much, and desired nothing further 
than beholding a grand muster of 100,000 troops of the French 
armies. His soldier’s imagination could conceive of no higher 
source of gratification than witnessing the muster of soldiers. 
The President promised to meet his wishes on his return from 
Cherbury, if that was at all possible, for in the agitated state 
of French politics, which followed the revolutionary outbreak 
of 1848, it could not be definitely ascertained how the people 
would interpret such a vast concentration of troops at the 
capital, assuring him at the sametime that every effort would 
be made to make the review as grand as was consistent with 
political safety. 

Jung Bahadur then visited the mausoleum of Napoleon 
the Great at the Hotel des Invalids. My father has left us 
descriptions of most of the sights he saw in Europe, but these 
descriptions are too much like the commonplaces we come 
across in ordinary Guide-books to be inserted here. It is a 
pity that these descriptions are only photographic in character, 
without any intermixture of that personal feeling, that indivi- 
dual sentiment, which gives to lifeless images the hue of a liv- 
ing picture, and without which the most accurate description 
fails to elicit the least interest. Jung Bahadur was attended 
by General Petit on his visit to the mausoleum, where he was 
offered one of the wreaths that decorated the imperial cofSn, 
which the Minister gratefully accepted, and undertook to 
preserve as a memorial of his visit to the tomb of the great 
warriw aud monarch. He also pai^i a visit to Jerome 
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Sonaparte, one of the brothers of the groat Napoleon, who 
showed him many interesting relies of his illustrious brother. 

On the 1st of September, Jung Bahadur visited the Ven- 
dome Column, and on the following day, the Arch of Triumph 
erected by Napoleon I. Between the 3rd and the 16th, he 
successively visited the Church of the Mandeleine, the 
Chateau de Cainpiegne, the Palace de la Concorde, the Gar- 
dens of the Luxemburg, the Circus, where he greatly admired 
the display of French horsemanship, the Fontaine Bleau, 
and other places of interest in and round Paris. On the 17th, 
he attended the ballet Le Violon du Liable, and being delight- 
ed with the dancing of Corito, he presented her a magnificent 
bracelet studded with brilliants, which she accepted with 
many graceful bows. The next day, Jung Bahadur attended 
a party given in his honour by Lord Normanby, the British 
Ambassador, who had gone home on leave when J ung Bahadur 
arrived in Paris. 

On Friday, the 20th of September, he paid a visit to the 
famous palace at Versailles, the splendours of which have 
inspired many a writer with materials for the most gorgeous 
description, and tlie historical associations of which carry us 
back to remote epochs of the history of Prance, and indeed 
the history of the world, for the French Revolution of 1789 
affected not only the destinies of Frenchmen, but has changed 
the aspect of the whole world. 

The next day, Jung Bahadur started for St. Cloud, which 
is five miles west of Paris, and was for many years the summer 
residence of the French monarchs. Over and above the 
attraction of beauty, the palace has charming memories of 
a historical kind, for it was here, in 1799, that Napoleon I 
dismissed the Assembly of Five Hundred, and proclaimed 
himself First Consul, preparatory to his assumption of the 
imperial title. On the 2Srd, the galleries and museum of the 
Louvre were visited, Captain Fanshaw acting aa interpreter. 

V 
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M. de Niewarltirke, the Director, and M. de Vielcastel, the 
Secretary, were very obliging in their readiness to give the 
visitors every facility of observation. 

The review, which Jung Bahadur had solicited the Pre- 
sident to hold, canae off on the 24th, and the Minister accom- 
panied Prince Napoleon to the plain of Sartary, near Versailles, 
to see it. The display was a great success, the discipline 
maintained by the soldiers admirable, and there was no sign 
of public indignation to disturb the proceedings. When the 
march past was over, the Minister and the President rode side 
by side to Versailles, where a grand public meeting was held to 
bid farewell to their departing guest. The Prince enquired 
whether His Excellency would return direct to Nepal, or 
would first visit other European countries. Jung Bahadur 
replied that much as he wished to visit Buasia and Germany, he 
was unable to carry out his intention, as pressing State affairs 
demanded his speedy return. After a long discourse on 
Nepal, Prance and Great Britain, the President presented 
him with a medallion, which His Excellency accepted with 
thanks, stating that the kindness shown to him Avas itself a 
3nedallion, which rendered it impossible for him ever to forget 
his kind host without the need of any outward token. The 
Minister in return presented his portrait to the President, who 
accepted it with profuse thanks, saying that it would always 
decorate his room, as it was the likeness of a valiant Nepalese 
Prince, whom he always wished to keep fresh in his memory, 

Jung Bahadur returned to Paris, where he spent another 
few days before proceeding to other parts of France. On the 
25th September, he accompanied J agat Shamsher, .Dhir Sham- 
sher, and Siddhiman to the Jardine Mabille, and whilst he was 
practising with a pistol at a shooting gallery, a pretty girl 
him, and w’ith a smile remarked that she could 
shoot just as well. His Excellency at once handed over the 
pistol to her, and in her confusion and fright, she pulled the 
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trigger before raising the weapon to her eyes, and she acci- 
dentally wounded Dhir Shamsher, who was standing just 
within her range. He was at once taken to his lodgings, 
where Jung Bahadur successfully extracted the bullet with his 
own hands, by the aid of some surgical instruments. The 
bullet had luckily lodged itself in the fleshy part of the thigh 
and the wound consequently took little time to heal up. 

The next move was towards Marseilles, but the party 
halted for a day at Lyons, which they reached on the morning 
of the 3rd of October. Here they were received by the 
Count of Grammont, who invited him on behalf of General 
Count Castellane, to w'itness a sham tight that was going 
to be held in his honour. Entertainments of a soldierly 
character always pleased his soldierly mind, and he was 
highly delighted with the function of the day, and heartily 
thanked the General for the amusement he had provided for 
him. 

On the 4tli October, the Minister and party reached 
Marseilles, where H. M. S. the Growler was waiting to 
convey them to Alexandria, which they reached on the 15th, 
and three days later, they got back to Cairo, where they 
were accommodated in one of the beautiful palaces be- 
longing to Abbas Pasha. In the afternoon, the Pasha 
called on his friend the Minister, who gave him a most 
fascinating account of what he had seen in Europe. The 
next day, he returned the visit, and was received by the Pasha 
in the hall of audience, crowded with the highest Egyptian 
dignitaries. On the 20th, the party left Cairo, and took ship 
for Bombay, which they reached on the 6th of November, 
Here a British regiment was drawn up at the entrance to 
the harbour, to furnish a guard of honour, and immediately 
on his landing, the troops presented arms, and the guns fired 
a salute. That day and the next were spent in rest, as the 
party were suffering from the fatigue of the long voyage, 
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On the 8th and 9th, Jung Bahadur attended the balls given 
in his honour by Sir William Yardley and Sir Erskine 
Perry. The next four days were passed in granting inter- 
views to some of the distinguished merchants and residents 
of Bombay, and purchasing and despatching a variety of 
articles to Nepal. 

On the 14th, he paid a flying visit toDwarka, one of the 
famous places of Hindu pilgrimage, whither he sailed on board 
the steamer Atlanta, which was placed at his disposal by the 
Grovernment of Bombay. There he endowed the holy shrine 
with a princely gift of Rs. 5,000, invested in Government 
promissory notes, for the promotion and maintenance of 
charitable works, and then re-embarked for Bombay, reaching 
it on the 21 at. The next two days were taken up by a round 
of visits, and on the day following, the party sailed for 
Colombo, where they landed on the 29th. On the 30th, he 
paid a visit of ceremony to the Governor Sir G. Anderson, 
who received him with full military honours. In the evening 
of the same day, Lord Grosvenor, accompanied by Captain 
Egerton, Mr. Lawrence Oliphanb, and a few other gentlemen, 
called on the Minister, who received them very courteously, 
and invited them to Nepal, to see the Nepalese mode of en- 
trapping elephants. 

On the morning of the 1st of December, he visited several 
places of interest, and in the evening spent two hours in rifle 
practice with some of his English acquaintances. The next 
day, attended by the members of his staff, he paid a visit to 
the Chief Justice Sir Anthony Oliphant, and both he and 
Lady Oliphant were extremely courteous in their welcome, 
and had arranged a choice selection of music for their enter- 
tainment. The Governor paid his return visit to the Minister 
on the morning of the 3rd, and the same day Jung Bahadur 
embarked for Rameshwarara, another great centre of Hindu 
pilgrimage. After payiug his deyotioijs at the shrine, where 
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Rama, the legendary king of Ajodhya, is said to have wor- 
shipped the god on his way to the conquest of Lanka, Jung 
Bahadur invested another Rs. 5,000 in Government promis- 
sory notes, the interest of which is devoted to the upkeep of 
the temple, and to the service of the poor and pilgrims. He 
then re-embarked for Colombo, which they reached on the 
afternoon of the 6th December. The next day the party 
started by land for Point de Galle, where they reached in a few 
hours, and where they filled their casks and tanks with fresh 
water, and then took ship for Calcutta, where they arrived on 
the morning of the 19th. The voyage though long was not 
altogether dull, for backgammon, chess, rifle practice, and 
other amusements made the days pass merrily. In Calcutta 
the Minister took lodgings at Belgachhia ; he jjaid another 
visit to the Governor-General ; and left Calcutta for Benares 
on Christmas Day, travelling along the Grand Trunk Road. 

At Benares, which he reached on the 4th of J anuary 
1851, he was joined by the Rifle Regiment, which had been 
sent from Nepal to escort him home. The next day he 
bathed in the holy waters of the Ganges, and paid his devo- 
tions at the temple of Bishwanath. Other notable objects 
were visited in the course of another w'eek. On the 8th, 
Prince Ranendra Bikram and his younger brother, the two 
sons of the ex-Maharani, called on His Excellency, and referred 
to him the dispute that had arisen between them and their 
mother, in respect of the money which the ex -King, Rajendra 
Bikram Shah, on his coming to Benares, had deposited in 
the Benares Treasury, in the keeping of the Agent to the 
Governor-General. The Minister made an amicable settle- 
ment of the claims of the contending parties by dividing the 
whole sum into three equal parts, giving one share to the 
ex -Queen, and one to each of the two princes. 

Before leaving the holy city, Jung Bahadur paid a visit 
to the Queen’s College, Benares, one of the oldest educational 
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institutions of the country ; he was received with great honour 
by the Principal, Dr. Ballantyne, who gave him a brief history 
of the College, and conducted him to every part of the build- 
ing, which in point of architectural design is one of the finest 
in the province, having cost more than Rs. 1,20,000 in the 
construction. The Examination Hall is 260 feet in length, 
and 36 feet wide, having on each side of it, six lecture-rooms, 
spacious, well ventilated and artisticalty painted. The Minis- 
ter paid Rs. 4,000 as a donation to tho funds of the College. 

From Benares, Jung Bahadur proceeded to Ghazipur, 
where he was informed that Ghautaria Guru Prasad — the hero 
of a hundred plots — had meditated upon taking the Minister’s 
life, and had sent three armed assassins to execute the design. 
The local authorities were immediately apprized of the 
lurking danger, and they at once furnished him with a 
body-guard, and issued general orders to the police to arrest 
any traveller that might answer the description of those 
assassins. 

The tedium of the journey, which, in days anterior to 
the introduction of the locomotive steam engine, was pfeou- 
liarly tedious — was more than beguiled by the admirable sport 
they sometimes chanced upon on the way. On their crossing 
the Gandaki, a huge alligator was discovered basking on a 
sandbank; the party immediately armed therasolves with 
double-barelled rifles, and quietly approaching within shot- 
range of the monster, they discharged a volley of sixteen 
bullets at a given signal. But though the shots pierced its 
body, it soon sank in the water, and fora moment disappeared 
in its elemental home. Soon however the enormous reptile 
heaved up its head above the surface of the river, and was 
instantly greeted with a second volley. Lashing the water 
furiously with arras and legs, and roaring hoarsely, it once more 
dived down to the depths, but presently its huge bulk could 
be seen floating lifeless down the stream. 
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On the 29th of January, Jung Bahadur entered Nepalese 
territory, and made a halt at Bi&saulia, where two more regi- 
ments from the capital, under General Krishna Bahadur, joined 
the Minister The next day the Minister formed a line of 100 
elephants, and beat the bushes of the jungle, Avhere a tiger 
was reported to be in hiding. He had not to search much, 
for a few minutes after, a tiger sprang upon his path with a 
growl that started even some of the elephants ; but in a flash, 
two balls from the Minister followed in quick succession by 
three more from his attendants, despatched the fierce brute 
on the spot. In the evening, after finishing the annual stock- 
taking (the Panjanni, as it is called) of the Elephants Depart- 
ment, the Minister inspected all the elephants in the royal 
filkhana, numbering 17G, including males and females of all 
sizes, that had been captured during his absence from the 
country. The ugly ones were put aside for sale in Indian 
markets, the good ones were reserved for the hunt. These 
were christened with appropriate names, and had their quan- 
tities of feed fixed by the Minister, who then proceeded to 
distribute rewards to the mahauts, in proportion to their share 
in the toils of the Tchedah. Jung Bahadur then pushed his 
camp to Bhichakhori, on the 1st of February, and on the next 
day, marched on to Hitowra, whence, having received intelli- 
gence that a herd of wild elephant was roaming in the 
neighbourhood, he started with a goodly troop of hunters in 
pursuit of them, and after a most exciting chase, captured four 
out of a herd of twelve. Mr. Oliphant and Captain Cavenagh 
were exceedinlgy pleased with the day’s sport, the like of 
which they had never enjoyed before. 

On the 4th, the camp broke up for the next stage. On 
the way, His Excellency met Lord Grosvenor, Mr. Loch, 
Mr. Everton, and others returning from Nepal ; and the 
Minister expressed to them his regret at their missing such 
excellent sport, which was unavoidable, as he had to hurry 
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up the chase, to prevent the escape of the valuable game. 
After halting for a few hours at Chittang, His Excellency 
started for the Valley, and reached Thapathali on the morn- 
ing of the 6th of February 1851, having been away for just 
a little over one year. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Return to XEPAii. 

UNG RdhadiirS visit iu Europe not merely’’ a 
novel incident in the dlnlal‘^ of his fdinily, not 
only an epoeh-niarkiiio event in tljc history of 
hib country, but also a revolution in the whole Hindu world, 
for it was the tiist time that the scion of an arihtocratic Hindu 
family crossed the dreaded seas and landed on soil, 

in open defiance of the inviolable law^s that hedge the high- 
born Hindu, and confine him to the nariow limits of liis own 
peninsula, on the severe penalty of a social ostracism. It 
was the first time that Oriental royalty w'as bi’ought in temeh 
with the thrones of the West, not as a political subordinate 
fawning upon on overloi’d for favour or protection, but on 
terras of almost ])0rfect political equality, and of the most 
cordial friendship. It was the first time since the Nepal Wai 
that Nepal was brought jjromineutly before the eyes of 
Europe in the person of him who w'as its undisputed repre- 
sentative. Jung Bahadur does not >oom to ha \e taken into 
considei’atiou the social aspect of his visit to Europe, its liabi- 
lity to involve the gravest social dangers, wdien he meditated 
the voyage ; he does not appear to have considered that his 
caste was any way imperilled by uros.sing the “ black w’ater 
he thought he could as easily be purified on his return fi-ora the 
“ unclean ” country as those alw'ays wore w'ho came back from 
the embassies which were periodically sent to China, Ho had 
failed to perceive the difference between going to China, and 
a visit to England, and had hoped to defend his transgression bj’- 
putting a slightly liberal interpretation on a well-established 
usage. But, as we .shall see later on, there w'as quite a storm 
of social agitation which he had to meet and overcome. 

O 



* Iiit, ‘ uucUiui a teim ancloutly used lu Hindu countries to designate Cliristianb« 
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There was, however, not tlio fainiost indication of this 
storm when Jung Baliadur entered Thapathalli on lire 6th 
of February. Indeed, h(' was reecived with quite an out- 
burst of public joy The r(juto taken by him was lined 
with troops on both sides ; the jn'incipal civil and military 
officers of the kingdom went out to meet him on the banks 
of the Baghmati river ; immeu.so crowds thronged the streets 
and congregated on every conceivable standing-ground, a.s if 
the wliole country had eoine out to welcome him ; people 
from the reinote.st prt)viiiGes had gathered to see him, as 
though he were the inhabitant of another planet. All the 
towns and cities wore astir to accord liim a heartv welcome, 
and vieil with one another as to whiclr should do the greatest 
honour to him and t(j itself. The road from the Kalimati 
bridge to the palace wa.s decorated with Hags and buntings, 
and adorned at intervals with arches of trium))h ombla?ioncd 
with suitable mottoes ol welcome. A gorgeous State pavilion 
stood ready to receive him at the nearer entrance of the 
bridge, and on his stepping inside, the artillery fired a salute. 
Oil each .side stood, rank behind rank, the grandees of the 
realm, among whom the Mini.stcr’s brothers and cousins held 
conspicuous places. Dressed in a magnificont robe of white 
silk, and a pair of tight trousers, which set off his .slim figure 
to great advantage, and bowing as he approached the pavilion, 
he looked truly the hero who had braved perils both of land 
and water, to visit one of the greatest countries of the earth. 
Decked with a coronet of the brightest silver, studded with a 
galaxy of pearls, diamonds and emeralds, and with the 
sword presented by Napoleon III. hanging at his side, he 
drew all eyes upon him, as ho advanced to the seat of honour 
in the middle of the pavilion. His sturdy body-guard, all 
armed v ith double-barrelled rifle.s, stood close behind him, 
and were the only soldiers in the hall. On taking his .seat, 
he received an address of welcome from the vast group, to 
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whom he spoke in a few well-chosen words of acknowledgment. 
As ho drove to the palace, the populace in the streets Hhowere<l 
flower.s and vermilion upon him, while the regiments posted 
along the route, pre.sonted arms as he passed by. On the 8tli, 
Jung Bahadur presented the complimentary letter of the 
Maharaja, which he had brought from the Queen of England, 
in full Durbar, and under a .salute of 21 gun-s. The .same day 
he held a review of 8,000 troops at Tandikhel. and bade 
good-bye to Mr. Oliphant and Captain Cavenagh, who return- 
ed to India. 

It seems strange that the same jieojile, who were so 
enthusiastic in their welcome of Jung Bahadur, .should, only 
a few days later, form a plot to take his life, and all this 
demonstration be but an o.stcntatiou.s pi’clude to a bloody 
scene they had prepared behind the stage. Yet on the IGth 
of Eebruarj’’, only ten days after he reached Thapathalli, a 
foul conspiracy was detected, and had evidently been conceived 
and matured much earlier. There was not the merest shadow 
of an indication of this plot, when, two days after liis arrival, 
he resumed his po.st of Minij^ter, and entered on his dutie.s, — 
not the .sliglitcst sym})tom of any oppo.sition, and everything 
appeared to have settled down into its normal state of order 
and tran<iuiliity. The di.scuvery of the plot was made under 
curioas circumstances. At uiiduight on the 16th, Genera] 
Bam Bahadur wont to Thapathalli, and after sitting over the 
fire for aoine time in perfect silence, suddenly burst info a 
passion of weeping, and told his brother that he had a secret 
in his mind, which had cost him two successive sleepless 
nights, and wliieh he had delayed in revealing .so long for 
fear lest he him.self* though innocent, should be deemed as 
guilty as the rest; and that now as J ung Bahadur had barely 
time to save his life, he could not restrain himself further, since 
the conspiracy was to .shoot liiiu the next day, when ho was 
on the way to Basantpur. He then proceeded to enter into 
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the details of the plot, by which General Badri Narsingh, 
Colonel Jai Bahadur, and Kazi Karbar Khattri were to have 
the ]\Iinister murdered by a liirod assassin, and were then to 
subvert the existing Government, and establish a fresh one in 
its stead. It wa.s arranged that, .simultaneously with the 
death of .Tung Bahadur, Prince Uiiendra Bikram was to take 
the life of hi.s brother, the Maharaja Surendra Bikram, and 
.set liiinself on the throne, and reorganise the cabinet by 
appointing Bam Bahadur Prime Minister, Badri Narsingh 
CoinTnander-in-chief, and .Tai Bahadur and Kazi Karbar 
Khattri to the offiee.s next below in pretension. 

It appeared that Kazi Karbar Khattri was the originator 
of the jilot, by which ho hoped to avenge an old grudge, 
which he had cherished long, and which he now found the 
opiportunity of satisfying. He set abroad a report that 
.Tung Bahadur had lost his caste by dining with Europeans, 
as well H.S by many other acts incompatible with the princi- 
ples of the Hindu caste system — a happy device by which he 
easily alienated the sympathies of his friends and relations, 
whom such violation most affected. At the same time he took 
care to save himself and hi,s partners in guilt from the ignomi- 
ny of the deed, and from the wrath of the soldiery, by pointing 
out that as Jung Bahadur was too powerful to bo outeasted, 
the only other mode of dealing with him was by dealing 
death on him, and thus preventing all possibility of any con- 
tamination. It was on the night of tlie 14th that Bam 
Bahadur wa.s takon to Badri Narsingli’s house, and placed 
face to face with the .small group of conspirators, who had 
obviously settled all details before admitting Bam Bahadur 
as an accomplice. With consummate ei’aft did Bam Bahadur 
take the oath they administered, and professed to enter into 
all their view.s, but cautioned delay, ostensibly on the ground 
of the magnitude of the task, but really to gain time to 
prepare his brother against it, With wonderful tact did 
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he fish out from them all the details of their plan, pro- 
fessing all along to he most eager to help them. Once in 
possession of the details, he resolved to disclose all to 
Jung Bahadur, but was at first diffident as to his recep- 
tion, for the person making the revelation is the first to be 
suspected. His heart failed him for two days, both for his 
own fears, and for fears for the safety of his younger brother, 
who was involved in the plot ; for two days there was a 
struggle between his .sense of duty towards the JVIinistei*, 
and his regard for the life of his younger brother, for he 
could save tlie life (sf his elder brother only by dooming the 
younger to death. 

Jung Bahadur was naturall}’ shocked to hear that his 
own brother was hungering for his life, and though he quick- 
ly pardoned Bam Bahadur for the delay he had made in the 
divulgenee, he took cave to warn him of the con.sequences, in 
case the information should prove to be false, promising 
at the same time to reward him, if the account were true. 
He lost no time in arming the Thapathalli guard, and in re- 
pairing to the Kote, where he quickly got tlie garrison under 
arms ; and before nTij- of his momnents were known to any 
one, he sent ofi' parties of soldiei-s to tho houses of the con- 
spirators, with orders to arrest them and bring tliem to the 
Koto without delay. Each party consisted of one hundred 
strung, and was under the command of a trusty folhjwer. 
Colonel Jagat Shamsher was .sent to arrest Jai Bahadur; 
Captain Ran Mehar Adliikari, Jung’s oldest friend, was des- 
patched to secure the most formidable of the conspirators, 
Badri Narsingh ; and Ranoddip Singh was ordered to bring 
Prince Upendra. Colonel Dhir Shamsher was at the same 
time enjoined to hold in readiness the guards throughout the 
city, and to muster a body of Jung’s own regiment against 
any armed resistance that miglit be attempted. All this was 
done with a secrecy and promptness that took the conspira- 
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tons by surprLsp, and within two hours from the time he 
recicivecl knowledge of the plot, he had all the four conspira- 
toi'H brought to the Kote in chains. Meanwhile Jung Balui- 
dur had afiseniblod a number of the chiefs and the King and 
his father, tlie ex-King, and they formed a court, at which the 
trial of tlie prisoners immediately began. The prisoners at 
first denied all knowledge of the plot, and every attempt to 
elicit a oonfession failed. The court was therefore adjourned, 
but on tlic following day, search being made in their 
houses, a paper was found which clcai-ly ])rovod the offence, 
but whieh the Minister kept concealed fur a few moments. 

Badri Naraingh was the loudest (^f all in proclaiming his 
innocence ; he appealed to justice, he appealed to mercy, he 
invoked the wrath of God on this foul accusation and intend- 
ed fratricide, and was [jruoeodiug with his harangue, when ho 
was cut olf in the middle of his exclamations by Jung Baha- 
dur, who flung the ooncoalod document over his head, and 
then ordered Captain Satanun to strike the mouth of the 
ottender with his shoes. Thus humiliated, Badri Nai'singh 
confessed his guilt and began to entreat for pardon. 

The question of their guilt having thus been settled, the 
nature of the punishment had ue.xt to be decided. So the next 
day a grand Council of Iho Sirdars was assembled, at which 
both the Maharaja and the ex-Mahara.ja were present, though 
neither of these took any part in the discussion or the award 
of the sentence, and expres.sed their rendincssto inflict on the 
priiten whatevei’ pnihshnient should bo dealt to the other 
offenders. It was at first decided that the prist)nor.s should be 
decapitated, hut Jung Bahadur dissented from this decision 
on grounds of public policy. It was next resolved that their 
eyes should be put out with hot iron, so as to make them 
helpless, and thus effectually secure those who had fakon 
part in the trial and conviction, from the futui-e vengeance of 
the inalefaeto)’'^, in case they should at anv time regain their 
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liberty ; and as to Karbar Kbattri, the arch- traitor, ho was 
to lose both eyes aud tongue for luiving framed an abomin- 
able lie. It was at the same time urged by a few members 
that they should bo confiuod in an iron cage, and sent dow n 
to Chita m to die of malaiia. Jung Bahadur ajoproved of 
none of these barbarous mod(‘s of punishment, and in this 
humane dceision he was greatly inlluenced by his mother, 
a lady of the noblest character, who had always enjoyed liei’ 
noble son’s lo\o and respect. Considerations of policy like- 
wise had their .share in influeueing his decision in tliis matter. 
In a country where royalt}’ is worshipped with tlie fervour 
of religion, tlie public trial and o.veeution of a member of the 
royal family would uiidouhtcdly have caused a thrill wholly 
unlike that with which a Parliament-riclrlen nation witnessed 
the death of Charles 1., or that with which the savage sans- 
culottes beheld the guillotine of Louis XVI. ^Moreover, in 
a state, as in Nepal, Avhero power is constantly slipping, ami 
shifting from hand to hand, it wa.s oxtroi^iely difficult to 
hjrosoe tlie ultimate conse(juence.s of such a r.-idical departure 
from immemorial custom, or to calculate with auv measure of 
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certainty the infinite possibiliti<'s that might result from such 
violation. Such severe measures did not accord also with 
the enlightened principles of govenunent he liad in.augnrated. 
Mutilation w'as forbidden by law at- a punishment even on 
the lowest criminals, from the very day lie assumed charge 
of the Premiershi]), and ho wa.s peculiarly unwilling to 
revive the cruel jiractice, for he held that an evil once 
aboH.shed should never be allowed to take growth again. 
Promptings of mercy and humanity lent added weight to tliCfse 
considerations, for Jung Bahadur was by nature a most kind- 
hearted man. He might in the heat of the moment utter an 
unkind word, or rush to an unkind deed, hut never in his life 
did he commit cruelty in cold blood. Badri Narsiiigh was 
after all his own brother, Jai Bahadur his first cousin, and he 
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could not find it in hib heart to brodk tho boiid.s of blood even for 
the bake of justice He therefore suggested a jdan that offered 
a satisfactory solution of all difficulties by promising iirotec- 
tion to all concerned, and yet ineeting the ends of justice 
The plan A\as to send the accused to Britisli India, and to 
ask the British Govormnont to confine them in the fortress 
either of Cliunar or of Allahabad fur tho term of their natural 
lives, -a plan which was calculated to save tlie eyesight and 
the lives of the prisoners, to save the country at large from 
the effects of their vile designs, and to save the conffieting 
judges from their vengeance, in case they should ever regain 
their liberty. The course recommended by Jung Bahadur 
was unanimously adopted by tho court, though the general 
feeling of the army was to stop at nothing short of death. 
The British Government was accordingly written to. Mean- 
while tho offenders were confined in the Kote, guarded by a 
whole regiment under a Colonel, two Captains, and a corres- 
ponding number of subaltern officers. It was deemed 
necessary to keep Badri Narsiiigh constantly handcuffed, lest 
he should attempt to put au end to his own life and defeat 
the ends of justice. The others were locked in separate 
cells and strictly watched, but wore otlrerwisc quite free. 
Tho Government were so apprehensive of their escape that 
they were determined to put thorn in rigorous imprisonment, 
ill case the British Government refused to undertake their 
custody, or failed to send a favourable reply within a month. 

There was some more of discussion -when uo reply was 
received from the British Government within the expected 
period, and it was decided to e-xtend the period to two 
months, at the end of which the long-awaited communication 
was received from the British Government, who consented to 
take charge of the iirisoners, by confining thorn at Allahabad 
for five years, promising to take every possible precaution for 
their security, but disclaiming all responsibility if they made 
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their escape. The Nepal Government agreed to pay a subsis- 
tence allowance of ten rupees per diem fur each prisoner, and 
five rupees for the five servants, who were allowed to 
accompany them, on condition that they shared their masters’ 
imprisonment, and did not go outside the fort ; they also 
agreed to supplj*^ all necessary clothing, and to pay for the 
services of a sergeant to look after the prisoners. 

The prisoners left Kathmandu under a strong guard, on 
the 24th of June 1851, travelling via Makwaupur, and avoiding 
the Terai, for fear of catching malaria. Further investigations 
into the origin of the plot were made after the prisoners had 
been transported from the country, and it appeared plain that 
Jai Bahadur was the real originator, the prime mover in a 
vast and complicated scheme, which implicated many more 
than had been detected and convicted. For a plot of such 
a nature would never have gathered head at all, had not 
the ringleaders felt that there was a considerable jjarty of 
the disaffected ready to join them when the moment of action 
should come, as indeed there were many in the state who 
owed the Minister a grudge for one reason or another — 
disappointed suitors, rejected candidates, defeated rivals, 
political adventurers, professional intriguers, habitual malcon- 
tents, who are always ready to co-operate in any scheme which 
proffers them a fiatteriug hope of gain. Jai Bahadur 
cherished a bitter grudge against the Minister, over since, two 
years ago, he was disgraced for having accepted a bribe from 
a landholder, and he had long awaited an opportunity of 
feeding it, when he succeeded in admitting Badri Narsingh 
into the secret. He was a most valuable ally, in that he was 
very popular with the army, without whose sympathy nothing 
could be done. Kazi Karbar, though an inveterate intriguer, 
was merely a useful tool in this affair, as his tale with regard 
to the Minister’s doings in England was likely to be credited 
as the evidence of an eye-witness. Prince Upendra Bikram 
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by iifiiure a weakling, was easily birdliiiiocl b_y Lhosc cunning 
men, who ticklorl his vanity by holding out lancil’nl vihions of 
sovereignty, unci inflainod liis personal animosity against <luiig^ 
by making him dissalisliod with the so-called ])aliry sum 
allotted by the ]\riniste]' for Ids maiidenains'. Those were all 
against whom the ease was clearly proved, though doubtless 
tliore wore many others who had a liand in it, and many more 
wh(j professi'd sympathy w'hilo avoiding actual ])nrticipation 
for fear; and it was in (jonsoipienco of tho i)ocnliar hurried 
way in which the conspiracy was eruslu'd before arriving at 
full maturity, that no due could bci found as to those others. 

Ill July 1851 the King suddenly amiouiieod his intention 
of retiring from publio life by abdicating tbo Ibroiie in Favour 
of his inhud. son, who was then hardly four yours of age. 
This was oxfcromoly suspicious, but the King gave no other 
reasons than that ho was ovorwludmod wdth sorrow at the 
death of his oldest (Jueon, —a motive w'hich was obviouslj'’ a 
pretence, as the death liad occurred no loss than iiiiio months 
previously. The real caviso, however, was that h<‘ liad grown 
tired of playing tho puppet, nml living under .strict siu’veil- 
lance, like an habitual convict, with no liberty to go about 
except Avhou attended by a strong guard. Those measuros 
were imposed upon him by Juug Baliadiiv, who doomed it 
necessary that ho should be constantly attended by faithful 
followers, lest some intriguing enterpriser should find an 
opportunity of working on the King’,s imbecile brain, and lead 
him into acts of violence, such a.s marked his early career. 
The King was, however, prevailed upon to give up his idea of 
abdication, and to persevere in a life of dependence upon tho 
Minister, partly by indirect inducements, but mostly by direct 
threats. 

All was now calm and quiet in tho capital ; tho excite* 
ment of the conspiracy was over ; the repressive moasures 
consequent thereon wore ooinpleted ; tho short busy spell of 
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active duties concluded, and inonotonous routine-work was all 
that occupied the Minister’s attention from day to day, till he 
grow tired of his indolent life, and sought consolation in the 
pleasures of the woods. So in December a large party was 
organised tbi* an Glej^lmnt hunting excursion to the Torai. 
Dr. OklKcld, who foimed ouo of Lho party, has left a vivid 
account of this khednh in his Skeh-hes from Nepal, No game 
of any kind could be bagged during the iirsb two eneainp- 
nients, till the party roached Hitowra on the inoruing nf the 
I9bh Dcceinbor. 

Towards noon a track of wild elephants w'as discovered, 
and Jung, aeconipaniod by two or three others of the party, 
forthwith startl'd in scareh of them, with four or five staunch 
fast elephants, Ho soon camo upon a small herd, and 
captured a fine female elephant, whom he brought to the 
camp in triumph. The next day thn camp was pushed to the 
next hunting-ground. Tho tamo elephants w'ore all led in 
a line, and the march was continued in unbroken silence, so a.s 
not to scare away any game. Prcsontly Jung sighted a fine 
Samhar doer in advance of the line, wdiich was signalled to 
halt, and Jung moving his elephant cloho alongside of Dr. Old- 
field’s, jumped into his howdah, and asked him to shoot The 
Doctor had taken a good aim, hut his shot only pierced the 
chest, and tho doer managed to skip off, followed closely by 
the dogs, w'hich w ero soon let loose, till by sunset she w'as 
quite exhausted, and the dogs coming up, blie was despatched 
and cut up for meat. 

Shortly before reacliing tho uext camp, which was at 
Dardai'a, Jung came upon a fresh track of wild elephants, and 
immediately started off in pursuit, leaving his party to proceed 
to Dardara, where Jung joined them at midnight, mnoh fati- 
gued, and with all his clothes torn to pieces by the thorns of 
the jungles through which he passed in the dai’kness. He 
was up before the sun next morning, and resumed his wander- 
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ings In .search of ilie whereabont.s of his game. Dr, Oldfield 
tollfi us lhafc “ he was most indefatigable in pursuit of his 
game. All day long, and night too if necessary, he would 
follow a track over the wor.st ground, often on foot, and where 
he was obliged to fast tlie greater pari £)f the time, or take 
mevoly any ivuit, etc , which might be procurable.” He was 
goon able to ascertain that the herd he was tracking consisted 
of only one male and twelve or thirteen females. Leaving some 
two dozen tame olephants to watch their movements, he re- 
turned to oain]>, near which, in the course of the day, he erect- 
ed an imincnso .stockado, in order to drive the herd within it, 
and then went o(F alter his game again, to see if they had been 
HuccoHsfully hold in check by the elephants on the watch. 
Satisfying himself on this point, he returned to camp, and on 
the morning of the 2‘drcl, was off again with 270 picked ele- 
phants, to drive tho herd into the stockade. Towards the close 
of tho day, they were driven pell-mell into the enclosure, the 
entrauco of which wa.g then blocked by a solid wall of tame 
elephants. One by one tho .seven wdld ones that had been 
thus imprisoned were secured wdth ropes, and the capture 
was complete ; one of these died a few minutes after, as the 
knot in his lasso had unfortunately somehow become a 
running knot, and he was strangled. 

On the 24th, a female elephant, who had somehow 
managed to slip her neck out of the noose, was reported to 
be within a few mile.g of tho camp. A pursuit was immedi- 
ately made, and she was easily caught, as, being alone, she 
was very shy and sheepish. 

Nine more elephants were entrapped about the same 
time and at the same place. Of these two were secured on 
the 26th, four on the 27th, and tliree on the 28th. The 
camp was then shifted westwards to Chitavan, near tho con- 
fluence of tho Manauri and the Rapti, and hero the Minister 
shot 39 rhinoceroses, and 32 tigers— a bag full enough to satisfy 
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any sportsman, and Jung Bahadur returned to the capital, 
and devoted himself to reforming the criminal law of tho 
country with renewed vigour and activity. 

On the 24th of May 1852, Jung Bahadur ordered a salute 
of 21 guns to be fired in honour of Queen Victoria's birth-day. 
which was celebrated in Nepal, during Jung Bahadur’s regime, 
with nearly as much demonstration of public joy as in Her 
Majesty’s own dominions. This custom was introduced by 
my father in token of his esteem for the British Power, and 
it was regularly observed in his time. 

In November came the news of the death of his friend, 
the Duke of Wellington, and Jung Bahadur ordered 83 
minute-guns to bo fired, as a mark of liia country’.? mourn- 
ing for the groat national hero of England, with whom it 
was his privilege to be personally acquainted. 

The same month he had to face another conspiracy. 
This time it was to assassinate not only the Minister, but 
also his brothers and their followers. Captain Bhetu Singh 
Bashinait was the ringleader, and the only man of note 
among a number of obscure caitiffs who were involved in the 
plot ; but there is no doubt that a searching investigation 
would have brought to light a formidable list of distinguished 
names. One of the conspirators betrayed the whole plot, 
evidently influenced by fear of the eon.sequences. Some of 
the underlings were arrested, and the whole guilt was con- 
fe.ssed. The prisoner,? w'ei’e condemned to death, but the 
sentence was afterwards mitigated, and they were sent to 
transportation for life to Chita van, a malarious district of the 
Terai. 

It was Jung Bahadur’s practice always to seek relief 
from the strain of a late anxiety in the excitement of an 
elephant-hunting expedition, and a khedah remained his 
favourite mode of holiday-making to the last So immedi- 
ately after the suppression of the Bashinait conspiracy, he 
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set out for the Torni, and during tho month of Docoraber, 
shot ill all 2D tigors, .‘5 hears, and 4 loopai’ds. Without 
returning to Knthnifindu, ho pi-ocoodod on a ])ilgriniage to 
Badri and Kcdar rid Alinorah, Bam Baliaduv officiating as 
ACinistor during his absciuv. At. each of tlu'sc two tcinjilos ho 
made a grant oflls. 4,000 as aehavitablo oiidownicnt. On the 
2()th of May 18 DO, the Minister and his party roachod the 
frontier post of Aliganj, on thoir return from tho trip toBadri- 
nath. I’hoy loft tliis place at midnight, hut Jung Bahadur 
galloped off oonsidorably ahead of his party, and roaohod 
tho capital at about 4 o’clock in tho aftoruonn the next day, 
having accomplished a journey of lOD mi]o.s, on liorsehack, in 
about 1 () hours, during tho hottest part of the year, ohanging 
horses no loss than twelve times, and ai’riving at his palace 
apparently (piito uufatigued. His three coin^ianions roaohod 
their dostinatum some twelve hours later, travelling slowly by 
stages, and halting at short intervals. 

A story of a somewhat curious nature has hoeu told, 
illustratiug the superstitious voneratiou of tho people for 
their groat Minister. The .summer of larj.'l was unusually 
severe, the raiiilall abnormally scanty, and the drought threa- 
tened tho destruction of tho crops, and tho ruin of tho people, 
The people had lifted up heart and tongue, but thoir prayers 
were hitherto unheeded by tho god of rain, and death by 
starvation soomod unavoidable, when on the 27th of May 
Jung Bahadur entered Kathmandu aniid.st a heavy shower of 
rain. This hapjiy ooincldenoo could not but impress tho 
popular mind, and they attributed it to Jung’,s auspicious 
star. 

Another story of a superstitious character relates to the 
same period. A case of infanticide committed by a woman 
was brought up for trial before tho Minister, This woman 
lived in illicit intercourse with a shoemaker, and had Idlled 
her owm son, th.at he might not disclose the secret of her 
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Intimacy to her liusbniid She killed the bo}', ent iqj the body, 
dressed and cooked the llesh, and served it up tor her 
husband’s supper. While eating, tliu father disouverod the 
tip of a human finger in the moat, and on questioning liis 
wife, received no sati-sfactory reply. He began to feu.ypect 
.something amiss, and called for his son, but was told that she 
had not scon him since that morning. On thoroughly ran- 
sacking the hou.se, the mangled corpse was found hidden in a 
corner. On being luit to trial, the woman made a full confo.s- 
.sion, and was ordered to be devoured by one of the tigers 
that wore kept in iron cages at Thapatlialli. Strangely 
enough, the tiger refused to touch her, though he wa.s fasting 
for two days. When goaded to fury by his keepei’, the 
tiger jumped upou lier with a loml roar, and killed her, but 
still refused to oat her flosh, though he was staiwed for 
another throe days, and the dead body was eventually 
removed from the cagem an advanced stage of decomposition. 
It seems that oven a hungry beast disdains to eat such 
abominable food — a belief (juito common in the East, like the 
corresponding belief in the West, that a lion will not injure 
a chaste woman. 

In Scpteinbor 1853 the British Governiuont announced 
the death of General Jai Bahadiu’ which took placo in the 
fort of Allahabad. On hearing this, the mother of Jung 
Bahadur, who herself always leaned to the side of mercy 
and clemency, persuaded him to apply to the British Govern- 
ment for the restoration of the surviving prisoners. Jung 
Bahadur, who always obeyed his mother, at ouco wrote to 
Allahabad, and General Badri Narsingh and Prince Upendra 
Bikram arrived at Kathmandu in January 1854, At this 
time Jung Bahadur was touring in the eastern districts of 
the Terai, and so the prisoners were not allowed to leave 
their houses, lest they should find an opportunity of aveng- 
ing themselves on the Minister, on whose return to Thapa* 
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thalli, Badri Narsingh wtus despatched to Palpa, with hia 
son Kedar Narsingh, a lad of fourteen, who was appointed 
doveriior of the place, and was responsible fcjr his father’s 
future conduct. Before leaving Kathiuaiidu, Badri N arsingh 
penitently jjrayod for his brother’s pardon, ]jroinisod to be 
loyal to him, and was allowed to enjoy all hi.s wealth and 
property. He ^v^^s, however, Avaiaiod not to Icjtve the district 
without his ponniission. Uj)Gndra Bikrain was ordered to 
reside at Bhatgaon, and had all his pioporty rostiirod to him. 
A year later ho was porniittcd to return to the capital, and 
to reside in his own palace. Badri Narsingh was after a 
few monlhs made Cominaudor-in-oliiof of the Wostoru Array, 
and the rocouciliatinu between the two brothers was coni- 
pleto. 

It was long in contemplation io coiuinemorato Jung 
Bahadur’s adniiiustratioii by some visible and tangible token 
of popxilar gratitude, and it was finally decided that a marble 
atatuo on the parade ground bo the form which such memo- 
rial should take. One day a I’oprosentative deputation of 
the civil and military functionaries of the realm, headed by 
General Bara Bahadur, waited on His Excellency, and on 
being asked to state tbe object of thoi]’ mission, they ex- 
pressed the desire to erect a lasting monument in his honour, 
as a token of the people’s gratitude, for the perfoot peace and 
prosperity they had enjoyed during the whole period of Jung 
Bahadur’s benign rule, adding that they had decided the form 
to be a marble statue, iu which he was to be reproseiitod as 
standing with a sword in one hand and a code of laws in 
the other. The Minister’ thanked them for their kindness 
and good-will, but protested that he had done nothing to 
merit the honour they so generously proposed to confer upon 
him ; that the little he had tried to do was not even a fourth 
part of what he had conceived for the good of his country ; 
and that if they were bent on a memorial, the fittest time for 
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li would be after bis death, if they .still valued his .services. 
The memhcr,s of tlio deputation readied that, even if they 
placed a .statue of his in every hoiiso in the country, it would 
still bo but ail inadequate recognition of the invaluable, in- 
calculable good he had done to his country, and that if 
their prosout wdshes were deforied, many of them would die 
boforu sooing them fulfilled. There could bo no reply to this. 
On the 1 5th of March J854, Jung Baliadui’s statue \va.s 
unveiled on the parade ground. In the presence of a vast 
ci’owd of spectators drawn for all classes of the population. 
The event was celebrated wdth befitting poiiqi and splendour : 
a review of the whole garrison stationed in the valley, a 
.salute of guns, a few laudatoi-y spesches, a displaj’ of fire- 
works, a State banquet made up a brilliant programme that 
continued to the next day as well. 

In May of tlic same ycfu’ came off a rejoicing, greater 
and more splendid than had yet been seen in Nepal. Thi,s 
was on the occasion of the marriage of J ung’s oldest son, 
JugatJung, which took place on the 8th of that month. 
The bridegroom was only eight years of age, tlie bride, a 
girl of six, was tho eldest daughter of the King by his senior 
Queen — a royal liiarjiage, in more than one bouso of that term. 
Imraoiise preparations wore jnade by both parties, to cele- 
brate tho event to the utmost limit allowed by the exchequer. 
The road from Thapathalli to the Hanuman Dhoka palace, 
along which the marriage procession was to pass, w'as briglitly 
illuminated, and lined with soldiers on eitlier side. The pro- 
cession itself was almost of intenniuable length, and of un- 
paralleled maguificencc. At the head w^ere a few regiments 
of soldiers in bright scarlet uniforms, with, their regimental 
bands playing the sweetest tunes; behind them followed 
the flower of Nepalese nobility in their gayest clothes ; in 
the centre came the bridegroom, blazing with jewels, seated 
in a State palanquin, with a gold goblet containing holy 
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water, carried bofovo him on tlic head of the oldest female 
servant in his fatlior’a cstablialunont ; on both sides of him 
wore parties of daneing' girls ; a few other regiments brought 
U]) the roar. Muskets were discharged every now and again, 
and rockets and boinbshclLs flashed and boomed in every 
part of the gay throng. When tlic jirocession marched past 
Taudikhel, a salute of lifteon guns gi-eoted the bridi'groom, 
wlio was licru welcomed by the Mahai'.ija, the bride’s father, 
who eseoned the jiarty uj) to tin' palace. On reaching 
the King’s Durbar, the bridegroom and party were ri'ceived 
with much display and ceremony, by a large number of 
nobles. 

The marriage ceremony being celebrated at the bride’.s 
]>lacG that night, the bride was conveyed to lier now homo 
at Thapnthalli tlio next ('vening, willi an (rJof no wise inferior 
to that of the previous day. Tho brklegr<mni was scaled ou 
HU olc])haiit in a golden howdali, and tho bride in a golden 
palanquin ouibollisbed with precious stones, followed by more 
than one hundred female attendants, dressed in vicli hrocado, 
and waving fau.s of chowry tail m peacock’s feathers. Jung 
Bahadur wa.s also mounted ou an elephant, followed by 
SGVonty other elephant.s, bearing his rolalii'os and the picked 
men of his party To make tho ilisplay all tho more im- 
posing, a grand parade of all tho troops at the capital was 
hold at Tandikhol, a saluto of fifteen guns being fired as the 
procession pa.ssed by, Tho British Resident in Ne])al shared 
the rejoicings, and formed part of tho iirocossion, being ex- 
ceedingly interested in all he saw. After staying -at Thn- 
pathalli for a day, tho hrido was taken to her father’s 
palace, from which she was soon brought back to her future 
home. 

It is the custom in Nepal to levy a special tax, called 
the dowry tax, on the occasion of tho marriage of tho King’s 
eldest daughter — a tax strangely akin to those feudal dues 
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that were common in Europe in the feudal age. This is not 
done in the case of younger daughters, wlioso dowiy is paid 
from the State treasury. On this occasion the dowry amount- 
ed Rs. G, 71,775 ofNepalo.se coin. 

The same summer Juug Bahadur himsolf was married to 
Iho 3 mungest sister of Fateli Juag Shah, who was for some time 
Prime Mini.ster, and who was murdered in 1847. This lady, 
and her elder hi'othcr, Guru Prasad Shah, with other relations, 
liad been living in exile atBettiah, whence they were allowed 
to return to Nopal, on appealing for mercy to the Mini.ster. 
Jung Bahahur not only permitted thorn to return, but also 
restored all their property, which had boon confiscated, and 
made her brothers Guru Prasad Shall and Rainser Slmh, colo- 
nels in the armj’'. Guru Prasad declined the ofibr, on the 
ground that ho had had quite enough of politics, and that he 
would spend the little remainder of his life in peaceful .seclu- 
sion as a farmer, which was allowed to him. Thus the old 
feud of the Baim.s and the Chauttirias was quenched in close 
family alliance between the two. 

Those two maiTiago.s wore .stroke, s of policy higher than 
had j’-et been practi,sed by Jung Bahadur. Marj'iages in the 
East are seldom an alfair of hearts, least of all in high circles, 
but these two wci-o downright political treaties, that achieved 
ends otherwise unattainahlo ; for no amount of political in- 
fluence ctmld have given that ])ro.stige to Jung Bahadur's 
230sition which wa.s gained by this matrimonial alliance with 
royalty' itself. No amount of ^sonitonoe and 2 >f''i'<lou could 
have terminated the famil}’- feud between the Rana and 
Chautaria parties so amieablj" as wan done bj'- means of this 
lo vel ess marriag e . 



CHAPTER Vm. 

The Tibetan Expedition. 

>1 E niontli of May 1854 waw an ovpuUuI ono in the 
lif(' of Jung Bahadur, and so in the iii, story of 
Nopal, for tlio two had now boooinc ho olosely 
Hs.sooiatod as fully to domonstrato Carlyle’s notion of history 
as only tlu' biograiiliy of great men : the .son of the 
oontenmod, ea.sliiorod Kazi Balner Singh had now become 
“ till' modeller, the pattern, and in a wide sense the creator ” 
of whatever was achieved in Nopal in his age. ft was the 
mouth which saw the marriage of Jung Bahadur’s eldest son 
with the eldest princes.s of the blood ro3’’al, and thereby juised 
the po.sition of his family at once and immeasurably beyond 
the Hcalo.s of social diguitj". It was the month which, by .similar 
means, closed a bitter feud, and convorled a powerful vindic- 
tive foe into a .staunch ally. It wa,s the month tlmt .saw the 
boginuiuga of n mighty preparation for a mighty war with 
Tibet. To explain the exact nature of this huo’c undertakimv 
a briel’rofGreueomust bo m.ade to events that do not naturally 
come within the pur vie iv of the period covered by the life of 
Jung Bahadur. 

When the Gorkhas, who claim to have do.socndcd from 
the Rajput chiefs of Chittore, fled from theij* aneiont homo of 
Biijputana before the onset of Muslim conquest, they sought 
shelter in Ncjial, where they soon became a conquering 
nation, and G.<itablished a dynast)'' of rulers. These rulers, 
with the unexpended zeal of original conquei’ors, pushed their 
dominion further north into Tibet, and subjected the southern 
]iortion of it, where they ruled for many yeai-s, till in 1701, 
in con.sequence of some disputes relating t<i coinage, the 
Tibetans sought help of the Chinese, who camis drove out 
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tho Gorldias, and invaded Nejial, with the result that the 
Nepalese wore forced to acknowledge the suzerainty of 
China, -which they do oven to this day, though merely as 
“an ancient form through which tho spirit breathes no more.” 
One of the terms of the treaty, by which this war between 
Nepal and China terminated, was that the Nepalese should 
pay a tribute to tho overlord every fifth year, and the pay- 
ment of this quinquennial subsidy still continues. 

According to this ancient practice, an embassy was sent 
to Pekin in f852, with tho five-yearly presents to tho Chinese 
Government. It was not till May 1854 that they ever got 
back to Nepal, though ordinarily the whole journey is 
completed in eighteen months. Out of a large partj' of 
Sirdars, only one over returned to Nepal, to bear the ghastly 
tale of woe and sufiTering to their countrymen. Lieutenant 
Bhimson Rana, tho solo survivor, arrived at Balaji on the 
22nd of May, and there had an audience of the Minister, to 
whom ho described liow the Mission had been most rudely 
treated by the Chinese authorities who, not content with 
keeping back supplies, were often guilty of acts of positive 
maltreatment, extending sometimes to beating and buffetting. 
Appeals for redress, applications for provisions or transport, 
were alike unheeded, till there was nothing loft for the poor 
Nepalese but to lay down their lives in the strangers' land. 
This was all, however, during the return journey. Their 
reception at the court of the Celestial Emperor was nowise 
contrary to expectations, for robes of the costliest silk, and 
hoods c)f the best sables had been presented to every member 
of the Embassy, as a I'hilcit or ceremonial gift. The Emperor 
Teen-wang had also sent a letter to the King of Nepal, which 
was presented in full Durbar under a salute of 21 guns. 

The pious set formularies of the royal missive were far 
loss heeded than the danger of a rupture with the suzerain 
power, which their ungenerous U’eatment of the Nepalese 
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niiHsiou threatened. This danger, whieh at firsi only existed 
ill iniagiiifilion, assumed alarming jiroportious, as rojiorts ef 
Tibetan outrage on Nepalese tinders ivcre roecived aL home, 
For several yotwh ]iast, tlie Tibolan auihoritics at Lhassa liad 
pi'rjietiated acts of gross injubtiee against the Nojialcso, who 
resided in the chief town of Tibet for ])urposos of trade, The 
tiietioii had sometim('.s (lamed into aelual liosiditios, and some 
innocent blood had also been .shed. No remonstrances wore 
ever attended to either by the Tilndans or the Chinese 
Ambah ro.sideiit in Tibet, and in many eases the Chinese 
tliomsi'lves were found to bo implicated in the ollences against 
whieh tlu' Neptdisso Amba,sMador vaiidy comjdainod. 

The victims of Tibetan outrage were not only Nepalese 
traders doiuicilf'd in 1’ibet, but oven tho,se who happened 
to be [lassing through tin' oouufciy, or who luul coinu 
merely on a eliaueo visit ; and it was obvious tliiit these 
outrages, far from being meredy purbonal or tribal in 
oharaeter, were deliberate, unprovoked wrongs of a thoroughly 
national nature, 'fhe Nepalose addressed momoiials, contain- 
ing detailed accounts of spocifie charges, to tho Chinese 
Ambah, roquesLiiig liim to forward tliem to the Chinoso 
Emperor, but no answer c-ame from (Jonsul or King, No 
other appeals wore possible than an ajipoal to arms, and tho 
Ncpalo,so therefore prepared for war ivith Tibet. 

The object of the Nupalebo was not merely to have their 
grievances redressed, or to facilitate trade, hut also to make 
coinpicbts. Tho portion of Tibet, which lies to the south of 
the Kcrang and Kuti passes, had originally belonged to the 
Nepalese, but liad been wrested by the Chinese and coded 
back to Tibet, and it had ever since been tho ambition of the 
Nopaloso to roouvor this lost territory. The prosout seemed 
therefore to bo a favourable opportunity for realizing tho 
hope of many years, and at the same time for revenging 
themselves on tho treaoherous Tibetans for tho countless 
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wrongs tliey had suffered at ihoir hands for a number of 
years 

The opportunity was indeed fovouraWc. The Chinese 
Empire was at that momout torn bjr a bitter civil war ; a 
formidable army of Cbiiicse malcoii tents, led by a soldier of 
fortune named Tionteli, had ai’raycd themselves against 
the Emperer, and throateuod to overthrow the inonarchj^. 
The imperial troops had therefore to be concentrated at the 
capital, to defend Pehiii itself, and not one soldier could bo 
spared to re])cl attacks on the distant borders of the Empire, 
so that tho struggle would be carried on only between the 
Nepalese and tho Tibetans, without any chance of the danger- 
ous mediation of China. Puffed up with hopes of the success 
of the robollioii under Tientch, the Nepalese built lofty cas 
ties in tho air about throwing off the galling yoke of tire 
Chincso, and aunoxing u considorablo portion of Tibet to their 
own dominions. 

Hope s])urrcd them on in their active preparations. All 
through tho year 1854 Jung Bahadur was Iru&y despatching 
messengers, writing letters, going on circuits, holding councils 
of war, and attending to such other arduous duties as fall oir 
a Minister immodiatoly before the declaration of a war. He 
was unvemittiug in his labour, taking little food, and loss 
sleep, and devoting himself to his work for days and nights at 
a stretch. He created a now army corps of 14,000 foot, and 
1,200 horse, and cast 80 light twelve- pounders, 24 six-pound- 
ers, and a large number of mortars and howitzers, adapted for 
mountain warfare. The whole Nepal army was prepared for 
mobilization, and only 12,000 were to be left at home to 
garrison the country. The General Officers commanding 
tho Wostern and the Eastern Districts were each ordered to 
furnish a contingent of 5,000 soldiers, and several thousands 
of workmen were engaged in the military factories to prepare 
ammunition, knapsacks,' gun -oarrla^jes, boxes, tents, and other 
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fttoros for the u,se of tlio sunny, smd ovory ])Os.siblo preparation 
was unidc to march upoii Tibet, sis soon as the stern hold of 
winter sIkjuUI relsix on the Tibetan boights, and the ]')asses 
across the snow should bo snlHcienlly n])on for the passage of 
the army. As the olimato of Tibet is colder than that of 
Nepal, a s[)ecial hind of wariu clothing was [wopiivcd for the 
troops, each of whom received a good sii])])ly ol’ liald'vs (or 
wniriu overcoats lined with thick lambsw'ool) and JJac/ian (or 
felt shoos witli thick soles for w'alking on the snow). Mnor- 
mc)U.s quantities of grain and food stuff ivere pui'cbascd from the 
plains, as it w'a.s not <lconiad advLsablo to drain tho food resour- 
ces of the country. Tho principal passes leading into Tibet wore 
defendod with small detaohinents of the Field Force, ho a.H to 
liTQvent the possibility of any sudden invasion of Nopal by a 
Tibetan or Chinese army. Accordingly a largo forc,o was 
ordered to assoniblo at Dhaukuta, near tho Sikhim frontiej-, to 
pruloct the eastern parts of Nepal, and also to command the 
Wallanohuu and Hatia passes. Similarly an other larg(> force 
was collected at Juinla, tc> protect tlie western dtstricts, and 
also to command the Yari and the Muktinafch pawscs. Tho 
preparations Avere thus as perfect a.s liumnii foresight could 
make thorn, and the Nepalese watched every turn of Tibetan 
affairs, as they waited for the approach of spring. 

On the 24th of February 1835, tho second daughter of 
King Surendra Bikruin Sliali was married to Juug Bahadur’s 
second son, Rana Jeot Jung Bahadur. This marriage was 
not celebrated with the ihlat which attended the nuptials of 
the eldest, Jagat Jung, owing to tho tumult of the threatening 
war, but a review of 28,000 Nepalese troops, dressed in Tibetan 
costume, was not dispensed witli, as it Avas designed to servo a 
diplomatic cud — to impress the poAver and resources of the 
country upon the mind of a Lama Avho had just arrived at 
the Nepalese Court. The object of his mission was to effect 
a reconciliation, if possible to the advantage of tho Tibetan 
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Government, and in ca&e of failure, to conclude a epcedy agrec- 
mont to prolong negotiations, that nmuld at least enable his 
countrymen to gain time to complete their military jirepara- 
tions. This man was neither a military chief nor a political 
officer, but a religious functionary, the head of a monastery, 
who was entrusted with this duty, as the Tibetans calculated 
on his sacred calling being a safeguard to him against insult or 
injuiy from the Nepalese. The Tibetan envoy was presented 
to a Council composed of the Minister, his brothers, and a few 
of the other leading chiefs. In the course of two or three 
days, the settlement arrived at was that the Nepalese would 
be quite willing to give up hostilities altogether on receipt 
of a crore of rupees in cash, to defray the expenses of the 
Nepalese preparations for war, and to re]>air the damages 
done to the Nepalese merchants at Lhassa. Jung Bahadur 
also proposed a commercial treaty, in order that there might 
bo no danger of rupture between the two Governments in 
future. Unless these terms were accepted within a reasonable 
periocl of time, the Nepalese threatened to clear all outstand- 
ing obligations at the cannon’s mouth. The Tibetan envoy 
protested that the men who had plundered the Nepalese 
firm were mere freebooters, a miscreant horde of homoless 
marauders, whose whereabouts the Government could not 
trace. He stated that his Government, after careful inves- 
tigation, had estimated the Nepalese loss at five lakhs, which 
sum it was willing to pay down instantly. The Nepalese 
chiefs refused to abide by these terms, and w^ar was declared. 

On the 6th of March 1855, three regiments, each six 
hundred strong, with twelve guns of different sizes, all under 
General Bam Bahadur, were drawn up at ThapathaUi. After 
the troops had presented arms, Jung Bahadur spoke to them 
as follows : — 

“Soldiers, the Tibetans slight us, because they underrate 
our power. They have plundered the firms belonging to some 
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of our countrymen; and have shod some blood. If we 
tamely submit to this insult, thc 5 ’ will bo encouraged in their 
marauding. 1 thoroforo command you to give them n lesson 
that will convince them of the superiority of our arms, and 
vindicate the honouj' of our country ’’ 

Tho soldiers again presented arms, and assured him of 
tbeir readiness to shod every drt)p of Idood in their veins 
to uphold the honour of ilieir country. Then followed the 
ceremony of tho war Tlhi, when Jung Baliadur decorated tho 
ofHcors with gtuland.s, and scatU'i'od llowors, vermilion, and rice 
upon tho heads of the soldiers, as they mamlied to the sound 
of martial music, shouting “ Jung Bahadur ko jai !” (victory to 
Juug Bahadur), They loft Xathiuiiudii on their way to 
['Corang, ml Noyakot, and halted for the first day at Balaji, 
the men being housed in small touts, so light that throe coolies 
could carry a c-ouplc of them, with all tlreir accessories, every 
such bent acoonmiodatiiig ton Holdiors. Tlioir orders were to 
march straight to Koraug, and take possoHsiou of the pass, 
and of the district lying on this side of it. 

On the same day another rogimont, a newly -raised corps 
of Gorkhas, named the “ Himala Dlioj,” started from iCath- 
inandu, with orders to occupy the Wallauchun Pass ; and two 
other regiments started from Bhatgaon, under General Dliir 
Shamsher, to occupy tho Kuti Pass. 

On the 3rd of April, tho Nepalese came first in sight of 
the enemy. The advancing force under Dhir Shamsher was 
opposed by an army of 4,000 Tibetans, near the village of 
Ohusan. A desultory skirmish followed, which lasted for 
some hours, at the cud of which the Tibetans took to flight, 
leaving a few dead and dying on the field. The Nepalese 
were unable to follow up this success, as tho ground ahead 
was thickly covered with snow. The day after the action. 
Dhir Shamsher pushed on, occupied Kuti, and posted au 
advance guard five miles beyond it 
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Meanwhile Bam Baliadur’s troops marched on to their 
destination unopposed. Unopposed too they succeeded in 
occupying Kerang. Intelligence was here brought to tlie 
General that a large force of Tibetans had assembled at two 
marches from Kerang, and Jung Baluidur at once despatched 
a reinforcement, consisting of one regiment of artillery and 
two of infantry under Colonel Balcht Jung, and six regi» 
raents of infantry under Gcnoral Jagat Shamsher. 

On all the important stations along the frontier, horse 
daks wore established for the rapid transmission of news to 
the capital. The commissariat ari’angoments were all that 
could be desired, and the camp followers were of especial 
service. About 30,000 of these had volunteered their 
services, to follow the different divisions of the army. Half 
of them were armed with daggers, and tlie other half with 
rifles of their own They fought bravely throughout the 
war, and wei’e enlisted in the army in place of those who fell 
in action. 

On Jagat Sham sher’s arrival at the foot of Gunta Gharri, 
he found the fort held by a body of 6,500 well-armed Tibetans. 
The fortress was built on the crest of a steep hill. The cliffs 
on the left of it w’ero at that time swarming with the 
enemy, W'ho, conscious of their vast superiority in numbers, 
were hastening to surround our troops, and command the 
mo.st advantageous positions. Jagat Shamsher resolved to 
give battle without delay, lest the enemy should be reinforced 
and bo beyond his strength. Day had not yet dawned, and 
a biting wind, like a florce tornado, swept tho bare, bleak 
ramparts of hillside, and the glimmering depths of the valley 
below. It was an enterprise of pitch aud moment, and the 
attempt to dislodge the enemy from their stronghold was 
clearly fraught with insuperable difficulties. But there was 
no recoil. The battle commenced, but what a battle it 
was ; It seemed as if the very heavens frowned ovey 
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the horrifl carniige that was about to ensue, for the overhang- 
ing clouds soon melted into a downpour of rain that falling 
froze into kuow. This was very unlucky, for the Nepalese 
found great difficulty in dragging their cannon through the 
slush and mud. ]^ut the fight was ^still kept up. Then 
cuiuo blinding sleet that blow upon the faces of the fighters 
with relontlosM fuiy. The stormy weather was attributed by 
our inou to some .sorcery or witchcraft on the part of the Tibe- 
tans, who bavo always been credited with the occult power of 
bringing on or warding olf storms. This battle of mau against 
the oleinoiital deities raged unabated all through the declining 
day, neither -(jarfcy gaining any decided advantage over the 
other. Night oamo on, an<l our toiupo3t-to.ssod troops throw 
thomsc'lvo.s njKm the blood-stained snow, amidst “ groans of the 
dying and voioos of tho dead,” Tho Nepalo,so lost 232 men 
and -10 olfioors, while tho Tibetans half as many of each. 

Early tlio uoxt luoruiug, tho enemy made a sudden 
sally from the fort, to ovorwhohn the right wing of tho 
NopaloHO. Jagat Sham.sher, who was already prepared for 
battle, mot tliora at all points, and soon drove them back 
into their ontrenchmonta. Ho then divided his forces into 
two parties, and made an assault upon tho fortress, from 
both quarters siinulfcaneously. But still tho Tibetans stood 
firm in their stronghold. He accordingly opened fire upon 
the fort, and ab last the whizzing storm of shots and shells 
effeotod what tho storm of rain and snow had failed to achieve, 
and drove the enemy out of their shelter. Jagat lost no time 
in chasing them over hill and down dale, across streams and 
through defiles, and did not desist till he had caught 600 of 
them. He then garrisoned the fort with his own men, and 
sent the news of the victory to the capital, where it was oele- 
brated by a salvo of 21 guns. 

After the fall of Gunta, Jagat and his forces marched 
onward, till they came upon the famous fortress of Jhunga, 
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apparently impregnable in strength, solid as a rock, and 
.spacious enough to accommodate 10,000 soldiers. On ex- 
amining it, Jagat Slianislier was greatly impressed with the 
importance of the position, and he wrote to his brother, the 
Minister, that once he was in posseaaion of the fort ho defied 
the countless legions of China, He was accordingly persua- 
ded that the fort should be permanently occupied by his 
countrymen. It was now held by 6,000 Tibetans, who, 
alarmed at the prospect of a bombardment, came out, and 
arranged themselves in battle order. The Nepalese immedi- 
ately fell upon thorn with determined energy, hoping to effect 
their destruction, before reinforcements could arrive to make 
his own chances leaner. As it was, the advantage in num- 
bers was on the side of the Tibetans. A party of the Nepa- 
lese .scaled the ramparts, but were instantly out down to a 
man. The tide of battle ebbed and flowed all day long. 
Jagat Sharasher was unwearied in his exertions, presenting 
himself before his soldier’s at each point, and encouraging them 
by look, word and deed. With the approach of night, came 
another dismal shower of rain, that discouraged our men 
as much as it elated their opponents. But there was to 
be no going back. For nine days the Nepalese continued 
the struggle, with a determination worthy of the highest 
praise. The place surrendered on the tenth. The enemy 
again took to flight, and again did the Nepalese follow in 
pursuit. Eleven hundred of them were taken, the rest either 
ala, in or Scattered far and wide among the rocks and ravines. 
The Nepalese lost 372 in killed, and 159 wounded, while 
the Tibetans lost no less than 1,721, including their best 
officers. 

The fort was not dearly bought. A large quantity of 
rock-salt, to the value of more than three lalchs of rupees, 
which was being taken bo Nepal for sale and had been stopped 
fihere oo the declaration of war, fell into the hands of the 
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conquerors, besides n largo number of Bnld'us and Dochns, 
and a goodly store of annnuuition. Tlireo days later, one of 
our otticors discovered a leather bag containing Buhisoon 
(gold dust), lying in a corner of the fort, oarofully eouoealod 
under a heap of loose oartli. It was full 183 soors in weight, 
and woi'tb about three lakhs at the lowest rate of calculation. 
Tire gold and the salt were instantly despatched to Kath- 
mandu, and tlu' <*lotlung was distributed among the shivering 
soldiery. 

On hearing of the fall of Jhuuga, Jung Bahadur left 
Thapathalli to join the army at tho front. Bam Bahadur, 
who had just bcoii invalided home, ofiiciatocl ns Minister, 
Krishna Biihadur acted as Gonnnandcr-in-Chief of the 
llesnrve Forc(‘, Uanoddip Singh discliargcd the duties of 
Quarlorinastcr-Gcnoral. Twenty-fme hill Rajas, Mava out 
oi’ofricc, (lisootnmissionod oQicors, cashiered sepoys, in all some 

18.000 men, joiiK'd tho Minister’s oaiu]) at Balaji, as volunteers, 
In hope of hereafter getting employment or promotion. 
Jung Bahadur arranged this horde into four divisions, and 
sent them to tho <lillbront oonlros of war, to act as reserves. 
Badri Naraingh was instructed to register tho names of 

20.000 men, under 45 years of ago, on condition that they 
would, if required, go on active service. It was also decided 
to raise a new army corps of 1 00,000, to bo held ready to take 
the held at a momont’a notioo. All the.se arrangements wei’e 
made in less than three days, for it was on tho 4th of May 
that J ung Bahadur recoivod intolligonce of the fall of Jhumra, 
and on tbo 7th he was oti his way to Tibet ! This is a 
stupendous ta.sk for any General, and I do not suppose that 
such marvellous expedition has ever been excelled. His dos, 
patches to the several camps, and to the governors of the 
provinces, are a monument of labour, and would fill volumes 
if fully recorded, for they go into great detail, illustrating an 
amazing mastery of facts and figures, an equally startling 
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foresight of the course of future events, and a faultless judg- 
ment of current affairs. 

In obedience to orcleib received from the capital, General 
Dhir Sharashor marched his troojis towards Soona-Gooinba, 
a town, about 9 miles from Kuti, named from a gold-roofed 
temple it contains. The rain was falling in torrents, and the 
sloping hillside, now fearfully blipper 3 % afforded but a 
precarious passjige to the travel- worn Nepalese, as, at break 
of day, they beheld with a thrill of joy the magnificent dome 
of the temple, gleaming in the first faint beams of the spring- 
ing day. On reaching near, they found temple and tower 
defended by more than 8,000 of the enemy. It must have 
been a moment of anxiety to Dhir Shamsher, as from horse- 
back he watched the golden temple bristling with armed men. 
But with the aid of a telescope, he soon discerned that the 
enemy’s guns wei'o not mounted on wheels, and a sunshine 
succeeded the cloud upon his brow. Without giving his 
soldiers a moment of respite, he fell upon the enemy like a 
whirlwind, attacking them at once in the front, in the fianks, 
and in the rear. The fighting w'as de.sperate on both ‘sides, 
till the Tibetans, finding many of their officers killed, broke 
their own ranks, and fled in wild confusion, leaving about 
1,500 of their number in the clutches of death or of their 
death-like enemy. The Nepalese loss was 221 killed, and 195 
wounded. The victors pursued their flying enemy with 
merciless slaughter, through the whole day, in their headlong 
flight, and did not rest till the darkness of night made further 
pursuit hazardous. 

Meanw'hile Jung Bahadur had reached Jliunga. Shortly 
after arriving there, he came to hear the-t a force of Tibetans 
had been sighted at a distance of about four miles from 
headquarters. To attack them at unawares, he marched at 
midnight, at the head of six regiments of infantry and a mule 
battery. As the Tibetans saw him riding with amazing 
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swiffcneas on tlio mountain tops, they gave him the nicknamo 
of “ Urno Raja ” or the Flying King, by which iiaino, it is 
believed, he is still known in that country The Tibetans fled 
before him from crag to crag, till they rallied in one of the 
newly erected tbrtificatiou,s, where their number was estimated 
at five thou, sand From this fort they welcomed their advanc- 
ing abhailuiits with a dreadful shower of shots and shells, 
respojidod to by a yet moio drc-adful shower from the 
Nepalese below. Nothing could stand the fire oi‘ Jung 
Bahadur . the Tibotams fled northwards in dismay, and the 
little fort was duly gairisoned before the Minister returned to 
hoadquaitcrs. 

Jhunga to the west, and Soona-Goomba to the oast, 
having been reduced, and the season being far advanced, it 
was not considered advisable to m.u'ch on to Tingri Maidan, 
whore the two divisions wore to oUbci a junction. In 
couaoqueuco of difficulties in procuring food and fuel, it was 
doterminod to stand fast till the next spring, and, meantime, 
to colloct provisions and array stores of all kinds, to improve 
the roads, and make evei’ything ready for a subsequent 
advance. Acoordingly Jung Bahadur and Generals Jagat 
Shamsher and Dhir Shamsher returned to Kathmandu. 

Meanwhile the Tibetans wore wearying of the war 
They wroto to Jung Bahadur to send plenipotentiaries to 
Shikarjun for the negotiation of peace, and this wa.s done. 
But the parties could agree on nothing ; and so they adjourned 
to Kathmaudu, to arrange the treaty directly with the 
Minister, But the Minister insisted on retaining the country 
he had annexed, and on the Tibetans paying a crore of rupees, 
as compensation for past injuries, aud contribution towards the 
expenses of the war. The Tibetan aud Chinese envoys would) 
of course, not listen to such terms, and accordingly returned to 
Shikarjun, taking with them Kazi Tilvikrara Thappa to meet 
the Chinese Ambah, and if possible, to settle with him. The 
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Chinese Consul received him most haughtily, and refused to 
pay more than four lakhs as war indemnity, and fivo lakhs 
more as compoiisation for damages done to Nepalese property 
in Tibet. As to cession of territory, ho refused to give up 
an inch of space, as all the land belonged to the Emperor of 
China, who hod made it over to the Lamas, for religious and 
charifcablo uses, to support the Buddhist monasteries of Tibet ; 
nor had the Tibetans power to alienato any. If the 
Nepalese agreed to tlieso terms and rostoi’od the territory they 
had conquered, there should be peace; if not, he threatened, 
there would be instant war between China and Nepal. To 
such a menace there could bo but one reply, and the nature 
of it was clearly anticipated both by the Tibetan and the 
Chinese Ambassadors, as they sullsily withdrew from the hall 
of audience. 

This aboj’tive attempt at negotiation took place in 
September. Early in November, news arrived that on the 
uiffht of the 1st of that month, a combined Tibetan and 
Tartar force, numbering 15,000 strong, had surprised the 
Nepalese camp at Kuti, and sabred about half the soldiers, 
before ever they could find time to rub their eyes after this 
rude wakening. During the brief suspension of hostilities 
following the commencement of the rainy season, the Nepa- 
lese, finding that Soona-Goomba was not dofen.sible, had shifted 
thoir camp to Kuti, where thoy had shut themselves behind 
strong entrenchments. The entrenchments were forced ; a 
few of the men defended themselves as well as they could, 
but bho majority of them wei’e seized with panic, and bolted ; 
about seven hundred were slaughtered ; guns, baggages, 
ammunition were captured ; and the thin remnant of the 
Gorkhas laid down their arms, and beat a hasty retreat to 
the neighbourhood of Listi, 

The news of this disaster at Kuti was followed by news 
of another disaster at Jhunga, which was attacked on the 

BB 
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same day and at the same liour. This plaoo Avas suddenly 
assailed by an army of 17,000 Tibetans, who, however, could 
not surprise our men lierc, as they had done at Xuti. After 
a struggle of more than an hour, the ('iremy wore driven back, 
bub not before 000 Nepalese and 1,500 Tibetans had lost their 
lives. The fort Avas attacked again and again, and each time 
Avoro the ononiy repulsed wiih con-slderablo loss During one 
of these attacks, a fcAV diesis containing between tlieni about 
Rs. 75,000 fell into the hands of the Nepalese. 

Tlio Tibetans made good uso of their roimlse. With 
ovoiy available force they Ilnst cut oil' all conununication 
botwoon Jhunga and Nojjal and then ajipeai’od again before 
the place, more numerous than over. The garrison Avore 
called upon to surrender the fort, but they deliantly made 
auswor that tlioy did not know what surrender meant. The 
Nepalese conuuaudor, finding that many of his men Avero in no 
condition for fighting, and knowing that reiAiforcomouts could 
not come, did not think it advisable to stir out of the 
fort and fight a regular battle, though ho made oecasioiial 
sorties, till relief could come from JK,athmaudu. And relief 
was never more pressingly needed than now, for provi- 
sions had run dangerously short, aud the soldiers wore 
withering in the cold, from which their threadbare gar- 
ments afforded them hut little protection. Rut relief was 
the last thing they could look for in the near future, for 
all the passes leading to Nopal wore still in the hands of 
the enemy. Nevertheless Partiinan, the Governor of Jhun- 
ga, succeeded in sending two of his bravest men to Nepal, 
praying for speedy aid. Jung Bahadur immediately sent a force 
under Dhir Shamsher, for the relief of Kuti ; and another under 
Sanak Singh, his brother-in-law, for reinforcing Partiman. 
Both these officers had to fight every inch of their way from 
Nepal to Tibet, for the enemy attempted to stop the progress 
of the advancing columns at every stage. However, with 
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a loss of some 250 men, they reached the vicinity of Kuti, 
where Dhir Shamsher formed his forces into three divisions, 
the right wing under General Bakht Jung, the left under 
Colonel Makardhwaj, and the centre under his pei’sonal coin- 
niaud. An attack was made upon the enemy’s position from 
three sides simultaneously, and in spite of their inferiority in 
weapons, the Tibetans kept up a gallant struggle for three 
hours, fighting with unremitting zeal from behind their ex- 
tensive breastworks. Dhir Shamsher’s division sustained 
a loss of 219 men, including three officers, but he carried his 
position with little difficulty. Bakht Jung’s column encoun- 
tered a force of 10,000, with whom he was maintaining a 
desperate contest, ■when Makardhwaj, having disposed of his 
share of the enterprise, appeared on the scene, and the Tibet- 
ans, seeing their enemies thus reinforced, melted away. Hot 
pursuit was kept up upon them, till the fugitive foemen 
had been hunted completely out of the neighbourhood of 
Kuti. 

The account of the dead tlmt was made up, after the 
excitement of the victoiy was over, unfolded a ghastly roll of 
321, who,se bodies wore then collected and burnt in the Hindu 
fashion. The wounded, numbering 149, were on the next 
day sent to the hospital at Khasa, w-hither the wounded 
Tibetans also had boon taken for the care of their wounds. 
This is probably the most surprising feature of the war to 
those who look upon it nioroly as a bloody business between 
two barbarkn belligerents, neither of whom is capable of that 
generous love for a fallen foe which is supposed to distinguish 
modern civilized warfare from the brutal confllict of savage 
races. Let me tell tliem, their surprise is but an indication of 
their total ignorance of the true Hindu character. Savages 
though we may be in other respects, in respect of mercy and 
charity, Christianity itself has not surpassed the very first 
precept of that heathen religion which has taught mankind 
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Ahinsa paramo dharmah.* I £>hixll not hero instituto a com- 
parison between the vefepoctivo iiici its of diflbrcnt religions, 
but never in human history did a Hindu warrior spill ono 
unnccoasary drop of blood, or stain his honour with ono word 
of dishonour to a fallen foe. 

A. curious little hioideut in connection with tlio rocon- 
quost of Kuti dcHorvos incution here, illustrating as it does 
the bitter fcolinji: that existed between tho Tibetans and the 
Ncpalc'se, a bitterness that from political hostility ripened into 
national and oven individual animosity. Shortly after tho 
battle, a Ncpalc.so and a Tibetan wore seen lying dead, “ rolled 
in ono another’s arms and silent in a last embrace." Each stiff 
nook was in tho grasp of tho other’s stiff hand, though neither 
body bore any marks of wounds. 

Major Ran Singh and Captain Pahalwaii of tho Gorkha 
forco had displayed oonapiouous gallantry iu tho Iasi battle, 
and were accordingly promoted on tho spot by General Dhir 
Shamshor, in anticipation of sanction from tho homo Govern- 
ment. This was contrary to tho law, and, to uphold its 
dignity, tho Gouoral was punished with a fine of Kb. 10,000, 
and was strictly warned never to do tho same again. Thus 
stringent was J ung Bahadur in the o.xocution of tho law. 
However, after the termination of the war the lino was romit- 
ted, and the promotions wero confirmed. 

A few days after, Dhir Shamsher was ordered to withdraw 
his forces from Kuti, and retire on Khasa (a place between Listi 
and Kuti), there to await the further orders of Government. 

Meanwhile Sanak Singh, at the head of his relieving Force, 
was fighting liis way to his destination. Ho mot with opposi- 
tion all along bis lino of march, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that he could cut his way through and reach Jhunga, 
having slaughtered on tho way no less than 1,800 of tlio Tibe- 
tans, and lost, of his own ranks, but 400 in killed aiad wounded. 
* i,e. ‘ iellow-feeliiji' is llie first of hu' mn dutiee.’ 
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Ono deed of heroism in connection with the march of 
Sanak Singh is worthy of hoing recorded hero. The hero 
was a poor syce (groom) in the employ of )Subedar Lai Bir. 
His master had been slain in an engagement, and as he saw 
the Tibetans running away, he mounted his master’s horse 
and galloped after them, to share the honour of the pursuit. 
Running into the midst of the enemy’s thickest ranks, ho 
struck right and left, and when he was surrounded by four 
or five Tibetans, jumped down from his horse, and thrusting 
his lihuh'i into the heart of a Tibetan officer, leaped on the 
back of his horse, and rushed on like a mad lion, and having 
seen the foe off, returned to the Nepalese camp, practically 
unscathed, This act of conspicuous gallantry being reported 
bo the Minister, the syce was promoted to a Subedarship in 
place of his deceased master. 

Repeated losses at last brought the Tibetans to their 
knees, and in January 18 5G, they sent an envoy to Kathmandu 
to sue for peace. Endless discussions followed, and at the 
last a treaty was drawn up and signed at Thapathalli on tho 
24th of March. The full text of the treaty is given below : — 

« Wa, tlia Kepaleso and the Tibetiiu Qovernmeuta, do hereby pledge ourselvea 
to live hencerorlh in peace and amity, and to honour tho Emperor of Chinn in the 
game way as we used to do before. May Clod ruin whiohevor party encroaches 
upon the rights of the other, contrary to the terms of this treaty ! 

1. The Tibet Government shall henceforth pay Rs. 10,000 annually to the 
Nepal Government oa tribute. 

2. As both countries acknowledge the suzerainty of the Chinese Emperor, 
and as the land of Tibet is held sacred, being tho holy shrine of the Lamas, the 
Nepal Government shall in future help, as far as poseiblo, in defending Tibet against 
any invading foreign power, and in the event of Nepal itself being invaded by 
any other nation, the Tibet Government shall undertake to convey all Nepalese 
prt^erty from one place to another, within tho territories of Nepal, os the 
Nepalese shall appoint. The Tibet Government shall further undertake to supply 
free of charge such transport as lies in its power for the first two months, and after 
that, at the rate paid by the Nepalese merchants to the Tibetans. 

3. All goods belongittg to the Nepalese merchants, subjects, or Government, 
shall be exported and imported, tree of duty, from ond to Tibet to any countrjr, 
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wliothor coiuiuercial or not, and tlio Tibotan Oovornmonl: sliall iliscontinuo for 
CTor tho collodion oC tlio dulios that ware hithoilo loYiocl upon Uio Nopnlosa. 

‘1. 1110 Tibet Govoi’innonl shall surronder to tho Nepiiloso nil the Nopalese now 
in captivity in Tihot, mid also to ruatnro nil tho Nollalo^o guns that had boon taken 
In Iho war by the Tilmlnns. Tho Nopal Qovormnont shall similarly rosloro to tho 
Tibotaiis nil Tiholnns now m captivity in Nop.il, logotliBc with nil tho cnpturod 
yaks ; and moroovor shall withdraw all tho Nopnloso lord's that wore on this side 
ul tho llhairuva. Ijnngoiir \Ioiuitaiii. 

6. To protoot iho intoi'Osts oT Nopalcso suh|octs, thuro shall pcimancntly reside 
nt rihnssn n Ilhanlnr in pinuo oL' ilio Nayah of former days. 

(S. Any Nopnloso .sulijuot shall hnucoforth ho allowed to curry on trndo, in any 
part of Tibet, in any article whiitsoov or; and no Nepalnso subject, oveept armed 
snldiors, shall be provoiited hy tho Tilietaiis from visiting or passing nay phico 
within the Qholn juilsdiotion, 

7. Tho Noiialuao Ambansiidor rosiding nt Lhassa shall not inlorloro in any 
dispute el the Tibotaiis liotwuun thoiusolvos ; nor shall the Tlbot Qororninout niter* 
foro in any qu.irrol of tho Nopuleso residing in Tibet hotwoon thoniRiilves. in caso 
of any dispuio arising out of any Irmisactioii hotwoon the Nopnloso ami tho Tibetans, 
two arbitrators, one on hclinlC of tho Nopalcso Ilhardar rosiding at Lhnssa, and the 
other on holialf of tho Tihotnii (lovomraent, Hhall ho choson to dooido the case, 
Tho fliio, that may lit siioli oases ho imposed on a Tibotan, shall go to tbo Tibet 
(lovornraont, that on a Nopnloso to tho Nopaloso. It any Tibotan abuses a Ncpaloso 
ho sliall, on the roport of tho Nopaloso Uhardar, lie Aned Avo mnhun by tlio Tibotan 
Oovommont. 

8. Should any Nopaloso or Tibotan bo orraigned for liooiloldo, cognisable 
■within tho jurisdiction of Nopal, and should ho take rofuge in Tlhot, he slioll ho 
surrendered to tho Nopaloso Oovoniniontj and similarly, should any Nepaleso or 
Tihotnu be arraigned tor homicldo eommlttod within the torritories ol Tibet, and 
should ho lake rotugo in Nepal, ho shall lie svirrondorod to tlio Tiboinu Clovernmont 

0. if any Tilielau stoal the proporty of a Noiialoso sulijoel in Ti hot, tho Tibet 
Oovornmont shall cause tho stolon property to bo roslorod lo tho owner. Should, 
howovor, tho oiCoiidoc he luiahlo to lostoro the stolon property at ouoe, ho shall be 
compolled by .the Tibetan Clovoriimont to make suitable eomponsatiou therefor 
nnd so with the Nopaloso Clovornmonl in caso of a Ihott of Tilmlau property in 
Nopal. 

10, Allsubjools, whothor Tibotan or Nopaloso, -who njjiy Iiavojoinod tlio forces 
of the Govornmont to which they owo no allegiance, shall bo spared their livos 
and iiroporty, and shall not bo injured in any way by oither Oovoriimeiit." 

Tho lant article waa intended bo spare iho lives of sucli 
Tibetan-s as had joined tho Nopaloso during tho late war. 
Tho Tibetans woro at first insistent that it should not be 
inoludodin the tormg, hut had at last to yield to tho firm will 
of Jung Bahadur Avho, clearly forosoeing tho vengoanco the 
Til?etati Government would wreak upon these traitors, was 
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determined to save them from punishment for an offence 
which had been committed for his own advantage, and had 
been in a way encouraged by himself. 

On the 1st of April orders were issued for the withdrawal 
of the Nepalese forces from Tibet. Tlie troops were instantly 
on the move, those in charge of the sick and wounded 
marching by easy stages. On the 20th they assembled at 
Bhatgaon and Balaji. Triumphal arches were erected at 
short distances apart all along the route of march, from the 
remotest outskirts of the country to the heart of the motro- 
polis. Immense rejoicing prevailed among the whole popula- 
tion, who swarmed out from all parts of the country to 
welcome their victorious countrymen with showers of vermi- 
lion, flowers, etc. Jung Bahadur rode out to meet them in 
full uniform, followed by a body-guard of 200 men. On 
reaching the parade ground, he addressed the returning 
array in the following words 

" Soldiers, ofllcors, and brothers 1 You have,, by your late aobierements, fully 
realized my hopes of yon, and I do not know how to thank you except by wishmg 
you continued glory and eoccess. Your indomitable ralour has caused the enow to 
melt, and the mountains to bend down tbeir heads before you. I'ho Tibetans who 
had laughed at us have, by your brave arms, been scattered like a flock of sheep 
across the Bhairav Sarpoor. They who contemned us hare sued us for peace ; and 
peace has been granted to them on terms most favourable to your country.” 

The Commander-in-Chief next read out the treaty, which 
was loudly cheered. The Minister then announced to them 
that two months’ leave was granted to each soldier and officer, 
to enable them to recruit their health. When they returned 
to duty, medals and rewards were bestowed on all such as had 
done good service in the war. 
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E A\'«ys of i^ioliiieal iiieii nro iiiMC*i'utfil)lo like those 
of Pi'o\idcnco itself, and Holdoiu ean we ussitjn the 
true iiiolivo to their oondiK't, upon whiuh we can 
]Hit a tliuusaud plausible iutorprotafcious. Tliis is especially true 
of those* political ])ors(niajfos who from tlunv height of power 
and positicju frustrate all ellbrts at conjecture in explaining 
the inexplicable. On the Ist of August 1850, Jung Bahadur 
.suddenly tuiulerod hi.s re-signation of the Premiership, rocom- 
uiending 3iam liahatlur as his Kucco,ssor. The act took 
evoryouc by surprise ; lits own broth('r.s w('ro amazed at thi.s 
.■iuddounoss ; and it wa.s regarded every whore as the profound- 
ost niy.stery Jung Bahadur himsc'lf olfercd no other 
explanation than that ho could no longer bear tins .severe 
strain that tlie heavy dniio.s of his office imposed upon hia 
onox’gics, and tl\at it had already told upon ]ii.s health. 
While no one douhtod that the alleged r(jason was a mere 
fiction, ovoryono failed to discover the true motive of thi,s 
uxti’aordinary sto]> on the Minister’s part. He had no 
apparent cause for fooling dissatisfied with a position from 
wliich he had swayed a nation’s do.stiny for ao many yeav.s, 
and in which, but four months ago, ho had Avon the deathless 
glories of a conqueror, hy the .successful termination of the 
Tibet oampaign. The intrigues and conspiracies with Avhich 
he was surrounded during the early period of his rule, had 
died away, and perfect tranquillity had succeeded the endless 
confusions of the past. What there might have been in the 
inmost recesses of his heart. Heaven alone knows. Probably 
he was really in bad health ; probably he suspected that some 
harm might come from his brothers, and so lio relegated his 
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powers to one of them, mid pacifiod tlie others with the hoj)o 
that their turn would come in time. But it is no use heaping 
conjecture on conjecture : the question of motive in this case 
remains a question of probability for over. 

General Bam Bahadur was accordingljMii vested with the 
powers of Premier, which he was to enjoy till his death. 
Though he had, on different occasions, officiated in that 
capacity before, yet he could not, and would not, do anything 
without consulting his abler brother. 

To the people, the news of the resignation of Jung 
Bahadur came as a great shock. They had been used to look 
up to him as their best friend, and the}’^ reposed in him a 
confidence baaed on a reasoned appreciation of all the blessings 
he had conferred on them. They were alarmed lest the old 
state of things should come back, and life and property should 
again be subjected to the whims of despots or the machina- 
tions of intriguers, ft was of the gravest importance that 
he should not sever his connection with the Government 
altogether. They therefore resolved to take sonic steps 
whereby he might be prevailed upon to alter his decision, and 
place himself once more at the helm of the administz’ation. 
Popular meetings to discuss this were held in sevei’al places — 
the first of the kind ever seen in Nepal, whore the people 
are not in the habit of strongly saying their say. A 
deputation consisting of all the leading men of the country, 
and headed by Raj Guru’Bijai Raj, ivaited on the ex- 
Premier at Thapatlialli, and on being requested to state 
their object, the Raj Guru, on behalf of the deputation, spoke 
as follows ; — 

“It 13 the uiiiv-oKal wish oE tlio nation to place the oromi of our country upon 
Your E\ceUenoy'8 head, as the meciest token of the spontaneous gratitude of a 
loving people. The insigniflcnnt services of the meanest private are recognised by 
awards of medals and pensions ; meet is it that such eminent services as hare been 
d.one by Tour Excellency for your ommlry’s lasting good, should, not go without 
some fitting reward, wholly inadequate ns all such will he to measure the worth 
of those service.*!, or the depth of our gratitude in respect of them," 
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Tho Mlnistor rordiiilly lIiMnlcod IhoTU for their goodwill, 
aod replied : — 

“ Bmor you siy that >uiii iipoiiosiil nl boilow ini' tlio itOWU On mo will be 
oonfluoivi' 10 111!' ifooil nl my pouiitiy, it will xpci'ivi' ray bohl cmwidcriiUon But n't 
I (MU auiK ivisi' the’ wuik nl Ooveiiumnil nithmil (he yiiuly I'lU’iimbianoo of a 
cimvn, I iim not «t ivll cli-iwu'il to ftll I In* •’ " 'i‘’ra I liovo mj “lOlC Sipt up 

(in llio tliroiu’ It my (‘(mutiy 11 ' illy iioivK my li imhlc hOUiciM io much, I shall 
not U(",ita1(' tn rotiini In duly wilh tiu' fiisi l)>(>lini' ol ii'luiniuir houlth.” 

The pooplo then deoidedto eoiifor on him the sovereigiiby 
ol’tho two provinces o(‘ Knsldci aiul I-iiimjiiug, and easily 
secured the King’s eoiiseid thoveto ITnwilling to hurt the 
feelings of Ills eouniryinen any nioi e, Jung Bahadur consi'iiied 
to aeeojit this lessor token of their aHeetion. Accordingly on 
tho flth of August IfiSt), he was pnhliely ])roeIainied Maharaja 
of Kaflhki and Lainjung, both the title and the propei’ty being 
made hcmlitary in his family He was also invested with 
powers and [irivilegOH of a sovereign oharaotor, that ho could 
exorcise not only within tho area of his hereditary domahiR 
hut also over the whole of the eonntry bclwoon the Mahakali 
oil tho west and tho Miehi on tho east. These privileges 
were— 

(1) the right of life and de,ath ; 

(2) tho power of appointing and dismissing all servants 

of Government ; 

(3) tho power of declaring war, eonoludiug peace, 

Hud signing Ireatios with any fondgu power, 
including the British, the ^J^ibetans, and the 
Chineso ; 

(4) the power of inflicting punishmonts on oftbnders ; 

(5) the power of making new laws, and repoaliiig old 

laws, civil, criminal and military. 

Tlio Chartor inventing him with those powora also invested 
the suGoesbion to the Miniatorship in Jung Bahadur’s own 
brothers, one after another, find then in hia own sons, and 
authoritod him to coorce the King, should he mismanage 
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the State affairs, internal or external. Jung Bahadur wa.s 
thus made a kind of perpetual Dictator, on the model of 
the Roman Sulla, and oanio to po,sKess powers va.stor than any 
human being can .safely or innocently wield. 

Bam Bahadur died on the “JSth of May 1857. His death 
is noteworthy for several reasons, lii the first place, there 
wa.s no s^ittec i)erformed after his death, Jung Bahadur 
having declared it unlawful. And then, he was the first 
Minister of Nepal who died a natural death, every one of his 
predecessors having met with a violent end. As soon as the 
mourning for Bam Bahadur was over, J ung Bahadur resumed 
the appointment of Minister, which he liad vacated in favour 
of his late brother. He appeared to have liesitatod again for 
some time, lus to whether or not he should put on the harness 
of office again, and was led into it chiefly by finding himself 
in an awkward situation No important huMine.ss of State 
was over trausaotod without his approval, and yet ho had no 
ofHcial responsibility or power. The Resident could trausaot 
no business with him iu his anomalous character, nor could the 
j^ritish Government have any political relation with him, as, 
although virtually a King, he was still really but a subject 
of the reigning monarch. 

Shortly before the commeuceuiout of his second term 
of office, a oons^jirucy to take the life of the Minister was 
brought to light. A Jaiuadar of the Kali Prasad Regiment 
was detected instigating many of his comrades to assassi- 
nate Jung Bahadur, and it was feared that a large number 
of old oflrtcers were implicated in the plot. A general parade 
of all the troops was ordered on the Tandikhel, and the 
verdict of the different regiments, as to the punishment 
that should be inflicted on the ti’aitor Janiadar, was taken. 
The soldiers of the Kali Prasad Regiment, unable to stand 
the disgrace of having a traitor iu their inidht, iiistaiitly 
fell u])on him, and hauked him to pieces. Thc-ir main moti\e 
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in ho (loiny wufs io cllUcc tlii’ blot of di'igruco brought on 
t lie race ol‘ Gluruiigs, iVoiu among wliom tho regiment had 
been reel ni led. 



(JHAPTEK X. 

yUKVICJSS DUllIN(i THE INDIAN MuTINY. 

EVEK siiicju fcliu West oAiiio ill uoiitaei with the East, 
was thoi'u u lime wlicii u Europotiu power avhs 
lii’ouglit to the \orgu of detbiit by an Eastorii 
pco])le, as during tho ycjioy Mutiny of ]8o7. Never siiico 
tlio foundation of the' British douiinioii in India was there 
a tiiiio when the British race wore caught in a severer storm 
than that which burst over their Indian Empire in the auin- 
mor of 1857. Never also did an Ea.storn people render more 
valuable services to a Western power than on the occasion of 
the Indian Mutiny. 

The services which my father performed for tlio British 
Government during the Mutiny are now a matter of history, 
Avhich every schoolboy in India, if not olscwhero, is' (juito 
familiar with. Tho.se i 3 crvico.s have been immortalized by Kaye 
and Mallobon in their Uislurij oj'the Hepoy War, a work that 
remains the be,st authority on that period of Indian History. 
There aru other valuable works too relating to the same period, 
and po.sso.ssiug no les.s authority. Gleaning as I am after so 
many gleaners, it is not to be wondered at if 1 have brought 
out but a very loan sheaf after all. My apology is that to me 
those sorvice.'s possess an interes't over and above what they do 
to the other writer.^, an interest which is no other than filial 
love that makes me “ feel those triumphs as of mine.” 

In May 1857, a few day.s after the first outbreak, Jung 
Bahadur, hearing of the Mutiny, ohored to place the whole 
military resources of Nepal at the disposal of the British 
Government. The liesidout, General E,am.say, to Avhom he 
first communicated his ofl’er, accepted it in anticipation of tlic 
Governor-Generars sanction : and Jum’' Bahadur moved down 
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about GjOOO troops iinuiodintoly. Lord (Jaimiug, however 
doclinod tho pivjIForod aid for ilio Liiiio boiiig, a&Huriug the 
Minislor that ho would call for il, whcnovcr ho should be in 
iiucd of it latoi- on, Ifor, as tho Govornor-Cionoval explained, 
tho pri'soiioc' oftlio Nopalose Li-oop.s in Dritieli India, ovon as 
allies, would lilo'ly pi'odiioo undo-sirablo otlbcts on tlio other 
native ehiels who liad till tlien stood aloof, and wlio, luisunder- 
'ilaiuling tlie purpoHo of their arrival, and mistaking tliom for 
friends of (he ivhels, might at oneo duokhs to east tlieir Iol 
with tho mutineers. Jung Bahadur was surprised to learn this 
from Lord Claiming, vdiom he <loubtloss suspooted of pusillani- 
mity, and roinai-ked that ho could not undorfstand how tho 
English could oxpoot to govern India with such agents. I 
have roi)('atodly tried to show that my fathei' w.is a warrior of 
the old type-, who never oould ajiproeiato tho wisdom of what 
is now called a ‘‘ cautious |K»liey,” whii'h to him was mcrolv 
an ovidoneo of (amidity unworthy of a ruler. 

On tho •Jiith oC.ruiio, (iloneial limusHv doliveroii to Juno- 
« * ^ 
Bahadur a A74tM'krt* from Lord (7muiug, iu whioh Hi.s Execl- 

loncy expressed his wllliuguass to accept the n.ssistanee of 

Nepalese troojis, as affairs in Uudh had taken a critical turn. 

Accordingly on the 2ud of July, the Maharaja despatched six 

i’oglinouts of infantry towards Lucknow, in ordei- to create 

a diversion among tho mutmoor.s, while a European force 

under Ueiioral Havelock marched from A-llahabad in the same 

direction. At the same time bo issued a circular to all 

oonimandiug utlicers in charge of divisions, to hiJd themselves 

in readiness for marching at a uiouicut’s notice. 

Before the troop.s had left llathnmndu. Jung Balnidur 
hold a bouncil composed of all the Sirdiuvs of the State, who 
were asked to give thoir opinion on the (luostiou ol' tho advi- 
sability of tbo Nopalose assisting their British neighbours. 
Many spoke in favour of the pru])o.sal; many munnured 

^ * I e., svn omamsnUl wnllct lot tciinsmittinB roynl di’-'iml (-lioi — Kd 
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(lis.S()]iL ; inanj'agnin fulvocHted (i policj^ of strict ^outl'i.llitJ^ But 
in Juug Btihadur’s mind there was no wavering, no flinching ; 
he was. firm in his delermiiiation of helping the English, for 
whom ho entertained tho friendliest feelings, not in the langu- 
age of western diplomacy, but with all the ardent attachment 
of a .simple mountaineer. Prudence dictated the same course, 
for the mutineers were setting a very bad example which, it 
followed by tho armies of other States, would convulse all 
Asia, and might Inflamo the world, and steep all mankind in the 
deepest iniseiy. BTis humanity was .shocked by the tales of 
the terrible atrocities committed by the .sepoj's, who had mur- 
dered defenceless women and children in cold blood. 

The Nepalese troops marching to the aid of tho British, 
entered British territory at a point north of Gorakhpur. 
Thence, instead of marching towards Lucknow, as originally 
arranged, they were ordered to occupy Azamgarh and 
Jaunpur, both of which districts wore then" in the throes of 
anarchy.” They occupied Azamgarh on tho 13th August, 
and Jaunpur on the 15th. But in the third week of Septem- 
ber, a large body of rebels entered Azamgarh again, and 
part of the Nepalese garrison at Jaunpur was accordingly 
moved on for the relief of that station. The Nepalese rein- 
forcement left Jaunpur at 10 a.m. on the 18th September, 
marched 40 miles the .same day, and reached Azamgarh by 
the same evening. Hearing that a rebel force was posted 
within a few miles of tho town, the Nepalese were again on 
the move at 1 o’clock the same night, and at sunrise the follow- 
ing morning, oanie in .sight of the enoray, who had posted 
themselves in a very strong position. Worn with a con- 
tinuous march of about sixty miles, with little rest and no sleep, 
the undaunted Gorkhas dashed upon the mutineers with such 
force that in ten minutes they were in full flight. 

Azamgarh and Jaunpur wei’e small and comparatively 
unimportant stations. The area infected was much larger 
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than could propovly bo doall with by the British forces, sup- 
plcinonted as llicy liud boon by a small army fi’om Noiiab 
Tlio roboLsliad conooiiti'alcd at Ijuchiiow, and it was foarod 
that the kingdom of Oudh was for <'ver [lassiiig out of the 
hands of the Bi’itish, when Lord Caiuiiug concluded a now 
arrang(‘mont with tlu' Nopal (iovermneut, by which it was 
settled that dung Ihdiadur sJiould ])orsonally take the 
oonmiand of a fresh ai'iny from Nepal, and proceed to the 
scene ol' action as promptly as possibh'. The English ju’o- 
mis(5d to Ix'av all the ex^icnsi'S of theii' allies, to reward the 
wounded in action, and present medals to all, after the torini- 
nation of the war. 

Thoi’o was a party in tho Mtute, as L have said before, 
that was opposed to tin' British alliunec, and so, when i'uinoui’s 
of Jung Baluidur’s propai'ations to march to India got 
abroad among the I'coi'lf, a hand of rulllans, many of wdiom 
were ’BashiuHits, I'orinod a conspiracy to asKassinute him 
on his way to the plains. To clonk thoir murderous iulon- 
tions they oticred thein.solves for servioo as voluntoors, 
well knowing that thus they could at once creep into the 
Miuistov’s confidoneo Tho whole pint was unravelled to 
Jung Bahadur by one of their own number, in consequenoe of 
whioli sovoral arrests and oxccution.s wore made. But Jung' 
Bahadur withheld pj'<)ceeding.s from being pu.shod further 
than was ucQe8.savy for tho iutcrepts of justice, f(tr ho knew 
that it would implicate many of his warmest friends. 

On the 10th of December, Jung Bahadur prepared to 
start from Kathmandu on hia way to India. Just at the 
moment ho was going to outer his coach, news was brought 
to him of tho birth of a son, wliorn Rod has spared to enjoy 
the honour of becoming his biographer*. My father liastoned 
in to have a look at the new-born babe, and is said to have 

■* It iB s.id tfi roftort Una the Gonml did not live to bpoIub work rulilislii'tl. 
ThlB is ttow done by bis family, who deserve great erodit for bringing sneU a valua- 
able work to completion.— M. 
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remarked on the occasion that he was quite sure of success in 
the noble undertaking on wliich he was going, as the Almighty 
had sent him the good fortune of looking upon the face of a 
third son just at the moment of his departure. My poor 
mother died shortly after my birth, and I was brought up by 
the Senior Maharani. 

J ung Bahadur split his forces up into three divisions — 
the first, which consisted of the Kifle Body-Guard and eight 
other regiments, under the Maharaja’s personal command ; the 
second, commanded General Kharng Bahadur, and the 
third, by General Bakht Jung. A number of painters and 
artists also followed the army, to take sketches of famous 
Indian buildings and of battles. Generals Banoddip Singh 
and Dhir Shamsher acted as personal assistants to the Maha- 
raja. 

Meantime the Nepalese forces at Jaunpur were ordered 
to advance on Mubarakpur, where a Mohamedan rebel, who 
styled himself Kaja Iradat Khan, was bidding defiance to 
the British, at the head of a large irregular force. The 
Nepalese fell upon him with thoir wonted fury, and after 
a short encounter, the Khan fell into the hands of his foes, 
and was tied and hanged without needless delay, Their 
chieftain down, the insurgents fled in disorder, the Nepalese 
hunting them everywhere, tiU. in a short time the whole 
district of Jaunpur was swept clear of the enemy. 

The Azamgarh force acted in a like manner, and after 
sweeping Azamgarh, they pushed on to Atraolia, the strong- 
hold of the notorious Beni Madho, who fled at their approach3 
Peace was thus restored up to the very borders of Oudh. 

But the Oudh rebels were trying to spread the infection 
beyond the limits of their own province. On the 19th of 
October, the Nepalese came upon a band of them, near a place 
called Kudya. A bloody battle ensued, which raged for more 
than two hours, during which neither would give way to 
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t]]G other, till at the end, the Nepalese piereed the rebel 
linos, and the mutineers lied oil", leaving their guns and 
baggages behind, and without waiting oven to sign to their 
comrades as to Avhere they should iiicot again. The N epalcse 
followed closely at their heels, without giving them time to 
rally or to rest, and captured many hundrcils of them. 

The rebels next as-scinbled to the number of 6,000 at 
Chanda, a ])laco 3(5 miles from Jaunpur. On the 30th of Oc- 
tober, a force of 1,100 Nepalese eneountci’ed them, and in a 
few moments drove them back. Their guns, tlmir (folours, their 
cam]) equipage wore all captured. Three to four hundrod 
of them wore killed, and about the same number taken pri- 
soner. But the Nepalese paid clearly for tlicir victoiy : their 
commander Lientonant-Coloncl Madan Mansingh Basliinait 
was killed in this aetiou. In this action too Lioutonaut 
Oambhir Singli of the Devi Dutt Regiment captui’od a gun 
aiiiglo-handod, after cutting down five gunners and driving 
away two others. Ho roeeived several cubs and gashes all 
over his body, and was rewarded by a captaincy and the honour- 
able augmentation of “ Bahadur ” to his name. The Nepalese 
lost 70 in killed aud wouuded. 

Just after this battle, Lioutonant-Colonol Longden joined 
the Nepalese with 200 men and two guns. Nows arrived 
that the Oudh rebels numbering from 1,000 to 1,200 had, 
on the 4th of November, taken possession of the fort of 
Atrauli. The combined forces marched at once in that dii’oc- 
tion, and on the 9th, attacked and dispersed the enemy, who 
fled in a panic. 

At a place called Sohanpur, 4,000 of tho mutineers had 
taken up a strongly fortified position on the west bank of 
the Gandak. On the 26th of December, a corabiuod army 
of 350 Nepalese and 250 Europeans, with four howitzers, 
marohed to dislodge them. Finding tho onomy strongly 
entrenched, it was at first thought prudent to defer the attack 
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till reinforcements should arrire from Nepal. But on second 
thought, it was felt that more delay would give the enemy 
time to fortify themselves all the more strongly. Fortunate- 
ly the Gorakhnath Regiment arrived just in the nick of time, 
and the united forces opposed the enemy, who resisted for 
three hours, at the end of which they wore unable to with- 
stand longer tile furious onslaught of the Himalayan High- 
landers. Great was the valour displayed here by that 
handful of British soldiers who co-operated with our foj-ces. 
The rebels left behind them a large number of muskets and 
swords, and fled towards Majhowli. The victors stuck close 
to their heels, and they were obliged to make another stand ; 
but after a brief exchange of shot they fled in terror, leaving 
one large gun and a quantity of ammunition in the hands of 
the allies. The victors followed up their victory the next 
day, by crossing the little Gandak, and destroying the home' 
steads of the leading rebels. They then marched towards Bur- 
hat Ghat on the river Ghagra, there to await further orders 

The commissariat and hospital arrangements made by 
the English for their Gorkha allies were all that could be 
desired. But their greatest trouble was the heal< of the plains, 
which they could not endure, and all through the summer 
months they were in the worst bodily sufiering. But with the 
approach of winter, all was well again, and the sturdy Gorkhas 
were once more their own men. A small mixed force of 
Nepalese and British soldiers was left to garrison Gorakhpur, 
and another, under Colonel Pahalwan Singh, was distributed 
over Azamgarh, Jaunpur and Badlapur. 

At the end of December 1857, a rebel chief, assuming 
the title of Nazim, collected a force of 14,000 men at Chanda, 
and made it his headquarters. Another chief, named Pazl 
Azim, collected another force of 8,000 men at Sarawu, to the 
west of Badlapur. These bands of mutineers openly defied 
the British power, and committed ravages and atrocities 
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ill tlioir neighbourhood, with the greatest impunity. On 
the 21st of January 1858, Colonol Pahalwaii Singh and 
Brigadier-General Franks marched against Fazl Aziin, who 
was, in the moantime, joined by anotlior rebel band under 
Beni Bahadur Singh, wlio turned the soale, so far as mere 
number was concorned, in favour of the rebels. It was 
novcrtholoss dooided to attack the onomy im mediately, and 
on tho 24t]i, a battle was fought at Nanai'iil/pur, in which the 
enemy wore totally boatcii. Tho struggle lasted only about 
an liour. Guns, muskets, baggages, prisoners, fell into the 
hands of tho allies in largo numbers. 

Having thus vanquished one formidable foe, the allied 
foroos mavched upon tho other, the solf-eloctod Nazim of 
Chanda. They first, however, tunied to Singramow, a few 
miles off from Chanda, where one Banda Hasan stood at the 
head of 8,000 mutineors, and armed with eight pieces of 
cannon, to intercept the inaroh. The Nazim himself, at the 
head of a still larger force, was waiting at liand, to effect a 
junction with Banda Hasan, and overpower the allies. The 
commander of the allied forces, foreseeing the danger of such 
an amalgamation, resolved at once to boat them piecemeal, 
before they could unite. The attacking force reached Chanda 
in the morning, and beheld the enemy securely posted in a 
mud fort, surrounded by a deep ditch, and defended by a bat« 
tery of six guns. Neither numerical superiority nor ad- 
vantageous position was of any avail against the irresistible 
onslaught of the Nepalese and the British troops. The enemy 
were soon blown off like chaff, and flew in utter confusion 
towards Rainpura, In this engagement Colonel Pahalwan 
Singh had a very narrow escape from capture, as he was 
pursuing a baud of fugitives with only a handful of followers. 
The loss of the Nepalese amounted to 8, and that of the 
English to 5 or 6. On the side of the enemy it was much 
heavier, being more than one hundred 
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The allied forces then inarched on, and met Fazl A zim 
at Hainirpur. Here too the odds on the side of the enemy 
proved of no avail, for after a gallant fight of more than a 
couple of hours, they fled in headlong haste, having lost some 
800 or 900 men. The remnant of the rebel force then took 
their stand at Hari ; while the allies moved forward and cap- 
tured the stronghold of Bhadayan. The Nazim had in the 
meanwhile wheeled round Sultanpur, reached Badshahganj, 
and there rallied his scattered forces once more, transferring 
the command of his army to one Ghafur Beg At daybreak 
on the 23rd of February, they were attacked by the British 
and the Nepalese forces. The enemy occupied a strong posi- 
tion on the side of a nullah (or rivulet), a few miles long, and 
well protected by guns.* Nothing daunted the valour of 
the brave allies, who kept on a hand-to-hand fight with 
the enemy with swords and bayonets, for more than two 
hours, after which the rebels dispersed, leaving a vast quantity 
of arms, baggage, camp equipage, and ammunition, besides 
twenty guns. The loss on both sides was enormous. But the 
victory was one of the most important successes yet gained 
by the allies, for it disheartened the enemy so much that the 
battle of Sultanpur proved to be the last of the series of 
fights the allies had to carry on in their march to Lucknow. 

The road to Lucknow was now open, and there seemed 
little chance of any further resistance. Early on the morning 
of the 5th of March, the Nepalese arrived at the outskirts of 
the Oudh capital. The next day, the British force that had 
been left to guard the right bank of the Gumti, crossed 
that river by means of a pontoon bridge, and the Nepalese 
quickly followed up, and filled their places by the river’s side. 
On the 7th and the 8th, the advancing British force was 
constantly engaged in repelling the attacks of the enemy, 


* This hislorical nvlkli Hows through the town of Sultanpur, and if> known bv 
the ' ame of ‘ Gabharin ’ 
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who clmrgccl upo^i them from all s.l(lef=i, and were boatcii at 
oacli point. On Llio 9th, iho British ()ccu])iocl EaclHhah Bagh. 

Lei uja now turn to Jung Bahadur After leaving Kath- 
mandu, lie halted for a fuwdays at Jhs.soulia, to eoinpleteliis ar- 
raiigeuienla, and halti'd again at Sigonli, to await tlio ai’rival of 
a few ])iee('s of ordnanee from the eapital. On the 29rd ofT)o- 
eemhi'V, he reaehed ih'tiiah, eighty-lwo miles east of Oovahh- 
])ur, where he was joined by Oenerfil MneOregor and scvoral 
other civil, inililaiy and medical ollicevs. Oonlinuing his march, 
he crossed the (iandak on the .‘10th, and arrived in the vicinity 
of Cioiakhpur on the .^)lh of January 1R.5R. Ooralchpur was 
at that time in the hands of the inutinoorH, who fled across 
the Bnpti, as soon as they wore attacked by Lho Nepalese. 
Seven guns and many nmski'ts Pell into 1h(' hands of the con- 
querors, who lost butii killed and 9 Avoundod ; while the 
enemy lost ‘21 1 in killed and wonndod. Gorakhpur was thus 
reduced to order, and the fonadation laid of the rc-cstablisli- 
niout of the British power in the North-West "Provinces.'*' 
Jung Bahadur then sent out ordoi's to the allied force on the 
bank of the Ghagra, to join him. Some p.^]'t.s of the Gorakh- 
pur district being still infested by i-cbols, he moved his forces 
rapidly from place to place, and this had the desired offeot of 
sweeping the enemy clear out of the district. 

Seven or eight Europe.*ni officers liad fled from a place 
called Muthoari, and had taken refuge at Puddha in the Nopal 
hills, where Knlraj Singh received them kindly. A few weeks 
after, all of them full victims to the deadly Torai fever, with 
the solitary exception of Captain Hearsay, who now joined 
the Maharaja’s camp. 

Jung Bahadur loft Gorakhpur on the 1 4lh of February, 
and reached Barari, on the left bank of the Ghagra, on the 
19th. He despatched four of his regiments to reinforce a 
detachment of the allied army, which lay at a distance of four 

* cnUeatbe IJniU'd I’rovinces ol Agia and Oudli.— Ed, 
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miles from this place ; while he himself lay waiting for boats 
on the bank of the river. Here he hoard of the victory at 
Phulpur, where a Nepalese force of 2,800, assisted by about 
150 Europeans and 50 policemen, routed a I’obel band 6,000 
strong. 

Leaving behind two regiments of infantry for the defence 
of Gorakhpur, Jung Bahadur crossed the Gandak, and marched 
towards Ainberpur. But learning, on the way, that the small 
fort of Berozepur w'as in the possession of the rebels, he turned 
aside to reduce this fort which, though scarcely worth the hav- 
ing, might endanger the communications of the advancing force. 
It was a small fort surrounded by three rows of bamboo thickets 
and ditches one behind another. Inside these defences there 
was a mud wall, with loopholes from which the garrison could 
fire. The Nepalese attacked the fort from all sides, but found 
it a tough morsel to swallow so easily. The Maharaja made 
a breach in the mud wall, large enough for his men to rush 
through, but before they could effect an entrance, tho enemy 
opened a murderous firo, which killed 7, and wounded 46 of tho 
assailants. Thorbrave defenders, numbering only 32 men, all 
died at their posts. Their heroic defence of the place ia 
worthy of coinraem oration, and at first created tho impression 
that their number could not be less than 500. Tho reduction 
of Berozepur, although apparently of no significance from a 
strategical point of view, subsequently proved to be of very 
great importance, for in the vicinity of it there was a larger 
fort, better garrisoned and better situated, which the enemy 
evacuated almost without a blow, as soon as the fate of 
Berozepur was known to thorn. 

On the 20th of February, another division of 2,000 Nepa- 
lese troops attacked and captured two strong forts guarding 
the approach to Fyzabad. A fortnight later, Jung Bahadur’s 
division was opposed by a rebel horde of 7, 000, who had planted 
themselves on the banks of the Kandu. After a short struggle 
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they were driven behind a thick jungle, which afforded them 
some sort of cover. Hero they made another stand, but wore 
soon dislodged by General Kharag Bahadur, who dashed into 
their centre, and sunuiiarily decided tho day. The only gun 
in possession of tho enemy, together with many hundreds of 
swords and muskets, graced tho triumpli of the victors, who 
lost only one in killed and 16 in wounded, while the enemy 
lost no less than 650. 

On tho same day, Gorakhpui’ wa.s again attacked by the 
mutincons under Mobaincd Hu.saiu, who foil upon the small 
Goi'kha garrison at tho head of 12,000 men. Not more than 
1,500 soldiers could be muRtorecl for tho defence. Of those 
1,200 were Nepalese and tho rest British. Inspito of such tre- 
mendous odds, tlicy were soon beaten back with heavy los-ses. 

The Nopaloso garrisons of Jaunpur and Gorakhpur had in 
tho moantimo applied tho swooping brush everywhere around 
them, and had driven out tho insurgents from Ihoir strong- 
holds of Pipra, Sahihganj, Shahganj, Bolwa and Jalalpur. 

Thus swooping all rosistanco boforo him, Junir Bahadur 
marched liis way to ljuokuow, and on the lOtli of March reach- 
ed the vioiuity of that doomed city. The British Commander- 
in-Chiof was iramediatoly informed of his ariuval, and he sent 
out two squadrons of cavalry to escort tho Maharaja, — Motcalfe 
representing the Commander-in-Chief and bearing his compli- 
ments. As the Maharaja drew near the British oamp, Sir Colin 
Campbell ordered a salute of 19 guns as a mark of especial 
honour, for it is not the custom to fire any salutes during a 
siege. Sir Colin also notified to all British officers to assemble 
at 4 o'clock, in full dress, at the State pavilion which had been 
pitched for the Maharaja. Amidst the clamour of martial 
music, the Maharaja appeared at the extreme end of the lane 
formed by the guard of honour, and walked towards the tent, 
followed by his brothers and his staff. At his approach tho 
British Oommander-in-Chief rose from his seat, stopped to the 
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toiit-door, met the Maharaja, took liini by tlie haiifl, and led 
him to hib seat. Profuse coiupliiuoiils \voi'o uxehaiij^X'd, 
courteous introductions were made, aud Ciich party seemed 
to appreciate the goodwill of' the other, INh'te.-dfu .icto<l a.^* 
interpreter. fc3ir Colin expressed his great pleasure that thr* 
Maharaja had arrived at a inonient when ho could bo f)!’ 
immensG service to the British, and the IVfaharaja respouded 
by saying that he was ready to place the whole army tjf 
N epal at the disposal of the British Oovoriuneut wlionover 
they needed his services. 

While these two Commanders were exchanging civilities, 
their troop.s were oxehaugiiig blow.s at the Begum’s JCothi, 
which was one of the strongest strongliolds of the enemy 
in Lucknow, While thus they talked, nows arrived that the 
Kothi had been successfully stomied by a combined Nepalese 
and British force, Bir Colin asked Motoalfo lu inform tho 
Maharaja that it was the 93rd Highlanders, Sir Colin’s own 
regiment, and a Gorkha band that had won these laurels. 
Tho Maharaja expressed his double satisfaction at the event, 
for, as he stated, it was tho same 93rd that had furui.shed him a 
guard of honour during his visit to Bdiuburgli live yeans ago, 
and he did not doubt but that there must be many in the 
regiment who could recollect having seen him in their native 
country. The Maharaja and his personal .stall' then moved 
on to tlieir camp, mounted on the Chief’s State elephants, 

The fight at the Begum’s Kothi was, in the words of 
Sir Colin, “ tlie sternest struggle which occurred daring tho 
siege of Lucknow.” The victory was the result of a nine 
hours’ continuous cannonading, and the struggle a brilliant 
roll of gallant deeds, in which the Scottish aud Himalayan 
Highlanders vied with each other in the disjjlay of heroism. 
At the end of the figlit, six hundred dusky corpses were 
counted in the ditch around the Kothi The losses on the 
Briti.sh side were comparatively insignificant. 
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Hi is ])oi’lmps not ^’oiiorally known tliiit Jung Bahadur’s 
st'i'vieos duvhig tho Mutiny wove not ponlinodto his- powerful 
arm. It was not inoiu'ly by Hghting that h(’ liolpod the British, 
hut also by eoiivoi'ting into British allies those of the Indian 
('hiefs uh(j wwo still wavering in tlu'ir allcgianec. And in 
tliis task of pros('lylisiiig he was oniineutly suceessful, for 
an Maslern oliiel' would attach gr(>ater erodit to what ho 
Invii'd (Vom another Mastern ehiof, tlian to thu same thing 
if i'e[)oi’te(l to him hy a (‘oroigiK'r. One instaiiee oftliis kind 
of sta-viee (h'setnoH spoeial mention. Mansingh, the Raja 
of Shaligaiij, was one oftlmso doubtful allies that, like a full- 
cn'sietl wave, hung iniourtaiii to which side to fall. 1 le wrote 
to Jung Baluidur jiraying for a secret interview, on condition 
of liis giving liim his Avord of honour that he would not he 
handed over to the British as a rohol chief. 'Pho Itaja alleged 
that ho iiosHossed conolusivo proofs to vindicate his conduct, in 
not having taken the -side of tlio British. Being assured of 
protee-tion, the Jlajn visited «lmig Bahadur in his eam}>, and it 
appeared that ho had, on a former ocensiou, roiidorod some i)icoo 
ol* good sGVvioo to the British, Avho, ho alleged, had failed to 
reward him adoipiatcly. JtJo was thus discoutciited and half 
inclined to avoiigo himself. Jung Bahadur brought all his arts 
of llattcry and fuhninatiou to boar upon his dimbtful mind, 
and sout him back completely converted to his own views. 

On tho 1 3th of March, Jung Bahadur was reciuostod hy 
yiv Colin Campholl to move to his left, up tho canal, and take 
the positions which tho rebels held in front of the Alambagh. 
Thoueo be proceeded to capture three largo inoscjuos, strong- 
ly garrisoned by a force of 6,000 rebels, armed with a few 
guns. One after another those mosques fell into his hands, 
but not boforo ho had lost some 200 of his brave soldiers. 
In one of those places, whore the struggle went very hard, 
tho Nepalese appeared for a moraont to bo losing ground, 
when Jung Bahadur dashed forward, and encourriged his men 
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by one of those laconic speeches that, like those of Napoleon, 
struck fire in the hearts of his soldiers. “ Soldiers,” he said, 
“ dislodge the enemy at any cost. Glorious will bo the his- 
tory of your entry into Lucknow in the annals of your country.” 
Thereat the Gorkhas fought like demons, and avenged the 
death of their comrades by slaughtering the garrison to a man. 

Another detachment of the Nepalese force, under 
Colonel Indra Singh, aided by a regiment of Briti.sh troops, 
dispossessed the enemy of the Gumti Bridge, and captured 
400 of their number. The Nepalese loss was here consider- 
able, and probably disproportionate to the smallness of the 
task, being 61 killed and 13 wounded. But the worst of it was 
that 1 3 of the Gorkhas were taken prisoners by the enemy. 
In the evening the same day, the Maharaja received the 
thanks of the Commander-in-Chiof for tlio succc&se.s he had 
won in behalf of the English. 

The next day, the 13th, the Sher Division of the Nepal 
Army successfully crossed the canal, in the teeth of a formid- 
able rebel force. On the 14th, the Maharaja marched to take 
possession of a mausoleum, one of those lofty Imamharna^ 
which constitute the chief ornament of Lucknow to this day. 
In this undertaking he was actively co-operated by a Sikh 
regiment, who, backed by a British force, displayed the most 
conspicuous gallantry in dislodging the enemy successively 
from the Chhuter Manzil, the Moti Mahal, and the Tara 
Kothi, previous to their entry into the Kaisarbagh, whore the 
allies were received by a severe shower of shots and shells 
from a hundred housetops in that beautiful square, which in 
Lucknow’s royal days enclosed the haroms of a hundred 
queens. But once they gained a footing inside that royal 
garden, there was no driving them back, and in a short 
space of time, Kaisarbagh was reckoned among the conquests. 
Then began a scene of plunder, the like of which has never 
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boon witncRhocI in iho world’.s warfiiro. Tlio royal garden of 
Lnciknow awbumod the appearance of Aladiii’s garden of the 
fairy ialoH. l)v. W. H. HiikscI, who was nn eyi'-witnoss, has 
loft us n most glowing description of ih(' seoni', the actual 
spli'iidour ofwliicli lias si ill largelj;^ to bo realized by the imagi- 
nation. .1 ow(‘I,s, gold and .silver brooa<les, shawls of the coRtlie,st 
innierial, luirvovs i)f the purest crystal, ])ioturi'B of the love- 
liest tints, wea])()nH mounted with gold and studded with 
diamonds, — these, in hea]).s, and a thoiusand other articles of 
I be H/une <lenomination lay strewed in the expan.sivo court- 
yards of Ondli’s former queens. The plunder was a.s pro- 
iniseuous ns the vandalism displayed by the eomiuerors, who 
Mnia.shod oi-uamentcd china, ripped up beautiful jiaintings, and 
consigned to tho (lanic embroidery and brocade for tlio sake 
of iho geld and .silver. One Gorkha soldier, discovering a 
pearl nccklarn' of ‘J50 pinivls knitted together by a gold .string, 
])iek('d it uj), and mistaking them for glass beads, broke or 
Imrst tlu) jicnrls, and threw them away, keeping only the gold 
string that hold them Logother. Ho maddening was tho 
devil’s holiday at tlio sack of Kaisarbagh, that the soldiers, 
uuixble to tind other use, used tho shawls w bod sheets! 

On tho 1 5th, the Mahai’aja, accompanied by some 
J-Jriti.sh oAieors, vi.sit(>d the Kaisarbagh, where traces of the 
last day's work worn everywhere in ovideno('. Tho .same day 
General Outvani crossed the river, and took up his position 
on the further bank ; while a combined force, of Nepalese, 
Sikhs and Europeans took ])ossessiou ofMachhi Bhawaii, 
tho mausoleum of King Asafuddowla of Oudh. 

Gn tho KJth, Alain bagh was again attacked by the 
mutineers, whom Jung Bahadur boat back again in a few 
hours. The insurgents were now sadly demoralized and dis- 
heartened; Ihousands threw away their arras and fled across 
the country; thousands of others melted away at the faintest 
breath of opposition. 
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On the 17th, a stray force of the in.sur’geii ts fell upon 
Jung Bahadur, as he was iimrchiiig to the assistance of Out- 
ram in his capture of the Huaeni Musjid. The Maharaja 
ordered his men to form themsels'es into two columns, and 
meet the enemy at the point of their l-hnlcreex. With the 
TcJnikropa glittering in their hands, the Oorldias dashed into 
the centre of tire onomv, with the stirring exclamation of 
“Jung Bahadur ko jai,” and used their daggers with such 
marvellous skill and courage that not all the enemy’s 
guns could repel the attack or repair the day. The British 
officers who witnessed this khubree fight, wore so highly 
delighted at the sight of the novel spectacle, and so greatly 
amused at this curious mode of warfare, that some of them 
humorously remarked that it was no nse casting heavy guns 
or manufacturing complicated fire-arms of any kind, in Nepal, 
seeing that the tiny khukree could do the work just as well. 

The 1 8th was a day of desultory street fighting. Now 
that all the strong poinis within the city were in the hands 
of the allies, it was deemed iieccssary that all those rebels 
who had escaped from varioms p)ints, and were skulking in 
street-corners, or hiding in deep lanes, .should be disposed of 
before any one could breathe freely. Tims work went on 
through all this day The next day it was resolved that 
Musa Bagh, a large palace surrounded with gardens, on the 
right bank of the Gumti, about four miles from Lucknow, 
should be taken. The rebels had concentrated there to the 
number of from eight to nine thousand, thinking to make it 
their la.st stronghold in Lucknow. The palace was also 
the asylum of Prince Brijis Qadr and his mother the 
Begum Hazrat Mahal, whose presence had inspired the rebels 
to take hope back tf) their heart, and make one more grand 
effort in the cause of afflicted royalty. General Outram from 
one side, and Jung Bahadur from the Charbagh road, made a 
simultaneous attack upon the place. Position after position 
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foil away froni tlio cueiny’fi hands, a,s if by a iiiiraclo, and hi a 
few moments, so to spealc, Musa Bagli sliarcd the same fate 
as many others of its illustiions comiicors. 

On the 2()tli, tlio M aharaja was infornu'dtliat two English 
ladies of high biith — one, the sister of Sir Moiit&tuart Jaelcson 
of tlu' Oudli Commission, ainl the other, Mrs. Orr, wife of 
Captian l^-itrielc Or?', Assistant Oommissionei'—liad long 
been eonfiiK'd by a rnfKanly band of rebels, in a house about 
lialfamile away from the Nepalese eamp. lie Inslanlly sent 
a company of his men to vt'cover them. Tbridding a labyrinth 
of narrow lanes, they at last reaehod a house oeonpiod by one 
Wajid Ali, an otiicor of the late Xing’s estabh'shmont. In a 
dark room within the house, they found the ladies carefully 
disguised in fiidian dn'ss. They at oiu'e ]>rocur(*d a ])alan* 
quin, and fighting all opposition, they brought their noble 
charge safely to Jung Bahadur’s camp. The Maharaja was 
deeply moved to hoar their hde Af auff’oring, and made all 
haste to send them to the British camp, wIku’c their friends 
wore anxiously expecting their arrival. 

The city of Lucknow was now gained, hut a little more 
remained to be done. A notorious voliol chief, llio ill-fated 
Maulvi, after being driven out of Lucknow, had come back 
to the city, and occupied a strong building in Saadatganj, 
defended by two guns. The building and the guns were 
captured, but the Maulvi efToctod his escape. 

Thus ended the gloriou.s siege of Lucknow which “will re- 
main to all time a splendid achievement of skill and daring.” 

“ Banner of England, not tor iv soaaou, 0 banner of Britain, hast thou 
Floated in conqnering battle, or llapt to the battle-cry ! 

Never with mightier glory than when wo had roar’d thoe on high 
Flying at top of Iho roofs in the ghastly siege of Luoknow — 

Shot through the staff or the halyard, but over wo raised thee anew 
And ever upon the topmost roof our bamier of England blew.” 



CHAPTER XI. 

The Fbuits of FjwENDsrnp. 

T was on tlio lOlli of Hocombor 185 !r that Jung 
CaJiadur had loft Kathmandu on his noble mission 
of uhastising the rebels, and on tho 23rd of March 
following, ho was proparing to go back to his country after 
accomplishing his wor-k. In tho short space of a hundred days, 
ho had achiovod tho stupendous task of quelling a rebellion 
that shook tho British rndiuuEinpiro to its very foundations, 
and assniuod alarming proportions so rapidly, that it was for a 
time feared that tho country which the English had spilt so 
much blood in roolaiiuiug from anarchy and misrule, was on tho 
point of reeling hack into the boast and being no more, The 
model'll statesman, as ho looks back over that frightful period 
of history, smiles in philosojihic calm, in tho belief tliat it was 
but a conmiotion ol‘ ordinary maguitudo, such as often upheaves 
a kingdom ; that if not quite insignificant, it was nothing like 
what it looks ndien attired in tho Haunting robes of blue-book 
literature ; and that therefore those who represent it as a 
eatnolysin of widespread desolation, that throatenod tlie very 
oxistonco of tlio British Euipiro iu India, say so merely from 
excess of enthusiasm, and from a romantic interest that never 
fails to attach itself to a struggle in which a nation’s destinies 
are at stake. Whatever conclusions may be arrived at by 
the cold calculating genius of later ages, those who actually 
beheld that grisly event of Indian history never fail to heave 
a sigh of relief, and to lift a voioo in pious thanksgiving, that 
all is well again. It is said that after-ages, that behold things 
afar off, can judge more justly of an event than those who 
actually took part in it ; that may bo so of events, like the 
Reformation, where time is tho sole criterion. But of events, 
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tihc voi'y pith and cHsonou of which ih horvor, la])se of (jiino if? 
calculated ratlicr tn disaipato ilic ftx'liiig', tlian to enable a 
bettor vc'vdiot to be ])ah.se<l ujxm it, (or a feeling when ati- 
utonuKod ceaBos 1(1 he a (beAing. It loses lil<‘ ; and thus to 
argue alxaiL the Hepoy Mutiny in a strain of’eold reason is to 
argue about aiiotbei’ ('vont alfogother, Tlu're is no alter- 
native (or \isluit loyally lo take at tlieivwovd, those who have, 
a word to say about the (Iroadiiil drama in whieJi they them- 
, selves did tig’ui'e as aetoi’S. 

My Cailu!!' always use<l to ssiy that his “ Mutiny days” 
were the most imj)ortiint period ol' his lil’o, not hvjiu llio ])oiiiL 
of view of hungry ambition, nor from that of’ the ])olitieian’H 
principle, but b<icaus(! it was (hiring this period of his “ hundred 
days” (hat his [mrsoual evertions were mori' stromious, liis in- 
dividual responsibility more heavy, than at any timeherore or 
Kul)so(j[Uontly, in anything he did Cor l\iso\vn eountvy. It was 
a work of the iiohli’st sell’-saeriliee, if Judged hy^i ] mridy moral 
standard ; and indued it is seareuly jawsihlo to a]>ply any otlnu’ 
test to services which no more i>olitieal allianea* cotild proui])t. 

On the ‘idl'd of Mardi iy58, tlio Maharaja left Lucknow 
for Allahabad, wliich he ruiched on the 1st of Api'il next 
The same day ho had a cordial roooptiou from Lord Canning, 
who was waiting hero to moot his gallant ally. Tho (Sovor- 
uor-Concral thanked Jung Bahadur in tho warmest terms for 
tho valuable aid ho liad ruiidcrod to tho British ( iovormnont, 
during a season of the hoaviosfc calamity. No one was pro- 
bably a greater sufi’erer I'rom that frightful storm than Lord 
Canning liimself, and to no one could the clearing sky bo more 
weleomo, especially siueo if tho stuiy that goes be truo — 
prejudices had been raisod against him among the Board of 
Directors, who were led for a time to suspect that tho Hopoy 
Mutiny was merely an engine that Lord Canning worked to 
gain his secret end of hoisting liimself to tho tlirone of Shah 
Alain, and to sot himsolf up as au English Clrcat Mogul 
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On Llio Hill ol' April, Juii^ Biiluidur luul ;i }>rivaio intor- 
vi(3w with Ldi'd Canning, who again thankL'd him ior Jiis 
sui'vioos, in woihIk wliioh suggosbod tliat that gratitudo was 
not to (jxj)ond itsdfin uinpty words, but that it wf>uld tako 
sonic* iangildo Ibrni in which to live enshrined ior over. For 
they wore, ipiiokly tollowod up by the most accciitahlo pro- 
mise ota eossion ol' territory. “ From the Home dospatclics 
1 loam,” said Lord Canning, “that the Fritish Government 
intend to restore to Nepal all the i'orinor Gorklia possessions 
below the hills, whieh the Nepale.so coded to the British in 
181 ii." This tori'itoi*y is the tract of country oxtonding from 
the river (jiogi'a on the west, to the British district of Gor- 
akhpur on the oast, and boundod on the south by Khyra- 
garh and the district ofBahraioh, and on the north Ijy the 
hills. It is a tract some tlOO miles long, of varying breadth, 
and adjoining the province of Cudli fi’om end to end. 

From Allahabad the Maliarajfi proooudod to Bonares, 
where lie halted for six <lays, as il' to take a hi’iof respite 
froiu the labours of the hold. Hero he was most eordially 
received by tlie European olUeiaLs of the station and the 
native Kajas Leaving boliind Ids troojis to uiareh by easy 
stages, he himself to(d^ the .shortest route to Nepal, and 
reached Thapathalli on the -Ith of May 

A few day.s after ho reached honn*, lie reeoivod a letter 
I'rom Nawab Kainwui All Khan Mirza Brljis Qadr Bahadur 
of Oudh. It is a curious eoinmuuieatiou, at once mandatory 
and cajoling, and ran as follows, though tho charm has consi- 
derably sullbrcd by tho translation : - 

“Abteb oompmmbntb, 

" It is woll known that my aucouLoxa gave tho ISugliah n footing on Indian aoil. 

It waa -wo that -wreatod the iwovinoo of Bonaroa from tho Maharaja who owned II , 
and put tho lOngUaU in posao'iHion of it. In recognition of ilicsu tavonra, tlipy 
aigued a Irealy I he purport of which waij (hot they would remain laithful to our 
liouao, ns long us the aun and moon luatarl. But aftur a ahnrl tiuio Ihoao ungtotelul 
Ferimjhci'a cauoollDd that treaty, and with tho aid of wome ol our troaolietoua 
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ili'lhiiiiii'd iii_i liilhcr Miiiid AH Hh.ili, •ici/,iiij{ Ills s(,ilc, jmru'i's, juwels, and 
incrylliiiii; I'Kc I hill lii'loiij>i'd to him. Tli(*y Ihi'ii (■iillcoli’d ,i l.u’fji' Ini'ca and a 
Mist i(iiaiility ol iiiuiuimUion .il. (ti>loui-l|>,iii|, ui'.irllii' lonl cil tliii lulls, li'r lilii' iiur- 
liDsi' oC in (iiriiiminy oiif |•lmllU\ . 'l'lii“ l•LUls(• ol llio laic disliii'liaiu cs was lliiili womo 
liiiii ii!;ii llic IIjIi^IisIi, in null I In fiiiiii|il llic I.11II1 ol llic llindii'. iiiid Miis.ilin.inh, 
mU'oiliH'i'd .1 ni'W Jiiinl ol riii'liiil-ii‘, ^iiwsoil over wilh 6I1 1 l.il ol cows and piga, anil 
oidrred llic n.ilue solduirs on Hi'' ii.ir.ulo lo lido lti<'iu willi tlicir tcelli. On rolus- 
III;' lo olii'y (Ins (dlciisui* oidi'P, llie hi'pojs wall' I'oiniminrli'ii lo bo blown away by 
^■miH, tlio Iriilb ol' nliii'li iniisl liiivo 001110 lo your nolioo, 

“ Wo tw i|inUi .ist,oiinbod lli.vl Uio .Soiuloso, piiio lliiidiH ih Ihoy iiro, should 
bo indiliod b\ llio MoplisU lo come down 10 India, to.issisl llioiu ill tlioir duiboliciil 
work oi doiiiolisliiiis lioly lomplos luid iiiosiiiios, iind lo llirlil anniiHl I lioir own 
liiolbori ol llio plains, I .i]iiioiil lo your boniuir lo 001110 loiwanl, not as llu'ilos- 
tioyor ol rol 0(1011, bill ns 1 lio doioiiiler oC tlio Inilli ol bolb llnidii and iliisulin.in. 

“ In I ho iiniiio ol .ill 1 liu Uiiidu.i .mil Moll iniodiiiis ol Indiii, 1 siiiooruly prti.y 
Uinl Voiir HihI’Uuss will nol liOhiltilo lor a momonli to 1 oinbino yoiii' idi'ouo arms 
with out' own, in llio cauiu ol oiir .inoioul bulli Wo iihsino you I Ii.lI, willioid ymif 
liolp, vlio WiiKlidi ssillnol bo .iblo lo sl.kud tt''t and Ibid liluis Uio kiuKiloin 

ol Aojiiil sliii,ll o.\.liind ns I.11 iis the banks of yoiirwii lod (iniiKos, and shall bo 10- 
(■opiiiin'il by 0110 and all Us llio tii/.ornin power ol liuli.i." ' 

Jung’ H!ilin<lur’.s reply in juKi uh ourioiis, iiiid iw I'liiuioutly 
ehiu'iicLerihiin (il'liini 

" Aioi'iui (llMl'Ll\ll'.N'l s, 

*■ I im.Kuow1ui1>{o llio roiioipl ol iOitr lollur d.iloil llio lyili ol ,/ilki‘ Hilo, sluliiii,' 
lli.d ihii liiifillisli iiro I'osolvoil lo doslroy tlio riiilb ol Iho Hindus .iiid Miiaciliiwns, 
.itid oiilliuK' u|ion nio lo siOu willi the niili\o,s of India In tlio dotuiico of llioii' 
roliKbm. H is luoro Uiaii a luiudri*il.vi'nvrt uinco tho l5ii|.|liHli llvsl osliiblisliod Iholr 
powoi' 111 India, Olid yoi it hnsiuiviirliconlioiird lb d thoy uilompti'il to inlortorc wilh 
the faith of Iho pooplo in .1 single oiiv*. Had X the slightest ovuloiicu ol wind you 
iilU'ge iigiiiust tho lOiiglisU, with regard totlioir attiUido towards Iho religion ol tlieiy 
siiliiiiuls, I wuiild havo lioslowod ncriuim cuusidoratiou on 1 1m niiiUor. 

“ Bo it known to all, Dial as both lliudiis and A\[iisahu.ins Imvo boon guilty of 
the muwlorol inrinoi'ut women and eliililron, and of otlior 1 voossee wbiob lunuimity 
sliouUl bo iiblinmod of, tin* Jlindii Unyorumont ol Nepal will ni‘\ or uphold thoir 
cause agiiLnsi, the nuthority ol tlio IQiigUbli. 

" As you luMondilrosHitd mo a Iriaudly loiter, writ leu in Irientlly lorins, J, as a 
IrU'ud, advise you to make your Hurrendor.witli all possible h]i(«u>d, to Jlr. A/oiitgo- 
(uory, Iho Uommihsiuiiei' of Lnoknow, anil 1 u&suro you, you will ho pardonod nlong . 
willi your loUowinh, wilh tho a.\copUou ol tUusu who have iiuinlored Ungljhh womon 
and I'liildreii. 

“If you do not listen to my eouiihel, and still lliiiilt ol wugmg war with the 
Uritisb, 1 aseuro you lhat death will bo llio movilablu rosull '* 

A few UnyH bubsequeut to Qio receipt oi‘ the Niiwiib’n 
letter, Baliadur received aiiotlier freiii (tiinthor. On tbo 

* Till hoioiid nimtih of the Hindu Caloudiir, syucliiom/,iug with our May,— .lid, 
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I7LI1 oT May, h (3 roooivoil Lho rolluwing’ JnUoi' Irom Lid’d 
Q inning : - 

“Km, 

“ Vour H\rrlli'ncy will niiuoraliof tlial im tho last oi'isislmi on wliipli 1 Imd Hu. 
Iilt'iisiuc <)l icciciv iii4> Voiir K\:r(‘ll(Mify on llic fv\' of your tli'parturo IVoiu Alliiliiilxnl, 

I nimouiicisl lo yimmy iiiliuiilioii to roMoro tolho Mulianija ol Ncjml 11 (‘ertiiin trael of 
couiiti'y ailjiuniuH tlu* rrontior of lim kingilom, wliirli liml Ik'Pii ci'ilisl Lo the UriLish 
(rovormiK'iil. m IHIO, Vour lUvrclUoicy will also remomlior lliiil 1 (•v]n'i*sRuil a wi',!) 
that you hIioiiIiI be tin* medium of tilio rommimiealion lo tbo Alaliarajii, 

“ Tho rosliliiliou is iiiado in roPOHiiition, and iis n liisLinjf momoriiil, ol groat 
sovMi'fs ri'udorod by Your Kvcolleiicy in iioisoii, and by the bravo Iroojih nndor vour 
(‘oninniiid, I10 the Hritisli (jovornmont. It l•lnllH)l tbi'rid'oro bo luiulc- Known to tlio 
Jtlabariiia and to Ilm Durlmr tliroin*b any plianind so rilt,ui4 ns yoinvidf. 

" Till' liiht, of tlio rogimentn which coiniioscd your lOvctdloncy’s army nn' now 
about to (TOSS the HriUsli fronton' on llicir return lo Ni‘|)iil. 

“ 1 tluns'foru ngiiin n'poal, lo thiiso gallanl uiou, nnd to Vmir lOvci'llciify 11 s 1 li(‘ir 
Inatlur, my (jordial thanks for Ihu g(««l aorvici' whirdi bhuy liavo iK'vformod, ami 
I lilaco in Your IC'ci'i’lloncy’s hanils tUc lollnr lollio Mahiinija, cominnnlcniing to 
Ills IliglmcHS bhc ci'sHion of tbo torrilory to which I b.nc 'illiidcd." 

Tho IoUgv lo tho King, tilludod to in llu' tihovo cnuninu- 
nictvtiou it) Jung Buhiidur, wtis wonlotl tw CoIIowk : — 

“ AF'fKll OllMl’IimMNa’h, 

“ I (uldrcSBcd a loltor lo Your IFiglmcss on the 2’lrd nceeiiiber l.i I, congralii> 
latliig you nil llu* uohiuvomonls of a (Kirlion of Your llighnes^’ lorccs ni (lluindii and 
Koolioiiu. 

•' Hinoe that tinio llio main body of lho auxilinrj force ol Your flighuess, uudor 
llio immi'dialo comiunnd of Maharaja Jung Bahiubir, has lieen in eortijinrat ion ivilh 
tbo Brilish Army aiid has greatly disliiiRuiRUed itself. 

“Tliolroops com posing it have fouglil al Sahilignni, at IVcjmriii, at (loniKlijiiir 
al Kliiiyrcujc, at I'liuljiur, at Jalaliiur, and ill Koiulii iViuldce, (iiul (b(*y Jmie in evory 
iiisluiiuo tieeii vietorious, 

“ Ataharnja .Tiing Ibiliaiiur rcae.lied hucknow in Um ' to nsaisi in tho itivostmml 
and cajii uro of Uiat oily. Tho sorviua wluch lho ilaliaraja rondewil was rondored 
with llio groiiti’st zeal and courage, ami w.is very vfilnahlc. 

■' I now ilcsiro to oll'iT to Your ITiglinass lho oonlial thanks of tho Government 
of India, for the assislunce tlms given hy the lroo]is of Nepal. Within a lew days 
of thie time those lroop.s will liavn roerosseil the Ilrilish frontlM', nnd t wish tlial 
their rolurn lo Vour Highness* dominions should he marked, ii»t only hy this 
wriUeu expreusioii of lliankH, hut by a public owl subsl.uitiid token of tlie ostima- 
lioii ill wliieli the Jiritisii Govornmanl hold Vour IJighiiesB’ Iriendl.i eniiiluet. 

“To ibis end I hare determined, onlhopart ol the Ilrilish Oovernmonl , to 
restore to the Nopal Stiile the whole of the former tlnrUh.i. ]ioswsaions lielow the 
hills, oxteiuliug from tliR river Gogra on the west, to the Ilrilish territory of Gorakli* 
pur on the oast, and bounded oa llw so ilh by,Khyragarlt an I ilui district of Bahraich, 
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1111(1(111 lli(> iiDVI Ii Iiy dll' hills. Mchsiiit.s will licriMirti'r lie liikcii iii. ,i I'li vdiiriililt' 
hi>ti8(iu of tho yiKir til iimrk nut 11ii> o.'ciii'l iMuindiii'icH, liy moans of (•(imiiiihsioiu'r.s 
1(1 In' mijioluloil on till' jiavli of (ho Uritudi (hni'rumciU, inuL llu' iStalo ul Nciiiil. 

“ I trust thill, Hid roliiu'u of I Ills li'mlfiry 1(1 your lliffliuoss’ rule will lio arccjil- 
iilih' foyoiir llif'liiios.s iiiid to lli(> iKojitilusi' Diirliiir. 

" 1 wish your Hi^{lllll'^s l(i he assiiri'd Ih.il, llu' ^ri'iil srrvici's whirli liiira hiiiiii 
rciulm'd liy your liMwi suMicrs iiinl tlu'ir iUs(iii>'iiislu'tl UskU'I', ms* iiiiiiri'ciiildd liy 
till* lirilisli ({(iM'i'iiiiu'iit , Mild I lint till* |'(l(l■l\^ ill and lrii')idslii|i iif Mmiliind idwiilslM 
yiiiir (■iiiinlry in sinccis* niid iiist.im'.” 


(Vliouli (,ln) isaiiK* idlin' IjonI (jfuuliiii;’ wviild* (.o i.ln* Hi'oroi 
( !oniiiii( (I'l* orilic I'jinsl, Iiulia (ioiiqiiuiY, I'ulo^iziiio’ Llu* ncivict's 
III’ Llu* Ni'paU'si' Inuijus, in Llu* lulltiwiiit;’ Li'i'ins ; 


lIONinuuMMi: Hum. 

'* I liavi* Uit* hiiiumr In rdiiorl in yuii lUc itti*|i.s wliii'h I liiiM* tiikdii Id murk 
tin* iiiniYOciivtion liy Uu* UriliHli (Uivi'riitnmit of tin* (.'W'lit, (wryicos n'udprod In it, liy 
llu* iiniiy of Ni'piil uuil(*r tliu (’.miimand uf Ilia I'lyfi'lliiiuiy .liiii^f 15,ihiidur. 

“ Ills Kvcolloncy limu mho hiunilipd a wish, to wliirh 1 ul'wH.V asw'iitcd, that I 
Hliould rrodivu him, hero or elm* whore, on h in is'lum trmii Oiidli to Nejial i and at 
lilio (ikwo <)l iho (iimrations aKiiiuHt Inioknow, he miusihod to AUiilnih.id, tustiomiHiul- 
0(1 hy two ri'Kimonts of inlantry and a Hi'ld hnttery. 

“ IUh lOxoolh'iKiy anivod horooiilho llmt of hint mniilli, luul liis oaiuii was 
pilolK'd within a inllu of tiiia house. 

" Ui« Wxuolltnuiy was aittind(*(l hy aomo ol tliu oUtof ollleeM of his army, 
anjongsl wliom woro hia hroliliors, ihineral llanmldlj) iSiiiHli and Dliir Hhamnhet. 

“ 'L'ho uaual vieLls oi' (’oronnniy Umk plnoo, and 1 had tin* aatiaraetioii of offeriUH 
to tno Maharaja, in full Diivliar, m3' rordial thanks, for tlio aid which the (h)v(irii- 
mont of India hod rooaivod from him and from liia heave snldleva, and niy aaaur- 
aiioolhat the Criondly ftomluut of Ida (loiormnonl, tho oxerliouH and auoooaso.s of 
hia ti'oovB, svouhl he liolfl in {'ratufui rorollocliou, not less in KnKland tlinn in India. 

" Jiiinjf Bahadur wiiH eaciiast in hia doclarathma uf attaohmont to tUo llrltiMh 
tiovoriunoiit, iiiiU. touk uccofiiau to comumnd highly llio aervioos and oomliiut of 
Guni'riil MacKroifor, I!, 11,, and of the nlhor olUcara whom I had altiicUud to hia head- 
quart cm. 

** Uo seemed desirous to iuijiruss uikhi mo tliu imihility of his hldmoii to hear 
tUelioal of theiilniiw at thia season, aulthat this mode him anxious for their roturii 
to Nepal iia soon us possllile. 

" On the 8th of April, the day hefuru Jimg Bahadur’s departure from Allahabnil, 
I roeoiwd Ilia Bxcellency at a private aiuUonuu, at which only his own Vakeol 
who •undorstanda EnifliBh, iinil the Secretary to Uiivcrnment in the li’oroit'u Depart- 
meat, were present. 

*1 On thia occasion, acting upon the diacrotionary authority (•imvoyod to me in 
yotit letter of the ilth February, I annoaiiced to Bis ]i!lxeollono,y the intention of tlio 
Brilish Govonmeut to offer to the Maharaja of Nepal the roatituUou of a portion of 
the territory which was ceded by Nepal in 1816, and my wish that Ilia Jilxcelloucy 
should be the channel through which the offer should he mode to hie Sovereign, and 
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tollio N(‘])iil('si' Diirbiiv , ti. lii'in" iiiiitlt' in rcciiniiilion nt irn'iit -.(‘rviCi'M roiiilon'd In 
BriUsli luiliii by Uimsctr ami (.lie troops which hn commamlH. 

“ I liiivt' lilt' iKimnir to piiohmii cn|)ii>s ofloltors wliicll on the 171 li inaliint I 
mldi'osscd lo Ilis Iliitlmcas the Jrahiiraja of Nepal, ittnl to Il.U. irahiirajii .rumr JJnbiidiir. 

“ Vour Honourable Hominillno will sen thiii in (bn letter to the j\|^lniraja of 
Nejial I liato deseribed Ihe lerritory to be rehtored to Nepal ii'< lilt' whole of tlio 
former (lorklia jiossessions below lliii hills, evlendbif' friini the rivei' (io‘>ra on the 
west, to Hie Hritisb li'rritory of Hora'thpnr on tins east, and Inimded on the south 
by IvliyriiHiirli and the district of linbrnieh, nnd on thenortli by the bills. This eou- 
atit ides that portion n1 the territory ctsled by Nepal in 1815, which in 18111 was 
made over by the llritisli (lovernment (otho Naw.ib Vizier of Oiidli, imd in rulnr?i 
lor wliieh, and for the ces-ion of the district of Kliyraqiirh, Iho Nawab Vizier 
eaniielhid a debt dim by the llritisli (io\ernmeiit 1 1 himself of one million sterline. 

“ it is II traet 21)0 miles louf,', of <aryinff breiullli, and iwljoinini' tlio ])roviii(!e 
ot Hnilh from end to end, 

" Till! otbi'r iiortions of the territory ee.bsl by Nejial in 1815 tid joined our own 
old jirovinees, and have bi'en from that time absorbed into tbmn. 

" I [iropose that Ibo now bmmdiiry line between tlio Nopalesn tornlory and the 
llritisli iirovineii of Oudli slioull be marked out in Ilia eold seasnii ot this year. It 
will not bo jiiissiblo to enter iiiioii this work, with due regard In the health of those 
oiuiiloyed, boCore the ond of Novombur.” 

b’roiii Lilt) (bvojboing cumniuiiioniiDihs it will tijipt'ar fchttt 
Lord Cain ling' bad tlio Uigbost hoiiho of ajipvtujiatiim ol'idio 
.soi’vicoH roiitloi'od by my Itulior during tlio Indian Mutiny, 
to tlio lb’iti.sli (ilovoiTmiont. Bui bis o[)inion was jiooosHtu’ily 
bast’ll oti socond-Iiaud iiilurmatitni, roooivod iVtan tho BritiHli 
ofHoors wild bad cio-opovtitcd witli Jung Haluului' in tho wni'. 
I sliall now (|uoto tins ojiinion orono ol’suoli offioor,s, wluibtul 
iiitiiiiatoly known frniig Biilnidur, and had workod at his olbnw 
ilivougbout tho oiimjiaign. Brigadior-Couoval MacGrogor, tho 
Bi’itisli Military Coniinissitniur with tlio NoptiUtso forco, 
])laood on record Ibo high seiiso ho ontertained ol' tho valun 
juul o.'cloiii of his Horvioos in the Jbllowing' words : - 

“ Mtnbraeiuii with (Irnmess the alliancu of Ibu British Uoverumunt from the 
first, II. n. Mahimija Juuf' llahaduf has novorsworved in his loyalty. Assailed liy 
temptations ot all sorts, ho has thrown them all aside, and at once acquainted mo 
both 'With tho Agonts and their iirnmises. Ho has ohoorfnlly endurod privation and 
esposLiro himself, and expeudivl tho blood of his sohlisra in tho raiiso of justice and 
huuiauily, and in what he baa thu sagacity to purcoivo lie tho host interests of his 
own Stato. lie has lod bis troops in xicrson in buttle, and ihuru they havu shown 
tho qaalitics which have mode their nation famous,” 
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HliU lilt' liitli.'ui Mutiny <litl ii"l mim'iu to lifivc cKiK'iulcd 
Us traiti (iC luiiTtirs, (nr wiUiiii » yfur nC (lie ^(Micrfil inicUiea- 
liuii, iiilclIi^'t'iK'i' I'l'iiclu'd duii<i^ linliadiir llwit a n’U('i‘illa hand 
nC vt'hi'ls had |HMi('( rail'd I lu- Jun<,d('s oC.Surlii Khola, hi the 
wi'strrii imrl. nf (lie N('|).il Tnrai, 'riin Maliar.ija al oiifc 
dt'sjiaifhi'tl four ftuiiiiaiiit's dl' soldiers under ('(ildiiel I’ahal- 
waii Siiiyli, w'illi ordr'rs to lake up Ids lieadipiai'lers in llic' lorl 
dl' ('lmni>nd, In waleli (lit' uidVt'iut'tUs (if Ike eut'uiy, to 
preM'iil llieir eliiiihiiid' up ilie kills, and iC possihle in disarm 
and detain lln'in, peiidine ruiiker iiistruetinns. ('nlniiel 
Palialwaii innk up kis slaiinii at ('han^nii al ilie end nf May 
IH.V.), hut he was disanreeakly surjirist'd in liml their ininilu'fs 
iai alinvt' kis etanpulaiinn. It was nn tnc'n' rnvinn hand of 
rekt'K, hy wknm litik' e'kiry enuld hi' had, hut a refi;'ular iorei' 
nl' armed wiik niaiv'kloeks, jjuns, and swni'ds, [irnvided 
with a (•(iiiHiderahk' ([uaiilily ornuinmnilion, and nomijiyinff a 
posiiitin nC ^’veat advaiUawe. l>ui ilu' wnrsl nfU was Ihai ikis 
{'ni'C'o was ecniiiiinally jirnwiiif^ hy nffj^’i’i'^jfaiinn, I'nr liundrcds 
(Inokc'd in in swul! iluiir numbers aknnsi ovnry day. Pakiilwan 
ciarorully observed ikoir iiinvemeuts for iwo lunniks, and in iki' 
uiiddlool’’ A-Uguai, ke appU(i<l Pnr reinforociueiiis, as kis rm'oes 
wore' wholly iuadetiuatt' to Llu' task of siihjugaling sueli Poviidd- 
alili' numkers. Then' was an unfnrlnnate iidi'iTuplion in l.lie 
current of events, due (o (ke death oJMuug Haliadur’s mother, 
who died on tlio 8ik of Angu.st 1858, 'Ckc Maharaja hiinsolf 
sat hi Kriyti.* On tko 24tli of Soptomkor the Maharaja sent 
auutkor four regiments under Colonel Kan ITxir, with orders 
to await the Maharaja’s arrival at Noakote, and nieauwkiln 
employ his soldiers in erecting teid^iorary camps tkoro, and at 
Batouli, for aoconuuodating the regiments that woi-o to follow. 

On the 24th October, Jung Bahadur left Thapatkalli 
with eleven regiments of infantry and a regiment of artillery, 
and reached Tanseu on the 1 1th of the (bllowing mouth, 

* I’.p, llio perBinouu's pertumniif to thcfuni'nil mid tlip HulispiiueiU Mtc'i, of iiunftuutiun. 
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Tlio iiuxti day ilio Tuusiiii J-Jrigiulu aoiuiniiiuli'd by ]iih bi'olhui' 
(^uiioi'hI IjHdi'i Narsiiigli, waa reviuwod bcdbi’c him, and being 
gmitly aatiafiod wiLh tliuiiMj'ceelk'iiL di.sci|)liii(', lie uiado a pi‘u- 
Hciifc of Jbs. 1 0,000 aiul a jiair of rioli sliawla io Jjii.s hrotlioi*. 

Oil the l4tliNovoml)or, ehiiig Haliadiir arrived at Noalcoto, 
wliore ho waa greatly enraged to hear Lliat ioiir Inmdred ol‘ 
the rebels had been shot down by (Joloiiel Pahalwan, who had 
orders simply to watch tlielr movmnents, and if possible to 
disarm and detain them, without musing any bloodshed. llo\\- 
evor lie ]nish()ilon to Noakote, where lu' learneil tliat th<! lohel 
horde Ihal had ontei'ed Nepalese territory were the personal 
followers of Nawab llrijis (vbulr, who with his mother the 
Heg'um lla/rat Mahal, had (led toNi'pal to seek lefuge in tin* 
highlands (tf India. IJotli mother and son had an interview 
of dung' llaliadur at Noakote. The Maharaja received tliom in 
u luauiuij' hefittiug' the position tliey had lately lost, and assured 
them of every care and protoetiou, promising not to hand tliem 
(oer to the Ihitish, as this w'aseonlrary to the laws of Hindu 
liospitality. lie hostow'ed on them a Jiiuidsome allowipiee, and 
fixed their lesidoius! in a liouso near his own palace. 

Having thus disposed of his honourable guoshs, he 
proeeeded on to yurlii, to dispofso of his dishouourablo guests. 
Here he fouiul that their uumhei was more than 2:1,000, ef 
whom 1 1,000 wore luidei' arm.s. It was also discovered that 
Nana Kao, Bala Ilao, and Aziniullah liad all porisliod in tlie 
W'osteru jungle.s. Tliuir faiuilios likewise were geiioroubly 
provided for, oaeli of lliein receiving a suitablo pension and a 
house to live in near Tlmpatlialli. 

Tlio iusuig'outs quickly laid doAVU their amis at the 
approaoli of Jung Bahadur, the i/orror of whose more name 
successfully oHocted wdiat the terror of a . horrid mtissaere 
luid failed to bring about. The notorious Khan Bahadur of 
Bareilly, and the several tliousands of the rebels who wer(> 
thus j)eaeelullv dkarmei). were then drawn u]) bi-fore him 
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Tlio.si' {)!* ihclii \\'li<» liiid liiki'n iKM’l ill llu' miihsaci'c <)(' FjiiiLfliisli 
\\i)iiu'ii and I'liildri'ii wci'i-soid down lo India, under 

a ■slroii'n' N('|)filese '•’naid; lliose wlio had joined niendy 
to swell l;he iminher of the iusuri'enls, eillier voluntarily or 
undi'i' (hrents, were liherateil, ainl ina<le to settle down as 
pi'aei'Cul eultivatorw in the Nepal 'IVrai, llnaieh they latterly 
('oiiiid opjioi'l nnil ies o|‘ ^oini* haek to their homes. 

Ihit ( 'oloiiel l*ahal\v.ui tSin<;li, one of Ins ow'ii ollieei's, 
had still to he disguised of. He was guilty id' a most 
lla”)'ant net id' disoheilienee, hy ov»'i'st(‘p|iin_i; Ihe limits of 
his authority, and massaeriii'^ H)t) of thn l‘ue‘it,iv(js in oold 
hlood. It appi'iired that al'inr w'alehin;^’ the rebels Cor ahoiit 
two months, and ap|iarontly in diispah' oC reoi'iviiie' the 
roiiiCoroements he had ealled Cor, he Ctdt impatient to disarm 
tlu) ridtels, and so on the i;ith oC Onloher, he sent word to 
thoni that they slunild J'orlhwilh survendi'r their arms to him. 
Thny liesilated. 'I'ahaUvan rtinjjh tlieu summoned tlm noto- 
rious Belli Madho of rthaiikarpur to appear alone heCore him, 
HHSuvhiw him that his life should he safe, iC ho obeyed. He 
too hesitated. This taxed his jiatieiieo loo Car, and he 
gathered all his mon together, and demamled thi' .surrender 
oC Bcmi Madho a sueond time. This wvused givat eotiCu- 
siou iu the roliol eamp, .some of tlioui hi'ing in Cavour of 
suiTondur, others against it. This additional delay ('rotted 
hi.s nerves all the more, and on the llth oC Nove.mhor, lie 
marelu'd his troojw toAvards ilie rebel eani]:i, with a view to 
te,iTori/.ing them into suhmission. A.t the head of hi.s troojis, 
ho again demanded the innnedialo surruiulor oC their nrm.s, on 
jieril of death. Hereupon, as IJcui Madho oanie out of his 
bent to confer with the Nepalese ehieftain, some of the 
oxtrouio rebels, who jjvefcrred death to submission, mistaking 
his iuteutioii, thought he was proueoding to make his 
smrondor, and tired upon the Nepalese iu the extremity of 
their indignation. fiifuriated at tliis show of violence, 
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Pnlialwiiu (>V(l('Tod an iniliso'inuuatt" Hlnii<>ht(‘r, in whinh Boni 
Mtidlu) and two oLlKsr rebel cliiofs woro .slaiii, Wlion the 
ColoiiorK fury Und boon slaked in the blood of sonio 400 of tlio 
rebels, ho ordci’od ti stop to tho inaHstierc'. 

It is diHioult tojudj^o (airly in a case oCthis iialuro, wliorc 
much can bo said on hotJi sides. Pabalwaii’s only mistake 
^\as that lu' liad pr<jbably not naited loiijo cnon^>’h, Ijoforc lie 
connnonci'd operations aj^aiust ilic enemy ; but barrhij*' that, 
H is seai'cely ])ORKil)l<‘ to maintain (lint under the eiremn- 
stanees, eonsiiU'i inj4‘ tlu“ grave ])io\neMtion lie liad veeeivisl 
from the enomy, Ids conduct was .luything but proper. 
However ho was severely ropriinauded for transgressing his 
orders, and romained on suspension for a few days, after 
which ho was reinstated to his ctnimmud. 

Tho incident; of Suvhi is incuiorablo from the fact that 
it proved tho means of voloaaing oighteon European ladies 
and gontlomou from captivity. Tho Nasirabad rebels had thorn 
in their possession, and had brought tlioni with ihomsolvos 
to Nepal, where they wero liboratod by Maharaja Jung 
Bahadur. Tho following is tho list of theso EurojiGans : — 

(1) John launders. 

(2) Mrs. Phyllis Bird Saunders (wife of above), 

(3) Joshua Davis Saunders (oldest sun of above). 

(4) Valentine Davis Saunders (youngest son). 

(5) Margaret Saundors (oldest daughter), 

(0) Ellon Saunders (2nd dauglitor). 

(7) Iiiglia Saundors (youngest daughter), 

(8) Oharlotio (wife of Jo.sliua), 

(9) Creorg(' Davis (son of Joshua). 

(10) Caroline Davis (daughter of ,1 o.shuii), 

(11) Mariana (wife of Valentine), 

(12) Bella Davis (daughter of Valentino). 

(1 3) Mr, Robert. 

(14) Mr. Thomas Harwood. 
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(lf>) Mr. Di'cln.st' Manf?lo. 

(1(5) (jiooT'g'o Alliind, 

(17) WillifUM Alliiiul (liroilwT (>rn1)()V(')- 

(IH) Mr'H. Alliuul (iMotlu'r dI' ( i('<»r<4(‘ .‘iiul Williiiiii). 

1 HOW tin'll (o i;lu‘ ammnl ol’tlic [)(‘i’.si)iml di.stinui'Kms 
wliifli rluiijj;' Hfilifidui' I'l'ccivi'd for lii.s f,('vvic'(',s during’ tlic’ mu- 
liiiy, ( )li tiu' I .'itli ul’ Ocinlicr liS.^)fl, Ijicidciiaiit-Cloloiicl (i. 
Itfiiiisuy, (lie l»ril,is!i l{,t>sidt'ii( in Ncjial, jx'i'snnlnd tn ilu' 
Midiiiriijii ( lit' iiihiyiiiii ()l‘(i Kiiiylil (^|■lllld ( 'ross of (lie ()i'rl(‘r<ir 
lilt' li.dli, l()o'i‘tli('i' with a h'ltiM-liom II 11. Il.thflatnl’i'ini-f 
(Joiihin't, ai a j'nuiil 1 )ui‘l)ar hnlil in hononi' of tlin ooi'iiHioii. 
(joIojuiI liaiu.‘i!iy liiin.scll' ((('.sci'ilx'd this Diii’Iiar and tho iii- 
vn.stitui'o I't'rmaoiiy in a InUoi* to tlui f Jovornmi'iib of liulia, in 
wliioli 111 ) said - 
"Sin, 

"I liivvo Uki lionaur (i) iksIvIiowIihIki' Uui nvcipl ul ymii' li-lli>i' .'1707, rif ilir I7lli 
ultiiim, aiulilH lU'comiMUiInK'UN.coiucyiuti inMi'iii-1ii>iiM lor Ilu* ilcliviu-y In Miiliiirftjii 
JuiiK Uiiliiiiliii' of lh» (Millar mid ludtfo apiuaiilaitl ol ii Kiii^lil (Irmul Oimihh, Mihlury 
Hivislim, of lli(> M(hI lldiKtiir.ilili' Order of tlu> lliilli, and I he iiues1.menl liiidfje and 
•(tnr, hImu ,i (Mipy (if tli<‘ Ml III Ides of Uie Oilier, anil II scihiil |iiii>ket iMm(aiiilii(^ Her 
Majesty's j.;iuut nud wiiiTanl or (lls|ieiisiiliou ii| iinM'slitun-, luul n Idler Iriira 
II II. II, I’riiuMi AllK'rt. 

“2, All jMinrinsl met Ions lime Ikm'u luiuiilelv eurriod nut. Thi> swilisl piieUnt wm 
(iponedliy Uu! .Vliiluiriijii, to whom L fully miilaiued iU (Mmionts , and Ilm H\(i(illency 
iil'ienriirdB, hi my iiriismuui, Hii^iiud the >mBiiui‘iueiit (liurowilh ruliirmid), jiromisinff 
UirOHlovu tlio oollarnndiiviK'iidttut luul|{e,iu Iho event ol Ills eeasiUB in bo a uuiiQhur 
of tliB Order, ole. * 

* This dncmneiit wiih as fallnwH! — ‘I do Iiendiy aokno-nltdne to hiiv(' riieei\(‘d fioiu 
Iho Ijiml Uhninhoi'lnin of Her Majesty's housolinld lliu eoUar aiuUmdgn appenihiiit of 
a Knifihti (Inind Oross (.VlUiLary I)i vision) of the Mo.st Ilonourahhi Order ol the Until ; 
and 1 hd’i'hy eovi-naid luid pvorawe that in ciwo 1 slmnld heroaftor rnase to liold my 
r.ink and iiliien as a meiuhec of llio Ordopol tho Uiilli, 1 will forthwith rostoru lo the 
llf'KlstniT and Weeretnry tho said collar anil badge, and I fiirtliftr proinisi' tlial I will, 
wltlimitdelay, in ike due provision for the restoration of the said eoHnr and limlge 
by my personal representatives, in ease I sluvll continue a ineniber of the Order until 
tho period of my dseensa. 

Witness my haua, this iweiity-fourtU dny of Soptember, one Ihoiisanil eight 
hundred and fltty-nina. 

By Maharaja Jung Bahadur Itanaji, Miuiator and Ooramander-in-l'hiefof Kepal. 

Signed in tho presenco of-- 

©.Baiasay, Uouteuant-Oolonel, Resident at thu Court of Noiial, and. of II. Old- 
Held, Honorary Assistant Resident.’ 
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“ 3. TIk' r(']in'si'iiliil idim iif Uio imtf-nia nf I hi* But li, t.o in 'lovoral inirtM 

of tin' htalul.i"< ii-i In'intf iuiik'mmI to ihoin, ilnl not ai'i'(im])iiuy tlicin. 

“ I. I iinsscnloil tl)o iiiwimiia tpO II. H., ns dpsiri'il, on tho l.'tth instiiiit, lit a tllll 
Durli.ir; royal HnlutoswciM! livoil mlmnourol Ili>r Aiiiji'Hly .ind of I’l-iufo Allii'ii wlion 
1 jmt llu'in iulo his liauils, iiiul ovary c!iiri> was tiikoii to rrmli'i' tho corrmony na im- 
liosinit iia iiossililo, in iicrnrilniii'o with (ho Alnlitiriija’s own idotih, wlnw wishoa I 
c'oiisiiltod linloro wo nrr<iii{>oil llio doliuls ol tho prraoiitntioji. 

“.’i. Addrossos, w liK li, al .\lahiini,ja.Iiiii}> Hiih.nliirH sufjgo.stion, had hocn propor- 
od in t ho Pnrliiit i.i lain>uiiKO, ivoro ronil lit tho nsaomhk'il Hiriliirs hy tho Bnji (ii>r!i.s oC 
tho Dtirhar, Miicli hoitiK oonaidorod liy It. K. iim tho most inihlio ami at (ho snmn (imo 
the most oiimjiliimmlary inaniior in whioh thoj oniilil Ito ilolivtirod, so ns to ho ppr- 
I'ooUy inlollif'ihlo to Dio Mnli.irnj.i Dhiraj and In tho momhors of his Court. 

“ fi. Tho Alnhila Riihoh, tho Kin£''s brolhor, was prosont on tho nooiisinn, t hia hoinn 
Dio Orst (iino, oinoo hia roloaso from iinprihoniiionl, Dint 1 iinvo ovor mot him «( a 
pnhlio, Utirhar. 

“ 7. Aftor tho ooromnny, .Maharaja >1 (in),' B.Minilnr n.ivo mo a miJisscr of two Rolil 
inohiirH (Ihoso will ho o.arriod In pitlilio noeoimt ), in tnicon of his rospoot fnr llor 
MajoHty (iiiomi Vio.tnrui, iiiid ho aflorwarila prosontod ino (o tho Maharaja Dhiraj. 

*' fl. II. I'l. iippoaiTil j'rnidly ploasod, and spoko in warm ti'niiH in aoknnwlodj'menl 
of Iho liij;!! lionoiir whicli hiid liooii oonforrod iijinn liim ; and holh ho and tho Maha- 
raja dosirod mo in convi'y to tho Vioorny auiKlnvornor-Donoral tlioir sinooro rooipro- 
fidirai o£ Mh kind fcoIinnH, and Ihoir gvatofnl thanks Uir Dio mannor in which his 
lordship dosirod mo In t'vpross llvi'm. Ilo will addross a loMor in reply to tho omn- 
mmiioatlnn Iio liiisrofloivod from ll.ll.ll. Prinoo Alliorl, tliodrimil Miistorof Dio Onlor 
of tho Hath, in tho oouiso of a foiv days, which ho trusts that (iio flovotnor-Dpiicrnl 
will do him Ihu favour to transmit Iti Knt^land. 

“ I have, etc., 

(Hd.l <i. KAMSAY." 

Assfcatocl in Uio HtiHidoiit’K leltor, .fung Bahadur wrote 
to Princso Albert aa follows : — 

" yonu UOYAT, Hmhinisss— 

“1 liavo had Dm honour to roc eivo your lot tor, dated nuckiii^hiunlhilano, tho 

18th of April 1850, niiiionnciuj,' to mo that Her Majosly Dio (Auoon of KuKland haa 

liDon graciously plciisod to nomiiialo and iipiinint me* to ho nn lionorary Alembcr 
of tho Military Division o£ llio Pirst Class or Knight (Jrand Cross of Ihn Order of the 
Hath, of which your Koyal llighnosa is tho (Irand Master. 

"1 have also rocoived Her Majesty’s grant, and llio warrant of diBiionsalion. with 
tho ceremony of investiture, a cojiy of the Hlatiites, and also the various insignia of 
the Order, which have lioeii transmitted, to me by H. IS. the Viceroy and (ioveruor- 
Qonoral of India through Lioutenant-Oolonel 0. Bamsay, his lordship’s ropresenta- 
tire at this Court. 

" 1 beg thst your Boyol Highness will' ho pleased to convey to Her Majesty my 
sincere acknowledgments for this very high mark of favour and of honour, and that 
you will also enpress tho gratification I feol at the high oonaideration with wliich 
Her Majesty regards my humble services, which will again bo freely placed at 
the Viceroy’s disposal, should occasion ever arise upon which they may likely he 

lIROflll, 
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“ I hc^ also to tliaiik ^■our Koyal Highness for your eongratulation , niid the kiuil 
■wishes yon h.nu (■■siiressi'il for my huppincss iiiiJ. for the prcsorv.ition of my health 
and life, 1 dosiro to reUirii these compliments, both in iiiy own ami niy sovereign's 
name. It is our united liojic that all prosperity and happiness uwy eoutimiu In attend 
Her ilosl (inieious JIaiestj iiiul joiirsoll, and Hint I niiiy he permitlod to suhseriho 
niyseli as 

“ 1 our Koval Highness' sincere luend, 

"Kin JUiVti Ji.\irAI)(JI!,(L. S,)" 



CHAPTER XII. 

The Tiuumpiis of Peace. 

Y the beginning of the year 18G0, all trace of the 
late disturbances had vanished, and both the plains 
of India and the uplands of Nepal .slumbered lapt in 
universal peace. “Peace has her triuinijhs no le,sfi than 
war,” and from henceforth we find Jung Bahadur winning a 
series of the triumphs of [)eace as brilliant as tho.se he lately 
won in the field of war. 

In the spring of 1860, the Maharaja paid a visit to the 
Arsenal, to ins[)eet the iiew species of gun.s which were manu- 
factured on an improveil type suggested by himself. These 
iniprovoinents related to the lightne8.s of the stock, cheek, 
elevating screw, trail, wheels, and the boring of the guns, which 
were calculated to inci’easo the velocity of the discharge, and 
ensure their propelling aocurjujy. Hf! wa.s highly satisfied 
with the work of tho Chief Engineer of the Pomidry, who 
was suitably rewarded. For my father was exceedingly 
prompt in his reward.s, which he never forgot to bestow on 
real merit ; and hi.s rewards were always of a substantial 
nature, in the maimer of all Oriental potentates who have not 
yet learned the art of effecting a saving by converting a 
pecuniary present into h paper testimonial or a w’ordy title. 

On the 6th of April 1 8(50, ho drove to Balaji, where there 
was ail enormous fish pre.serve, and hero he amused himself, 
as he often did, by feeding the fishes, who appi'oaohed him in 
countless swarms, and darkened tho waters for several feet 
around. Feeding fishos on pills of kneaded flour, that are 
sonietirae.s sandwiched with little bits of paper bearing tho 
iiHine of some god, is a most esteemed act of piety among tho 
uneducated Hindus to this day j and they do it generally in 
fnlfilmeiit of a vow 
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During the whole of A|)ril {iiid the fir.sl week of the fol- 
lowing nioiitli, llio iVrciluirnjfi holtl lii.s court <il Nagarjun. Ho 
was l‘oncl (jl‘ shifting his court from ])la(‘o to ])laco, so as not 
only to relieve the monotony of w oik, hut to secure bolter 
administration, — the jn’iuciplc nndurlying this policy of peri- 
odical ti'ansfei s huing the same that underlies the poll c}'’ of the 
CiovornuK'ul of India in the auuual migration froiu Calcutta 
to 8imla J do not kimw wln'thcr he adojited the jiractico 
in imitation of Indian Viceroys, or independently, or whether 
it was the outcome of tlial earnest solicitude for the welfare 
of his ])eo]jle that emimnitl}'^ ehnracterizod all his measures. 
For ho had a kind of iufallihh' politieal insiinet that guided 
him in all jniblio mnitc'rs, and invariably dictated measures 
the most houetieial to his suhji'els. Ou the (Ith of May 
ho roturiiod to Tha])nthalli, ami directed his attoutiou to the 
uocossity of orgaiiiziuga Forest Department, to take charge ol’ 
the prcHorvatiou and sale of timber in the juiigles of the Torai. 

Early ou the umnihig of the 8th of May, the Maharaja 
rode along the banks of the Maiiohra to shoot wild duck, of 
which ho soon gathered a full bag. In the ci cuing ho rc- 
vicweel the Patau troops, among w horn lie discovered a lunatic, 
who was iuniiedintely bound over and sent lioine, with the 
right of being taken back into service, if cured within a year. 
This WHS done by way of special favour, for it wa.s contrary 
to the provisions of the existing Military Code to re-oulist a 
soldier who showed signs of lunaey at any time of his life— an 
armed lunatic being one of the most daugorous machines 
conceivable. 

The next day, the Maharaja set out in disguise to take a 
round through the city, and see if the watchmen at the various 
posts did their duty well. He first called at the house of his 
cousin General Kharag Bahadm*, where ho attempted quietly 
to remove a sword hanging in the Uuard-room, and was 
promptly arrested by the sentinel on the heal, vho had failed 
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to recognize him. On being taken to tlio (general, he was 
at once identified. His cousin was surprised to &co him in 
that garb at that late hour of the night; the , sentinel trem- 
bled with trepidation at liLs audacity in layiiig hold on tlio 
Maharaja ; the General’s doiiie.stics, who had flocked round 
at the alarm, fell rapidly back ; and tlie Maharaja himself 
stood amidst that throng, a])parently well amused at this 
frustration of his attempted theft. The soldier on the tvatch 
was profuse in his apologies, and entreated for his life ; 
but the htaharaja quickly reassured him bjr .saying, “ What ! 
apology foi having discharged thy duty { what ]juiiishmeut 
wouldst thou have for having done thy duty {” Then, 
turning to his cousin, he said, “ I would have no apologies 
for the performance of duty. 1 tell you, Kharag Bahadur, 
I honour that man, and before 1 leave your house I will 
make him a Jemadar.” Thereupon he called for paper and 
ink, and in.shuitly wrote out an order cr)uforring upon that 
.soldier the rank of a Jemadar. 

My father was in the habit of assuming thick disguises, 
and wandering about in the streets of the capital, to see 
for himself if soldier.s at their posts were doing their duty 
[)r</porly. Whatever one might .say about the jjolicy of 
detecting misdemeanour and catching defaulters in duty hy 
means of a disguise, the fact cannot he controverted that such 
has been the practice among those responsible for the ad- 
mini.stration of justice, in all ages and in all countries. This 
policy, of eouasp, generally .springs from a di.strust of fjne’.s 
.subordinates and a suspiciousness which in a ruler is specially 
reprehensible. But in a country like Nejtal, so far behind- 
hand in education and in the sense of responsibility which 
comes from education, some kind of terror is absolutely 
necessary to keep up a standard of efficiency among the 
bureaucracy, who are otherwise apt to neglect their duties, 
to the great detriment of the public intero.3ts. 
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For tli 0 iioxt three days, that is, from the 10th to the i2th, 
all the courts and public offices in Katliinandu were closed, 
owing to heavy and incessant rain. I have thought this 
incident worth rcoording, Jiot only for the fact that the down- 
pour was of extraordinajy heaviness, something phenonienal 
in the history of inotooi'ology in Nepal, hut also foi' the sake 
of illustrating tho fact that the Maharaja was exceedingly 
careful about tho health of the State servants, on whom ho 
never imposed any task which would in tho least endanger 
their health With tho same end in view, ho frequently 
transfon-ed offieers deputed to the unhcalth}'^ parts, and never 
kept thetn there for long periods, always removing them to 
i:iore healthy districts, before ever the disorders of tho locality 
had time to fasten on them, or whenever he was petitioned 
for a removal on grounds of health. 

From this pomt the narrative of Jung Bahadur’s life has 
been preserved to us in an unbroken sequence, and I have in my 
private possession materials in which lie onshriued the chronicle 
of his doings from day to day. In fact tliese materials are 
nothing less authentic than his own diary, written sometimes 
in his own hand, sometimes to dictation. Ho never intended it 
for publication, or meant it for other eyes than his own, but 
there it is, the most valuable legacy he has loft me. In it we 
find a complete picture of the man, at least the outward part 
of him, for the journal sadly lacks those features which might 
enable us to get even a glimpse of the inner man as he chose 
to reveal himself to himself; it is entirely destitute of all reflec- 
tions or retrospects or forecasts — ^all outpourings of tho heart, 
all workings of the head — which give thoir value to modeim 
diaries in the estimation of modern critics. I am inclined 
to be of the belief that the reflective or “philosophical” 
kind of diaries — those that weave a chequer-work of thought 
and deed — are comparatively less valuable than those that 
contain a chronicle of the deeds only, unadulterated with 
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rellections of any kind For the reader is iu tliese cases left 
to form his own impression of the author, by drawing his 
own inferences from his deeds, and this is certainly more 
desirable than if he is eoufronted with a series of inferences 
drawn by the author himself, — inferences which rather tend 
to dis.sii)ate that impression than to strengthen it. And 
this is particularly so in the case of one like my father, who 
was a man of action, and not a man of letters, or a man of 
thought and theory. 

Again, the so-called private diaries of great men, which 
it is now the fashion to give to the world, are iu reality 
not sufficientlj' private at all, for it is impossible that the 
authors in writing them wore wholly ignorant of the fiict that 
they would one day bo dragged out of their recess, and put 
before the eyes of all mankind. That very consciousness is 
enough to detract a great deal from their genuineness, for 
"lb there no basonos.s wo would hide ? 

No hiuor vileuoas that wo droncl ? ” 

And oven supposing there be none, no one wants to reveal 
everything about himself, oven though it be all a brilliant 
roll of golden deed.s, and a dazzling record of golden thoughts ; 
and thus there creeps an impure element into the stoiy of 
his life, the impurity being duo to some suppre.ssion, partial 
or total, some little tAvisting one Avay or another, some little 
colouring, bright or dull, some vain talking, in display or 
defence, all of which are detrimental to the causo of truth. 
We have no such danger lurking within the sheets of that 
dusty bundle of papers which, I repeat, is the richest bequest 
my father has made to us. I do not mean to say that he has 
consciously made them over to us, entrusted them to our safe 
keeping for the future purpose of publication, same as Tenny- 
son, for example, did with his own diary. Far from it. The 
papers lay among other papers quite uncared-for, and it was 
by the merest accident that even one leaf of it has been 
saved from destruction. 
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My purpose lienccforth will be to tell the story of his 
life, iu his own words — event after event as it went on its 
course — as fixr as it is possible to do so without danger of 
causing misconception or obscurity. I shall therefore offer 
only such remarks as arc needful for a pro])er understanding 
of the eveiit.'f, leaving the understanding of the man to the 
reader’s ouii judgment. 

On the 1 3th of May 1 8G0, the Maharaja wrote tf) the 
Nepalese Resident atLhassa, ordering a speedy settlement of 
the case in which two Nepale.so subjects were murdered by a 
party of Tibetans According to Article VII of the Treaty 
concluded between Nepal and Tibet in January 185(5, a case 
in which one party was Ne 2 iale.se and the other Tibetan had 
to be decided by two arbitrators, one from each nation, who 
wero to award thu jiuni-shiuout jointly. 

On the 14th, he visited the Gun 2 )owder Factory at 
Thciue, uhere it was reported to him that one of the 
emjdoyds belonging to that osfeibli.shment had invented a 
new and iin 2 irovcd process of glazing giinjwwder, hy which a 
great saving ol' time and labour could be effected. The 
Maharaja summoned him to his in'esence, and desired him to 
demonstrate the working of his method, wliich was found 
highly satisfactory. The inventor was immediately raised to 
the 2 io.st of yupovintende.nt of that Department, iu which ho 
had 2 iroved himself to bo a .specialist endowed with inventive 
genius There was evidently no Patent Office in Nepal, 
where the invention could be registered, and the flxct is 
significant. The modern theory of a man’s possessing pidvate 
rights of ownership over the [moducts of his inventive skill, 
has never been known in Nepal, where the commercial spirit 
of the age has not yet affected the 2 )nncip]c that the fraits of 
inventions and di.scovories, by whomsoever made, must neces- 
.sarily hit enjoyed by the imblic, oi’ devoted to the service of 
the State. 
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By thi(3 time the Maharaja’s family liad outgrown the 
capacities of Thapathalli palace, anti enlargements to the 
building were urgently needed. The architects wore called 
upon to submit designs and models, and on the 15th of May, 
Kansoor Bisht showed to the Maharaja some building models 
in wax, that were approved after some suggestions. The 
engineer was ordered to commence the work immediately, so 
that it might be ready in a year’s time. 

Early on the morning of the Ifith, he inspected the 
Filhhana (or elephant stablo.s), from wlu're ho drove to the 
residence of his brother Ranoddip Singh, where ho took his 
breakfast. Thence he proceeded to the parade ground whero 
he reviewed the artillery. 

It may seem scarcely worth while to encumber the pages 
of this volume with petty details of this kind, and one may 
wonder that the Minister himself considered them worth 
chronicling. But a chronicle is a chronicle, and a man’s life 
is after all human life. And it is probably the presence of 
these 7i?iinteresting accounts that makes Jung Baliadur’s 
journal a record of supreme importance ; for the entry of 
these frivolous items makes the work thoroughly human, 
tho oomraon tendency of diary-keepors being to fill in each 
space ill the diary with some job bits or other. I should 
probably have omitted them instead of taxing patience, with 
accounts of uneventful events, that lack even the biographer’s 
interest. But, as I said before, I shall suppress nothing, 
alter nothing, improve nothing, but present the story of 
his life from day to day as it has been handed down to me. 
It is ray despair that 1 have not even the approxima- 
tion of a full and connected narrative of the earlier half 
of his career, — the period of obscurity, the period of the 
struggle after eminence, and even portions of the period 
when he had successfully climbed up to the summit of the hill, 
revealing as they would have done the various earlier phases 
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of a character of which only the later dovelopnionts and the 
tiniahed result of the whole have been spared to us. 

Again, this wholesale process of transcribing from the 
“ diary ” may be of some interest to those who are curious to 
know in what maimer an Oriental ruler of the present day 
passes his time, though what has here been said about my 
father’s mode of life, is applicable to the case of other Eastern 
magnates only with largo modifications ; for Jung Bahadur’s 
personality cannot be taken as a type, but only as an indivi- 
dual, and an individual of the most singular individuality; 
ho was what in vulgar parlance tliey would call “ a queer 
man.” 

The Alderney cows, which he had imported from England 
some weeks previously, arrived in Nepal on the 17th May. 
The Maharaja became quite gleeful at the sight of them, and 
personally looked to arrangements about accommodating 
them. Oil occasions my father would display characteristics 
similar to those that mark the earliest period of innocent 
simplicity. His enthusiasm about these cows was like the 
bounding rapture of a little child, that dances with glee, when 
it gets a new pair of boots, that it will put on, clean, and stow 
away with its own hands. The umnistakablc stamp of a 
hero that ! — as Carlyle would have said. T have the good 
fortune to have in my possession what few, probably none, 
elseiu India possess, — some English cows of this breed, whom 
I keep as a rare curiosity, and — an esteemed relic. 

The entry dated the 18th ought better to have been left 
unentered, for it relates to a gambling match, in which he 
himself took part and won a sum of Rs. 25,000. But the 
“ better ” is only from the hyper-moral point of view ; gam- 
bling matches were, and still are, in Nepal as in India, on 
particular days in the year, a sort of national game that has 
no tinge of turpitude in it. And even from the ethical 
standpoint we cannot condemn it more than the modern game 
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of lioi’SG -racing and the gambling that goes on at tlio race- 
course under the name of ‘‘ betting.” 

From the I9th to the 21&t, the Maharaja Avas busy 
superintending a course of camp eKercises at Chhawani and 
in the jungles of Simblioo Tho whole Nepal Army on the 
peace establishinont, numbering about 16,000 men, were 
moved to caiuj), to undergo a cour.se of camp drill and practice 
the usual field maiueuvres. The idea Avas to represent the 
defence and capture of the fort of Jhung.i,, and with that A-iew' 
the force Avas .split up into a corp.s of attack and a corjrs of 
defence, the I'ormer being made numerically superior of the 
tAVO. The attack Avas under the command of Ranoddip Singh, 
the defence in ehai'ge of Jagat Sham slier. The defending 
army Avas gradually to retire, fighting up to seven positions on 
the road, and finally to entrench itself within the fortified 
camp. Tho mockery AV'as every way made to re.somble the 
reality. The shouts of the assailants, tho blare of trumpets, 
the thumping of drums, the thundering of guns, the rattling 
of musketry, combined to bring back to tlie soldier’s iinagi- 
uation, the day Avhen, four years ago, they were actually 
directing an assault on that famous fortress, in the snoAvy 
regions of the holy Himalayas. After the supposed fall of 
the fortre.ss, and the surrender of the enemy, the Maharaja 
ordered tho troops to bo draAvn up, regiment after regiment, 
in front of his tent, and encouraged them by a woi’d of 
approbation for each man. It is this distributive adjective 
" each ” that explains the ardour of that devotion Avhich 
prompted his soldieis cheerfully to endure the worst hardships, 
and meet death Avith a smile, when Jung Bahadur led them 
on. For never Avas commander more beloved, never Avas 
soldier more attached to his commander ; and the attachment 
seemed to be due to a kind of personal magnetism peculiar to 
himself, and of Avhich the effects AA’ez'e felt by everyone Avho 
once came in contact Avith him. I have seen people literally 
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quivering all over, when in his presence, as if some strong 
current of electricity were passing through their limbs, and I 
have known no other man having anytliing like that 
mysterious effluent power, which seems to belong to the 
domain of metaphysical inoxplicablos. 

On May 22nd, the Maharaja gave audience to two 
Chinese scientists, who had come to Nojjal to study tlie fauna 
and flora of the country. They presented rich gifts of ivory 
and Chine.se mattre.sscs to the Maharaja, and offered nuzzevK 
of gold and .silver, whicli the Maliaraja touched with the 
forehiiger and returned. 

The following day, the Maharaja sent some Himalayan 
birds of gaudy plumage, that he had shot in the mountains, to 
oertain artists, with orders to paint their figures in water 
colour’s. My father was a great patron of art in all its 
varieties, and was especially interested in photograpliy and 
painting. 

On May 24th, the usual celebrations in honour of the late 
Queen-Empress’s Birtliday were held in Kathmandu, where 
the usual salute was tired. As a special act of charity, the 
Maharaja got himself weighed against a quantity of grain, 
that was then bestowed in alms on poor Brahmans. This 
custom of Hindu rulers, of giving away quantities of grain, 
clothing, and sometimes gold and silver, equivalent in weight 
to their own weight, is a very ancient custom that finds 
mention in the oldest Sanskrit books. 

May SOtli . — Tn the morning the Maharaja and his 
brothers drove round the parade ground, and on returning to 
Thapathalli, amused themselves by witnessing a buffalo-fight. 
The afternoon was spent in going through the papers of the 
Foreign Office, relating to Tibetan affairs. 

May 2Gih. — At noon he and his brothers enjoyed them- 
selves by angling in the lake of Tandah, by whose shores 
they afterwards held a picnic. 
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May 27th . — Orders were issued for the closing of all 
offices in the capital, except two courts of justice, owing to 
the prevalanco of cholera which raged in an oijideinic form 
throughout the city, the daily mortality being someLimos 
over one hundred. No outsiders were allowed to enter the 
grounds of Thnpathalli palace, nor were the servants permit- 
ted to go about the bazaars. In spite of eveiy effort made to 
injprove the sanitation, the pe.stilcncG continued to decimate 
the population all through the mouths of May and June, 
during which neither business nor amasoinent was sought by 
the Mini.ster. Hence probably it is that I find no entries 
in his diary under any date between the 27th of May and the 
28t]i of J une. On this latter date, the Maharaja and his family 
removed to the hills of Nagarjun, to escape the infection. 

From the 1 9th of July to tlie 1st of Augu.st, the 
Maharaja was busy in the Panjni, or the annual overhauling 
of all Government offices — a task demanding the heaviest 
strain on the energies of the most energetic man in Nepal — 
the Maharaja. 

On the 2nd of August, there was a grand march past of 
troops numbering more tlian 1 4,000 men and officers, with 23G 
horses and 62 guns. At one o’ clock, the Maharaja loft 
Thapathalli on his way to the pai’ade ground. There ho was 
received by the Commander-in-Chief and his staff. A few 
minutes after, he was also joined by the two Arabahs who 
had lately come from Lhassa to visit the country; and a 
procession was formed, headed by an escort of body-guard, 
and comprising three state coaches, each drawn by four horses. 
The guns fired a salute ; the troops were drawn up and 
simultaneously presented arras, while the massed baud roared 
thunderous music. The Maharaja and the party drove 
slowly along the whole line, from right to left, the bands of 
each regiment playing as the Maharaja went past. He then 
halted at the saluting stand, whero the royal standard of 
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Ncjjal had pre^’■iously lieeii .set up, and the tjroo 2 )s marched 
past. The Maharaja left the parade ground at 5-30 p.m., 
lieartily weary of the long ceremonial. 

Avijmt Sril. — Thu Maharaja bought a diamond necklace 
and a pair of aruiluts, of a I>ellii jeweller for Ra. 1,40,000. 

Anr/ni^t 4fb . — In the evening there was a horse-race of all 
the pi’ineipal racing [)()nie.s in the Maharaja’.s stablciS, the 
Maharaja liiin.scilf being i)ro.scnt at the parade ground to 
witne.s.s it. 

Aurjual .jfh. — At night there wa.s a banquet in tlie 
palacG gardens of Thapathalli, at which tlic Maluiraju'.? 
brothers and cousins and all the principal civil and military 
otticer.s were prc.sent. 

Aaymt nth. — Tin' morning houns were devoted to judicial 
work, and three apjical causes that were lying long in the file 
of arrears wore disposed of. In the evening ho witno.s,sed a 
tig'lit of wild hoar 

Anguitt I til. — Fifteen privates, who were reported to 
have given great .sati.sfaction in tlioir work and ccniduct, were 
promoted to the rank of H.-ivildar. In the evening ho 
inspected the now building.s which were in counso of construc- 
tion. 

From the Hth to the 3 1st of August, the Maharaja held 
his court at Godavari. During these days he used to devote 
the mornings and afternoons to hearing appeals, and the 
evening.s to hawking and gardening, in e.spocial the plantation 
of vines aud cardamums. 

Ou the 1st of September, the Maharaja removed his 
court to Chharia, where he stayed for three weeks. In that 
forest tract of country, he roamed about the woods, letting 
loose birds and animals of vai’ious species, in ordei* to make it 
a game preserve, where in old age ho might hunt and shoot, 
without till! necessity of undergoing unj impossible amount 
of fati.<me and exertion. lie ol’ten used to sav tliat it W'a.«! 
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his intention not to discontinue the old exhausting and 
laborous mode of hunting till he was 65 years of ago, that 
from 65 to 70 he would confino himself within the precincts 
of his favourite Chitavan, and that, if God spared him to a 
further age, ho would still sport there or at Gokaran, even if 
conveyed in a palanquin. 

On coming back to Thapathalli, the Maharaja was laid 
up with fever for ten day.s. On the 4th of October, ho was 
permitted by his physicians to leave the confinement of his 
room, and to go out on a short drive. The first act of state 
business he did after his recovery, was to order Ranoddip 
Singh to put up milestones in many of the thinly-inhabited 
parts of the eastern districts, and the work was immediately 
taken on hand. 

October 6th . — Specimens of thirty or thirty-five species 
of snakes, that had been collected from <Iiftbi’ent pai ts of the 
mountainous regions were, on this day, presented to the 
Maharaja, who first sent them to the rojml artists to have 
their likeness taken in natural colours, and then transmitted 
them to the chief medical officer for the prejiaration of a 
particular kind of medicinal oil. 

October '/th . — Early in the morning the Maharaja, accom- 
panied by his brothers, and the principal members of his staff, 
rode to Bhaigaou, Avhere after reviewing the troops, lio visited 
the Siddha Pokhari tank. Finding tlio bed of thi.s tank full 
of mud and .strewn over with loointcd potsherds, he ordei’ed 
it to be thoroughly cleaned, after pumping out the dirty 
water. 

October 8th , — The Librarian in charge of the State 
Library had some time ago reported to the Maharaja the loss 
to the Library of several rare Sanskrit manuscripts, that had 
been taken away by European visitors and had never been 
replaced. The Maharaja was thonceforward carrying on a 
thorough search, to procure duplicate (’opies of thii lost book.s. 


[I 
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and after endless troubles copies of the following manuscripts 
were obtained and presented to the Library. 

(1) Vajravati-tantra — copied on palm loaves. 

(2) Guhya-pitha-tantra — „ 

(Mj Dliarnia-patrika-tautra — „ 

(4) Mabanirvaua-tantra. 

(5) SbivadliHriua-tantra. 

(G) '’fantrii-khyana. 

(7) Karavira-tantra. 

(8) Malifikala-tautra. 

(9) Para tantra. 

(10) Maha-rdshana-tantra. 

(11) Kalaehakra-tantra. 

(12) He- vajra- tantra. 

( 1 o ) Glianda-malia- roshaua- tantra. 

(14) Ekavi ra-tautra 
(1 .5) Parineshwar-tantra. 

(IG) NisUpaima'yogi'imbarii-tautra. 

(17) Ashtasahasrika-prajinipraiuita. 

(I8j Adi-yoga-samadhi 

( 1 9) Bodhisattwaradana-kalpalata. 

(20) Ai’yavalokite.sliwara-guna-karauda-vyuha (poetry). 

(21 ) T.(okosl-nvara-23ai'ajika. 

(22) Pratyangira. 

(23) Vasundhara-kalpa. 

(24) Lokeshwar-Sataka. 

(25) Mudra-rciksbasa. 

( 26 ) Siddhiinta-dipikit. 

(27) Kama Shastra. 

(28) Gubyasamiij. 

(29) Kriyii-yoga-sara. 

(30) VeicUtnga. 

(31) Kaja-nitisara. 

(32) Hegbafcjutra. 
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(33) Yucldha-jayaruava. 

(34) Anga-vidyo-jyotiaha. 

(3 5 ) V araliamiliira-krita-jy otisha. 

(39) Vajrastichi. 

On the 9th of October, six white deer that had been en- 
trapped bj’- shikarepfi, wore presented to the Mnlmraja, who 
was exceedingly delighted with the eaplui’es, and o]'dci’pd 
them to be let loose in the jungles of Nagarjun that they 
might breed and niultiplj' there. 

J/M/z Ovtohov. — There was a grand wrestling match at 
Thapathalli. Six renowned athletes who had come from 
Baroda and the Panjab to challenge the Nepalese champions 
were, each and all of them, .successfully overthrown by 
our men. The Maliaraja rewarded the vanqui.shed com- 
batants with half the amount he gave to the victors. In 
the evening there was a display of fireworks in front of the 
palace. 

From the 1 1th to the 29th, there is little to note except 
that every morning from 7 to 10, he used to go through the 
State papers of the Horae Department {mulli hhaaci), and 
that in the afternoon he heard appeal cases, and in the evening 
he sometimes [iractised at rifle .shooting, and .sometimes went 
out on a ride 

On the morning of the 30th, the Maharaja and his sons 
were photographed in a group. I am .sorry this valuable 
piece of art has passed out of my po.sses.sion. 

The next day the Maharaja, accompanied by myself 
and Babar Jung, drove to Balaji, an^ visited Jagat Sham- 
sher. In the evening some newly caught elephants were 
fed in the Maharaja’s presence at Thapathalli. 

November 1st.— In the morning the Maharaja witnessed 
the performance of a number of Indian jugglers, whose tricks 
and sleights of hand he seems to have much admired. The 
evening was spent in rifle practice. 
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November Jnd. — Twelve Panjabi Sikhs, who had for some 
time boon in the service of the British Government, petitioned 
tho Maharaja to have them enlisted in the Nepal Army. Two 
of them were appointed Jemadars, and tho I’est enlisted as 
privates. In the evening the Maharaja superintended the 
work (jf setting up glas.s .safes over hi.s vineyard, to protect it 
from frost. He had imported these glass safes fro:n Kabul. 

November Jrd. — The Maharaja was busy the whole of this 
day in distributing clothing among the members of his house- 
hold. Tlroso clothes had been purchased at Kathmandii for 
an aggregate sum of Rs. 1,35,000. 

November Mh. — Tho morning wa.s spent in hawking. At 
noon ho inspected the four new ean’iages that he had ordered 
from Calcutta, and bought some 200 wild ducks to be let loose 
in Ranipokhari to breed and multiply. 

November Hth. — The new buildings desired for the enlarge- 
raant of Thapathalli palace were inspected again this day. 
Orders were at the same time given for the construction of 
additional stable accommodation for the new carriages, Ranod- 
dip Singh being eoramissoned to order three barouches and 
two landaus more from Calcutta. At midnight the Maharaja, 
accompanied by the Maharaneo.s, drove to Balaji and back to 
Thapathalli, presumably in the new Calcutta carriages. 

November 6th. — The law relating to the transfer of pro- 
perty was amended and improved. Two Arab stallions, that 
were imported from Bombay, were sent to Salyan, to improve 
the breed of the horses in the Qovernnmnt stnd in that place. 

November 7th — 24th. — The -Maharaja resided with his 
family at Hathiban. Here his mode of life was much the same 
as elsewhere in mofussil stations. After finishing his prayers 
and breakfast early in the morning, he used to hear appeal 
cases till 9 o’clock. At noon he hunted deer with Nepalese 
hounds. The evenings he spent in the company of his ofScors 
in lance practice and tent-pegging. 
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November ,i5th . — J ung Bahadur left Hathiban for Thapa- 
thalli. Shortly before his departure, a neighbouring land- 
holder, who had come to bid goodbj^e to the Minister, 
presented him with a basket containing four leopard cubs 
The Maharaja plajmd with the little brutes, who were quite 
tame, and submitted themselves to be fondled and petted as 
if they were so many kittens. 

November !26th-December 2 'fth — Preparations on an im- 
mense scale were made for the Maharaja’s shooting party, 
which was' to be escorted by the Rifle Regiment, the officers of 
which were granted short leave, to complete their preparations 
for the march to the Torai. All the elephants were ordered to 
be assembled at Hitowra. The Maharaja spent some time 
every day in personally inspecting the hunting requisites, as 
they were being packed for despatch. He frequently amused 
himself with quail -fighting, which from time immemorial has 
been one of the commonest pastimes in Nepal, among all 
classes and persons of all ages The only country in the 
world where quails, beyond being valued merely as an article 
of food, arc valued for their warlike skill, is the country of 
Neptil, where there is a crying demand for them, in winter 
when they are easily netted by hundreds, 

December SCtli. - The Maharaja held a council at Thapa- 
thalll where the seals of the State were .solemnly handed over 
to his brother Krishna Bahadur, who w'as to officiate as 
Premier during Jung Bahadur’s absence. 

On the 26th, the M iharaja and his shikar party left 
Thapathalli and halted fo^ that day at Chittang. On the 
27th they reached Chisapani, where the Maharaja iuspeeted 
the fort, and ordered an increase of five guns to the artillery. 
The samo day he knocked down his fir-st game— -a tiger 
and two stags. The next day he proceeded to Choughada 
Madi, where he shot a tiger measuring 12 feet in length. 
On January 2oJ, 1861, he shot another tiger and captured 
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two cub-s Jilive, which wore then sent by ddh to Thapa- 
thalli. 

On January 4th he I’eached Lakhinipur, where he shot 
one tiger and one leopard. 

January {jth . — At Patharghatta, where he shot a tigress. 

The breaking up of the camp had alreiidy commenced on 
the Gth, but on hearing that a lierd of wild elephants was 
soon in the jungle.s close bj?-, orders were given to prepare for 
a khf>rla next morning. By sunrise on the 7th, the Maharaja 
acemnpanied bj'^ ;307 of his best elephants was fast in ])ursuit 
of the herd, and after a len-liours’ toilsome run, came upon a 
small herd, and barely succeeded in securing a single member 
of it. He returned to camp severely knocked up, and with 
his clothes all torn, late in the evening. The next morning 
the same course of khoda was followed, and after a run across 
twenty-fivo miles of jungle, he came in sight of a large herd 
trotting across an open space on the left side of a vast prairie. 
The tame elephants, on one of which the Maharaja himself was 
seated, soon thrust themselves among the wild herd, one of 
whom the Maharaja’s lasso at once made prisoner, followed 
by seven others at rapid intervals, captured by the mnhaufs. 
Each of the wild elephants was led by two tame ones, who 
were thoroughly trained to the work, and they skilfully did 
their double duty of acting as warders against attempted 
escapes, and castigators against unruly behaviour. 

On the 9th, the camp was shifted to Padria, where the 
Maharaja shot two tigers. 

Throughout the remainder of January, the Maharaja 
remained in camp, shifting from place to place, shooting 
tigers, catching elephants, and enjoying himself to his heart’s 
content. Wherever he pitched his camp, both big and small 
game in plenty fell to his gun. I shall not trouble the reader 
with lists and figures, and shall content myself with general 
accounts. One day, when the Maharaja was at Khojpur, it 
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was reported to him that a huge snake had been discovered 
twining round the trunk of a tree, a few miles east of the 
camp. Rifle in hand, tho Maharaja lost no time in botakiiig 
Irimself to the place in search of this novel ganio. Arriving 
at the spot, ho found that the ro2>tile was an enormous 
boa-constrictor, inoasuriug 45 feet in length. It was immedi- 
ately despatched, and taken to the camp on the back of an 
elephant, though it was with groat difficulty that it could be 
uncoiled from tho trunk, or lifted ujjon the elo23hant’.s back. 
Sketche.M of it wore taken, and then it was flayed, that its skin 
might ho cured and preserved. The body was afterwards 
cut U2}, and then it was discovered that the ro2)ti]e had, 
shortly before its death, swallowed a young hind, which still 
lay in its stomach, entire and unchanged. 

February found the Maharaja in tho full tide of 
enjoyment, and apparently (juito unsated Avith hi.s .S2)0it, 
though he had, in only a month’s time, shot moi’e game than 
falls to the lot of the most S2)ortsmanliko Englisli Duko in a 
whole year, and of ordinary nhik'ftn'es, in a life-tiuK* At 
Narsiughta2Jpai ho sliot eleven rhiuocero.sos, and ca2)tured two 
young cubs alive, whom ho scut to Tha2)athalli to bo included 
ill his zoological gardems. 

During those ramble.s, the Maharaja hoard in a village 
that a tiger had killed three of its women, and Avas tho terror 
of tho neighbourhood. A.seertaiiung its liaunts, the Maha- 
raja ordered a buffalo to bo tied to a tree, noar the 2daee the 
man-eater Avas fond of resorting, but after impatiently waiting 
for some time, as the tiger did not turn U2) — probably because 
it was already satiated with human flesh — ^he sent out his 
shikarees to trace out the brute. After a considerable time, 
they brought AVord that they had discovered him fast asleep 
in a thick hedge Jung Bahadur instantly snatched a rifle, 
and made every haste to suriiriso the tiger in hi.s dreams . 
The brute was rudelv aAvakened by fhe lodgment tif a bullet 
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insido his head, and on waking up found himself izi the jaws 
of death. 

By this time the season was too far advanced, and the 
heat of the sun was becoming rather unpleasant. So ho 
turned back to the capital, and reached Thapathalli ou the 
I2th of April, having shot in all 21 tigers, 11 tigresses, 
2 tiger cuhs, 2 leopards, 2 bears, 11 rhinoceroses, 2 stags, 
and 1 boa-constrictor. Two young rhinoceroses, 2 tiger 
cubs, and 28 elephants were caught alive. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

WoiiK AND Sport. 

APPY is the country which has no history but 
since such a country is inore likely to founder than 
to flourish, it is best to take the remark with a 
small modification, and say that happy is the penod which 
ha.s no history, for otherwise a country without a history is a 
country without existence. From 1861 onwards till the very 
close of Jung Bahadur’s life, the history of Nepal is abso- 
lutely unhistorical in the sense in which “ historiealness ” is 
incompatible with happiness. And hence the historian of 
this period has to perform a task of the greatest difficulty, 
for comparatively speaking it is much easier to write the 
history of a “ historical ” period than to chronicle the hum- 
drum occLirreuoos of a semi-historical or unhistorical epoch. 
And this is the difficulty that now besets mo, as I proceed iu 
ray attempt to record the uneventful events of a period of 
profound peace. 

Towards the close of April 1801, a most queer ca.se was 
brought iWibre tlic Maharaja for trial. It was a claim 
against hia own father, brought by one Lila Dhar, lor the 
payment of a sum of Ra. 2,300 said to have been lent to 
Kazi Balner Singh 24 years ago I The man produced a 
written bond in support of his claim. Such a claim, made as 
it was so many years after the death of the alleged debtor, 
carried suspicion on the face of it ; and oven otherwise was 
untenable on technical grounds of law. But the Maharaja, 
disregarding every other oonsideration than that of the 
honour of his family, at once ordered the payment of twice 
the principal amount, together with any interest that might 
be due thereon, calculating at the rate of 10 per cent per 

KK 
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Htinum. tt a])ptiai'ed that this man Lila Dhar was oiiu of tlio 
servants of tho Kazi, when in 1837 ho was driven out of 
power and position, in ooiisecpieiiee of a revf intion. It was 
likely that Eahior Singh had really borrowed money from 
this man, for as we know his extensive charity always left 
him in a state of impeouniosity. Even if unlikely, an old 
faithful follower of his father dcbcrvod nothing loss, especially 
when ho chose to make a claim of it. 

Similar acts of charity distinguished the whole of Jung 
Bahadur’s conduct, both public and private. About tho 
same time ho made a gilt to a Brahman, of what is called 
a Rcilan-dheau, or the image of a cow made of gold and set 
with precious stones, of tho value of Rs. 2,500. The gift of a 
cow to a Brahman is one of the most approved acts of piety 
among the Hizidus, .such that it is often spoken of a standard 
of measurement in judging tho comparative merits of different 
kinds of chaiity, for the Brahmans frequently speak of a 
certain piece of charity as ociuivalont to tho giving away of 
one hundred cows, a certain other, of fifty cows, and .so on, 
thus making tho present of cow.s a unit of comparison. 

This year was a year of scanty rainfall, and the river 
Baghuiati remained too shallow for purposes of watering ele- 
phants. This difficulty was a perpetual one, for the river is 
naturally not deep enough for that purpose, except only 
during the raims. The Maharaja therefore gave orders for 
tho cutting out of a deep tronch in the sandy bed of the river, 
foi the convenience of watering elephants, who were thus 
provided with a splendid swimming bath of enormous length. 

His elephants and his troops were his special concern, at 
all Limes and in all places, and this was well in accord with tho 
two predominating points in his character — his .spori.snian- 
likc instinct and his warlike spirit. Wherever lie went lio 
never failed t(j hold a review of the troops in the station, not 
only to see that they were maintained in a .state of offieieuey. 
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but alao to enjoy tho “^ddy pleasure of the eyes” — a 
military I’oviow boin" a spectacle that pleased them most 
Likowisp ho tvo({ucntly visited Iho elephant sheds, to sec tLat 
every care was taken of those creatures that wore tho means 
of nimisterini*- to his keenest delisrhts. 

Once while thus visiting an elephant-shed, Ire met a 
Kabul cloth-dealer, with whom he fell into conversation that 
slowly drifted into politics and other topics of a similar nature. 
Jun» Bahadur was very fond of holding con ver-se with men 
of low position— soldiers, sailors, tinker.^, tailors, butchers, 
bakers— with whom he sometimes discussed the highest 
political and .social problems, probably in order to discover in 
what light the raa.sse.s looked upon matters on which the 
enn-stitutiou of tireir Government had denied them a voice. 
The Maharaja, probably pleased with the intelligence displayed 
by the Agha (for so these itinerant Kabul merchants are de- 
signated in India) purchased the whole of his stock-in-trade for 
Rs. 3,000 The man was overjoyed at this unexpectedly 
speedy sale of his ware.s, for he could now at once go back to 
liis distant home, instead of staying long months as, in the 
ordi?iary oouv.sp, he would have been obliged to do. The 
method of transacting business adopted by these Aghas is 
curious. They offer their goods on credit to men, usually of 
small means, of whom they do not know anything, and with 
whom they outer into a verbal contract for the jiaymonb, in 
small monthly instalments, that they will come each month 
personally to realize, till tho whole sum is paid up. They 
generally begin to appear in India with the approach of winter, 
and leave the ecaintry as soon as the hot weather sets in 

On the 3Uuh of April, the Maharaja left Thapathalli for 
Niigarkote, where he held his court for 27 days. His ways 
of life here were what they usually were during a circuit — 
hawking, hunting and gardening in the morning, business in 
tho afternoon, rambles in the evening, for ho never failed to 
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alternate his amusements with visits to the poor of the 
ueighbouriug villages, whom he visited incognito, in order to 
ascertain their real grievances. In the evening he heard 
English newspapers read to him till dinner. While he was at 
Nagarkote, lie received tidings of the birth of a daughter, 
who was afterwards given in marriage to the Raja of Bajhang. 

On his return to the capital he and his brothers worked 
for a fortnight in examining the annual report of tlic Postal 
Department. Of all the numerous branches of civil adminis- 
tration, Jung Bahadur attached the highest importance to the 
Post Office, the arrangements of which he brought to a state 
as near perfection as anything human could bc~a task of the 
greatest difficulty, considering the geographical conditions of 
the country. At the same time ho did not neglect other im- 
portant departments, for though he was essentially a military 
man, and was at his best in military administration filone, 
civil administration was not suffered to languish in shade. 
The Public Works Department had his attention no less. 
Roads, bridges, public buildings were constantly springing 
up in all parts of the country under his fostering caro. Ho 
ordered the building of a small bungalow in the European 
style at Hathiban, to serve as his shooting-box. This hill 
station was one of his favourite resorts, for it abounded with 
all descriptions of game. 

The Minister was equally keen in the matter of edu- 
cation, which he regarded as a national concern. Every year 
he took care to visit the Darbar School, and aw'ard prizes to the 
most successful students, and thus encouraging the little boys 
in whose hands would rest the task of maintaining the glory 
of their country. 

On the night of the 29th June, a fire broke out at Patau, 
and on receiving a report of it, the Maharaja at once hasten- 
ed to the spot, and ordered the bugle to be sounded for the 
Eire Brigade. In a moment 1,500 soldiers of th« P-t-n 
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garrison gatliorod at the spot and put out the fire, before it 
had coiisuniod more tluiii a couple of houses, or taken more 
lives than those of a man and a woman. 

On the l'2th of July, the Maharaja celebrated hi.s birth- 
day. Among the Hindus the ob.spwanco of birthdays is a 
religious cevoinony, and the birthday i.'J thorefm'o calculated 
according to the lunar Hindu calendar. Learned Pandits 
were invited to take part in the ceremony, which was acemn- 
panied by tho usual mode.s of rejoicing and acts of charity. 
The Maharaja was weigliod again-st a [^articular kind of corn 
that is hold sacred on birthdays, and that is afterwards dis- 
tributed in alms to the poor. The Brahmans were feasted 
on a sumptnous scale and dismis.sed with rich presents. 
Even birds and beasts wore fed on invitation, as quantities of 
corn wore thrown in places frequented by pigeons, goats, 
cattle, etc., and oven tho ants were feasted on flonr and sugar, 
which wore sprinkled at the mouth of their holes, or wher- 
ever a swarm of them wa.s seen passing by. All public 
offices were closed for a holiday, and one-tenth of the prisoners 
undergoing a scutonco of six month.s’ impri.sonment or less, 
that were present in Kathmandu jail on this day, were released, 
and the same benefit was extended to pco])lo sufiferuig con- 
finement for debts under Rs. 10, all such being paid ofiF by 
Government. 

August was a month of festivals, such as the Gaijaira, 
Baghjatra, etc., which offer much excitement to all classes 
in Nepal, though they are purely of Newar origin. Dr- 
Oldfield has given a mo.st intez’esting account of these 
fesitivals in the second volume of his Sketches from Nepal, 
He tells us how the people prepare for these festivals for 
many days previously, and suspend their daily avocations to 
perform the various kinds of work required at them, for 
which they get no other reward tho satisfaetimr of 

having performed a religious duty, and acted up to the 
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example .set tbom by their ancestors. Those festivals are 
aoeoinpanied by worships at the temples of those particular 
deities iu whose honour they are held, and by eharact eristic 
forms of amuscnient. Soinetinios they are attended with 
the slaughter of buffaloes, and the Newars drink co})iously 
of the fresh blood, ns it issues from the bodies of the 
victims. 

Compulsory attondaneo at these fairs is enforced by the 
superstition that the “awul ” fever of the Terai is suspended 
during the days these festivals last, and that none who are 
l)rpsent at them will fall victims to the disease. 

It was about this same time that Jung Bahadur reformed 
the revenue administration, which in everj^ country is by far 
the most important duty of the Govornmont. In former times 
it was always a difficult task to realize rents from the cultiva- 
tors, who usually held lands for fixed periods, and evaded the 
payment of rent by escaping into British territory, iinmedintoly 
after reaping the harvest. This gave rise to much confusion 
and considerable pecuniary loss to Government, who now 
devised a plan for checking these runaivays. Jung Bahadur 
divided the land among Chowdhries or headmen, who parcelled 
it out to cultivators. These Chowdhries were held res- 
ponsildo for the payment of the revenue into the Government 
Treasury ; the cultivators wore given a kind of proprietary 
right iu the land they tilled, and by this means were restrain- 
ed from defrauding the Government of its dues. 

Tlie 14th of October witnessed another most important 
festival — the Dasehra, a Hindu festival commemorating the 
victory of the goddess Durga over the monster Maliishilsoor. 
The festival lasts f u’ ton days, as its very name implies, the 
tenlli daj)^ being the most important, Ou this day it is usual 
for the King to hold a public Durbar, at which the Minister 
and all Sirdars make their salaam, and present a small cash 
offering to His Majesty or his Minister, and have their caste 
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and position confiniiod by liis touolung their foreheads, and 
so investing them with what is called the teeka or castc- 
mark. 

With the advent of the cold weather in November, Jung 
Bahadur’s ])assion for hunting began to got possession of him, 
so that during the second half of the mouth, he set himself to 
making his preparations for a shikar. Orders were issued 
for the repair of the roads along which he was to pass, and 
for the storage of provisions at all the places where he was to 
encamp. The old-fashioned, superannuated howdahs and 
pads were replaced by fresh ones, made on an improved 
pattern, oombinmg the several advantages of lightnes.s, 
beauty, durability, and convenience of being folded up for 
ease in transit. On the 2ud of December, he put his brother 
Krishna Bahadur iu charge of his» current duties of the State, 
and left Thapathalli the next day. His departure from the 
capital was a public one, salutes being fired, a military es- 
cort being furnished, an<l flags and buntings being displayed. 
Ho marched directly to Hitowra, where 075 elephants 
were in waiting for him Here he held the annual Paujni of 
the officers of the Elephant Department, promoting some, 
dismissing others, and tolerating the rest. And then the 
shikar proper began, with the shooting of seven stags at his 
first halting-])]ace. The next was Vattha, where he shot Ins 
first tiger, and then passed on to Thori, where he shot two 
more, penetrating the jungles furtlier and further, till lie 

suddenlv discovered a liiiuocoros at the distance of a few 

1/ 

yards on his left. Snatching a rifle from the hands of one of 
his attendants, he fired tAVO shots in quick sueeossion, both 
of which hit the brute, who, though stunned and dazed by 
agony, made off, followed by the Maharaja on and on, till, 
unable to flee further, he droj)ped down dead on the bank 
of a stream. The head wa.s out off and carried to oamjj as a 
trophy. 
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Oil tlio 12th of December, the party pitched camp at 
Tribcni, a place so named from being situated at the conflu- 
ence of three rivois, the Narayani, the R<apti, and the Adki 
Beni. The Maharaja halted here for ten days, during which 
he shot six tigers on land and one tremendous alligator in 
water. The jdacc being an important place of pilgrimage, 
the Maharaja paid his reverence to it by making a gift of one 
thousand co\a.s to a Brahman named Slieo Prasad Upadhya. 
Hero ho also received a visit from the Raja of Sakuiii 
Raninagar, to whom he presented a beautiful Khorassan 
scimitar inlaid with turquoiso.s. 

On the 22nd, he encamped at Bankata, shooting two 
leopards and three boars, and on tlie next day arrived at 
Parasi, whore fortune took a difierent turn, revorsing the 
usual course of events in a shikar, for one of his best sports- 
incn was here devoured by a tiger, who stole upon him in his 
sleep. The Maharaja quitted the place immediately on 
learning the sad event, and moved on next to the Tinau 
jungles where, in Ihc brief space of eight houns, he killed 
nine wild buflalocs, andtlio low Niwars (among whom buffaloes’ 
flesh is considered a delicacy) had a jolly good feast of it. 

Arriving at Bauki, the Maharaja was amazed at the 
changed aspect of the neighbouring country, of which Lieute- 
nant-Coloncl Siddhiman was the Collector. By his zeal and 
industry, immense tracts of waste land wmro brought under 
cultivation, and permanent arrangements Avere made about 
irrigation, by the digging of ponds and the sinking of Avells in 
diflerent parts of the laud In this way large tracts of barren 
land were converted into smiling fields surrounded by pictur- 
esque villages. And thus in a A'-ery short time, Bauki had 
become the chief commercial centre of ’Western Nopal, and 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, Avho fin merly traded 
AAdtlr Nanpara in British territory, were attracted to this now 
business mart nearer home. Siddhimaii Avas promoted to a 
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Colonelcy ou the spot. On the Gth of .Tanuarjr I8fi2, the 
Maharaja paid a visit to the new village founded hy Siddhi- 
maii, which lie named Siddhijmr in lionour of its energetic 
founder. 

Hearing that a licrd of wild ole[)hants had been 
sighted at E,njghat, the Maharaja made his way thither, and 
iniiMcdi.atoly ordered a circle of men and elephants to 
surround the game, the while he waited for the arrival of his 
bc.st muNltt, Jung Prasad, Barchhn, vSri Prasad, and Chandra 
Prasad. Ho bagged four tigers as an interlude during thi.s 
period of waiting. Tho Maharaja was so impatient that he 
could not sleep peacefully all that night, and frequently called 
out to his attendants to know if any fresh news of the 
suri'ounded herd had been brought by the scouts he had 
deputed to bring him hourly information of what ivas going 
on. A magnificent perch, capable of aocominodatiug JOO men, 
was oroctod at a convonicut .spot for tho ladies to see the 
game. Tt was not till the 23rJ of January that the hunt 
could bo seriously begun. The hunting elephants were 
divided into two groups and led into the centre of the 
enclosure, so as to occupy a po.siiion midway between the two 
herds. Chandra and Sri Prasad were po,sted on the east to 
face the wild chief of the eastern herd, while Jung Prasad 
and Bai’chha wore placed near the perch to encounter the 
leader of the western herd. The plan was to separate the 
herds from their leaders, and then to capture as many of the 
females and young ones as possible, leaving the two musts to 
fight with Jung Prasad and his comrades The Maharaja 
mounted his swiftest elephant personally to lead the western 
division, others being put in command of the eastern. The 
pursuits on both sides commenced at 9 a,m After a short 
time the western herd was seen plucking off twigs, with 
their leader on the right, as if to guard them. The hunters 
split themselves into three partie-s and, yelling like fiends, 
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attached it aiinultanoously from three sides, leaving the ficjiit 
open, but taking care to keep themselves at a cautious 
distance, lest they .should be struck down by the foi luidable 
foe. The herd was thus successfully .separated from its 
loader, and the foiuale.i and young ono.s then easily taken. 
Then followed tlic pui’.suit of the mnat, whose movonionts had 
been all this time closely watched by a party of hunters, who 
now joined by a group of tame tuskers .succeeded, aftei' a hard 
struggle, ill drawing him near the porch, where Jung Prasad 
and Barohha were waiting to give him a warm reception, fclec- 
ing the approach of his gallant opponent, Jung Prasad erected 
his tail, and lifting his trunk high in the air, shot at him Avith 
a liourish of trumpet, while the bell round his neck sounded 
loud and quick, as within a yard of the untamed brute, he 
.suddenly nindo a stop, and, without giving a moment of 
warning to hi.s adversary, delivered a blow that shook the 
huge beast from trunk to tail. The blow ivas soon returned 
with full force, and then began the real fight. The maddouod 
beasts crashed down huge trees, as if they were but stubble, 
and grappled with terrific rage for quite an hour. It was au 
imposing spectacle, the like of whicii can Jiardly bo conceived 
but by those wdio have beheld the reality. The wild elephant 
at last gave ivay, and swaying his head to and fro and 
blowing a note of rage, turned tail and rushed into the centre 
of the forest. Jung Pi-asad being exhausted in the fight, 
Barchha, who was comparatively fresh, emerged from hi.s 
covert, and overtaking the fugitive enemy, plunged his tu,sks 
into his side, and tlic fight was resumed. The wild elephant 
had again to give way and again to attempt Bight, in which 
he was relentlesslj’- pursued by the indomitable Barchha, 
and surrounded Ijy a cloud of horseinon and elephants, tliat 
stood out to inteveept his ilight in every direction, {toeing 
further struggle hopeless, tho unfortunate rovor of the forest 
laid d<nvii his ririns wdth a shrill cry as of pain. Bai’chha 
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with dignified grace accepted the surrender, and wound his pro- 
boscis round the wild animal’s nect, as if to compliment him 
on his gallant resistance. Presently some twelve or thirteen 
(elephants next below the in fighting quality) 
closed round him, while a mahout from each elephant slipped 
down and eomhinod their exertions in fastening ropes round 
the logs of their gfillaiit prisoner. The MHhnrnja, after seeing 
the prize well secured, returned to camp at 9 r.ir. 

The eastern herd, consisting of nine elephants, had 
meanwhile also been captured in a like manner, all but two 
females who escaped through an oversight. On the 26th, the 
new captures were brought to the camp, where the Maharaja, 
after giving them suitable names, handed them over to the 
charge of different Daror/has, with orders to tame them and 
train them in the shortest time possible. 

The Maharaja now turned homewards, and whether 
hunting or halting, he was ever ready to listen to the griev- 
ances of the people among whom he passed. On the 25th of 
March, he was the guest of Wazir Singh Thapa, who enter- 
tained him with a deer-stalking expedition. The Maharaja 
was the only one of the party who fired, and within a few 
hours he had shot twenty deer, besides three brace of 
jjheasants and a couple of hares. On the 3 1st of March, he 
reached Thapathalli, having accomplished a shikar counting 
21 elephants, 31 tiger. s, 7 stags, 1 rhinoceros, J boa-constric- 
tor, 11 wild buffaloes, 10 boar, 1 alligator, 4 bears, 30 deer, 

6 pheasants, 2 hares, and 3 leopards 

On the 1 Gth of April, the Maharaja paid a flying visit to 
yundoryal, where he stayed for eleven days. Here he granted 
an interview to the three Chinese architects who had been 
invited to execute the repairs of the temple of Sharabbunath 
and other Buddhist pagodas in the kingdom. The Chinese 
are specialists in the line of Buddhist architecture to this day. 
Here he also gave audience to Nawab Birjis Qadr and the 
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Begam Hazrat Mahal of Ouclh ; the interview' was merely a 
ceremonial affiiir, and thoj^ had nothing of special importance 
to communicate to each other. 

On his return to the capital, ho directed his attention to 
the administration of the Buddhist Convents and the Hindu 
temples tliat are a feature of Nepal The Buddhistic monu- 
ments are of three kinds —the Dedicatory, the Memorial, and 
tlie Funei’eal Dr. Oldfield quotes Major Cunningham’s 
authoiity for arranging them into the above divisions. The 
first class are temples 01 -ec bed to the Supreme Deity, or “Adi 
Bnililha,” which are generally ol‘ considerable size, with a lofty 
dome or spire on the crown, and with a monastery attached 
to each of them. The Memorial temples are those that com- 
memorate either some important event of Buddhistic history 
or some Buddhist demi-god or hero. These are, however’, of 
no value as specimens of Buddhisb architecture, for they are 
mostly built after the model of Hindu temples, though they 
are exceedingly valuable evidence of some particular period of 
Buddhist history. The last kind are those that contain the 
ashes of the dead, and are called temjdes only by courtesy, for 
they are merely monuments to private individuals, and are 
not sacred to any divinity whatsoever. 

At this time it was the Maharaja’s fancy to have an aviary, 
and he personally superintended the construction of one. Pige- 
ons of countless variety, fowds, peacocks, and birds of the rarest 
kinds w'ere collected, 1 may say, from all parts of the world, 
and confined within the spacious limits of this splendid aviar 3 ^ 

In the same days he was having a bamboo plantation in 
Bhatgaon, where the finest specimens of that plant had been 
imported from tho Tei’ai. Bamboos are a most useful com- 
modity in Nepal and India, thei'e being few oeenpations where 
they are not needed. 

Early in June 1862, tho Maharaja started on his summer 
tour. The first half of that month was spent in Hathiban, 
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whoro he .set apart the moi'ning.', to judicial work and to the 
work of supervising the construction of a shed for a number of 
cows that ho had lately imported from Kathiawar, and the 
afternoons were as u.sual devoted to fowling, fishing, and hunt- 
ing From flatliihan lie proceeded to Bagdwar, where he 
audited the accounts of the Di.sbursing Office for the half- 
year last past He wa.s here laid up with inflammation of the 
right ankle — a suffering which had been a periodical visitor 
over since as a boy, he fell down from a ))rocipice while chasing 
a bear. The Panjni season being at liand, the Maharaja cut 
short his tour and returned to hcadqnai ters. 

This yeai' the rainfall was a.s excessive a.s it had been 
scanty in the last The Baghmati was in a fearful flood, and 
the Maharaja and the Maharanees Look a fancy for enjoying 
the sight of the roaring waters at a jdace called Ohobhar, 
where the river is at its broadest and deepe,st The Chobhar 
boy.s make it their occupation during the rainy reason to 
jump down into the flooded river and swim across in return 
for a small prize The presence of the Maharaja drew on a 
large crowd of the.se urchins, all of whom offered to display 
their feat before the distinguished visitors. Sixty -five of them 
at last competed, and the Maharaja gave a prize of Rs 10 to 
the one who reached tlio ojiposite bank in the shortest space 
of time, and Rs. 5 to each of the rest. 

On the 14th of September, the Maharaja and four of the 
Maharanees left Thapathalli on a short visit to Godavari 
They .spent a week in the valley, and then climbed up to the 
top of Ihe hill, where the}' resided for another week, enjoying 
the fi7ie climate aiul the finer scenery of the place. From the 
hill-top the Maharaja took a bird’s-eye view of the country 
below, rich in green pastures, smiling lawns, and verdant vales. 
He thereupon gave orders to Colonel Siddhiman to purchase 
600 buffaloes, aud e.stabli8h there three dairy-farms from 
which supplies of butter might be sent to his kitchen. To 
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his great regret, ho was obliged to leave this pleasant abode 
sooner than lie wished, for the cliinato of the place did not 
seem to agree with the healtli of the senior Maharanee. On 
coming back home, he had to undergo the strain of the 
Daschra, and the host of little duties that devolved upon him 
during that .sea.son. 

lie had no sooner been relieved of that .strain than ho 
lind to undergo another of a jn-otracted kind. It was re])ort- 
0(1 to him that a certain zamiudav of tlio Terai had procured 
a decree in his f.ivour by bribing the civil judge ofliis station.) 
and had thereby illegally aoquii'cd po.s.sossion of landed pro- 
perty yielding an annual income of Rs. 900. Nothing put him 
out more completely than rop(3rt.s of the miscarriage of 
justice, for the administration of justioois, among the Hindus, 
regarded as a religious duty of the ruler. The Maharaja 
personally investigated the case with untiring labour aiid per- 
severance, and at last it was proved beyond a shadow of 
doubt that the illogal gratification had boon paid, and the 
illegal acquisition of propeHy had been made. The judge 
was at once dismissed from the State service, and ordered to 
pay back the amount of the bribe ho had taken; the zamindar 
was mulcted of property worth Rs. 12,000. 

Immediately afterwards liis pa,ssion for hunting was 
excited by the report that came fronx the village of Rani 
Ban that a bear had savagely attacked one of its female 
inhabitauhs, who was dying from the effects of the wounds 
thu.s received. Ho instantly set out for that place, but 
failed to track the animal on the first day, and retm-ned 
home disappointed. The next day ho loft again in quest of 
his game, and, a.s tlie villagers had been actively on the scent 
during the night, he had no difficulty in discovering its 
haunts. As the Maharaja was proceeding in the direction of 
a thick bush, that was pariionlarly pointed out by the people, 
he was suddeiily charged upon by the grisly object of his 
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search, whom he ai once despatched with a bullet hi his cheat. 
1)1 the course of his search, the Maharaja came to learn that 
the woman, who was the immediate occasion of this bear-hunt, 
had given a deep cut on the animal’s nozzle before she herself 
was clawed with savage fuiy. The report was confirmed 
when ho examined the dead body of the brute, and he aceord- 
ingly gave a reward of Ea, 50 to her. The woman hapiiily 
survived her wounds to enjoy the handsome reward. 

Death now hovering round claimed two victims from 
among his family one after another. One of his Maharauce.s, 
the daughter of a Chautaria chief, who was the mother of four 
of his daughters, died in child-bed on the 27th of October. 
Nine days after, he lost another of his wives, the daughter of 
Tilvikram Thappa, who died of cholera These melancholy 
oveuts, coming as they did in such ijuick succession, were a 
groat shock to his loving heart, and to beguile his sorrow, ho 
left for the Terai as soon as arrangements for a hunting 
expedition had been completed. PIo quitted the place oai'ly 
on the morning of the 5th of November, amidst a light sliowor 
of rain, that was deoinod very lucky, iis it alway.s is imme- 
diately before a journey. 

His first encampment was as u.sual at Hitowra. It 
chanced that he could not sloop well the first night, and after 
tossing on the bed for some time, his attention was directed 
to a peculiar crackling sound proceeding from a corner of 
his tent. He jumped out of bed, and discovered a fire — his 
own tent on tire ! Hushing to the spot, he managed to 
put out the rising flame before it could sj)read too far, and the 
■whole thing was over before any one knew what had happen- 
ed- So the auspicious rain did prove lucky after all. 

From Hitowra the Maharaja marched on to Sinsri, 
where during his march he sighted a small herd of deer. He 
fired two shots as they Avere skipping off into the jungle, the 
effect of which could not bo noticed immediately, as the 
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gi'ouud wrts covered wi-Lh lonj^ grass •, but on going to Uie 
.spot it was Ibund that botli the shots had done their work, 
lor thorn lay a couple ot‘ doer in the throes of death. J[c 
inarcliod on through a wide aird wild tract of country, and 
passed on from place to placf', making brief halts and bagging 
plenty of game at eaeli. While encamping at Budhi Nadi, 
a must ti'agio event took place. Two of bis soldiers, \\ ho 
had penetrated into the forest iu .search of Hre-wood, were 
there .suddenly attacked by a tiger wlioso repose they liad 
disturbed. One of them foil an instant i>roy, but the other 
fortunately could make his escape to bear the melancholy 
tale to the Maharaja, who at once hurried to the spot, and 
found the brute still in his peaceful repose. The tiger, seeing 
the approach of elephants, made a desperate attack upon one 
of the elephants close alongside of the Maharaja’s own, but 
before any harm could be done, a bullet from Jung Bahadur’s 
gun pierced his eye, and down he rolled dead on the ground, 
the biggest tiger he had ever shot. 

He had been away for about two months Avhon he 
reached Nunaar, where information was brought to him of 
fre.sb tracks of wild elephants, of w^hom the shikaris eported 
to have counted no less than sixteen Preparations wore at 
the instant .set on foot for a yiieda ; the doughty Jung Prasad 
wa.s summoned ; stockades were planted; shikaris were posted; 
the pursuit was commenced ; and before long one tall tusker, 
seven females, and two fine-looking young ones were success- 
fully entrapped. 

At Chandratua another sad fatality occujTod among his 
followers, similar to the one that had happened at Bndhi 
Nadi. One of his I'hakissees, while tent-pegging, was carried 
ofl' by a tiger in the teeth of so many of his comrades wlio, 
unarmed as they were, proved of little help iu saving the 
poor man’s life. When tho Maharaja heard this, he was so 
excited that be ran in pursuit of tho tiger, on foot and 
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practically all alone, for only three of his, attondaiita, and 
those too against Iris wish, followed him. He had not gone 
far when he saw the shoes of the poor khcilasee hanging on a 
thorny bush, having obviously been carried thither by mon- 
keys, a number of whom wore shrieking and shouting on the 
neighbouring trees as the Maharaja approached the place. 
The screaming of tlie monkeys was a sufficient indication to 
the Mahai’aja of tlie presence of the tiger somewhere in the 
immediate neighbourhood. His eyes were wandering in all 
directions, expecting a sudden sally each moment, when out 
burst the lieroe tiger from a close thicket, where he was still 
devouring the flesh of his late victim. In a few seconds a 
bullet had picrceil his head from between the eyes, and blown 
out his bi’ains, so that he dropped down dead without a 
groan. 

On foot through a thick jungle, literally to beard a tiger 
in his don, was a feat that reminds me of the half-mad Mtixi- 
milian, who had once similarly walked unarmed into a lion’s 
den. But in Maximilian’s case the act was a madman’s freak ; 
in the case of Jung Bahadur U was the outcome of a valour 
that nothing could daunt, for he was as much afraid of a jungle 
tiger as of a street dog. It i.s remarkable to notice how this 
inconceivable dogri'o of courage was shared by Ills personal 
attendants, any four or five of whom could attack a huge 
tiger with their hikrees only, if commanded to do so by the 
Maharaja. Numerous iustanees could be given of the 
courage of his followers, which is also illustrated by the fact 
that small jiarties of them frequently caught a tiger alive, 
and presented it to the Maharaja, in spite of his repeated 
prohibitions to run such risks. 

A most striking instance of their devotion to the 
Maharaja, at imminent risk to their own lives, happened just 
after the Maharaja’s death. His remains were lying ju.st on 
the edge of the river BaghmatiJor cremation, when a huge 
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crocodile was discovered close by, ready to pounce upon the 
dead body and drag it into the water. Such a catastrophe 
would have been eternal disgrace to the family, and in fact to 
the whole country. Tire soldiers of the Kille Kegiinent, 
numbering about thirty men, immediately leaped into the 
waters, without oven putting off their uniforms, and after a 
hard .struggle witli the huge creature in its own element, 
.succeeded in dragging it up on tho bank, Avherc it was aftcr- 
WfU’ds It seems diflicult to believe that any number of 

mou could liave secured a living crocodile in the middle of a 
river, and hauled it up on the bank whore it should be shot 
oftonmrda. "Hut fact is fact, and F saw the fact with my 
own oye.s, and .still remember it with peiicct vividness, for F 
wa.s twenty ycaivs old at that date. 

Ft vva,s now the middle of January 1863, and he had been 
more than two months away from home, whon he was tempted 
into another htiedu at Kaukai, where one big one young 
tusker, and four females were the prize. 

But he continued roaming about the jungles for another 
two montlis before he went back to Thapathalli, which ho 
reached on the i8th of March, having shot or captured 18 
elephants, 39 tigers, 4 tiger cubs, 4 leopards, 5 bears, 4 rhino- 
ceroses, 9 red deer, 6 Laghxna deor, 9 boar, 3 panthers, 
besides a host of birds of all species 

References had been made to liim, from time to time 
during his tour, regarding cases for which there was no 
provision in the existing laws ; and as ho had no time in the 
midst of his peregrinations to concentrate thought on new 
legislation, his first act on returning home was to remove this 
deficiency of the law by new enactments. 

In the multifariousness of his duties he had scarcely any 
leisure, for not only the Legislature but every department of 
the State levied the heaviest burdens on his energies, when- 
ever, after a considerable period of absence, he came back 
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home. And so on thi.'s oceasion tlie Maharaja had to work 
almost day and night in supervising tlic work of the various 
branches of admini.stration, which kept him in tight harness 
till the 1st of July. That month was spent partly at Ooka- 
ran, partlj^ at Godavari, and partly at Chhahai'iya, though at 
iutervalh he paid flying visits to Tliapathalli, to transact 
busiue.s.s that could not be performed from a distance. 

Tin* Hindu year oorrospondiug to 1 8(j‘2-G3 of the Christian 
calendar as a leap year, or what we call a that is 

a year consisting of a whole additional mouth, which is thrust 
in among the other months, usually by repeating a particular 
month (generalljf Asadh or Srawan, June or July), and thus 
making up the annual deficieuev of ion or eleven (?) days, 
which is the amount of yearly diflcrence between the lunar 
and solar calendars, that are thus equalized and made to keep 
pace with each other. Such a M<dcimas, periodical as it is, 
is nevertheless considered inauspicious among the Hindus, 
who do nothing important in that month. Wlintovei’ it 
might have been in })reviou.s cases, or in the cases of f)tliei'S, 
the present Malamds was certainly unlucky for Jung Bahadur, 
for it was during this ominous period that he lost his dear 
brother Krishna Bahadur, who hud .so many times officiated 
for him during his absence. His place h.s Commaiider-in* 
Chief of the Nepal Array was tilled by another brother 
Ranoddip Singh. 

The death of General Krishna Bahadur, though the void 
caused by it in the State wtis rapidly tilled up by the apjioint- 
ment of General Ranoddip Singh, left a void in the Maha- 
raja’s heart which could never be supplied by any one else. His 
heart was heavy within him, and he lost all interest in State 
affairs, and spurned them away, as if those alone reminded 
him most of the dear departed soul. According to his wont, 
he sought to drown his sorrow in the excitement of the 
hunting fields. Leaving Jagat Shamsher in charge of the 
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current duties of his office, he left Tluipathnlli on the J 0th 
ot October. This year’s party was an unusufilly large one, 
uoinprising the new Coininandcr-iu-Chief, General JJliir 
Shainslier, (Jolunels Tilvikram, Henidal, Dilli Singh, Hun 
Singh, PrubJiu Ham, Hai'fan Siugli, Abhiiiian Singh, Judh 
Bir, Siddhinian, Major Bahadur, and myself, besides a picked 
company of professional sportsmen The Maharaja always 
spoke of this trip as the most enjoyable he had ever under- 
taken. 

J-’fissing J-’anchniuneh and Chni'angili, the party crossed 
the Budhi Gandaki by boat, but tiiu boats being few, the 
soldiers and followers were sent to a flistaneo to sw'ing across 
by means of the chain bridge suspended over the I’iver. In 
their eagerness to reach the opposite bank, a largo number 
tried to effect a crossing simultaneously, and the chain, unable 
to bear the weight of so many men, snapped just as the lirst 
of them had gained the other bank. A tremendous splasli- 
iiig followed, as the whole company were pitched into tlie 
river anil swept away hy the swift current. Hapi)ily all of 
them w'cro good swimmers, and only live men wore lost, no 
search-party having ever been able to trace any of the.se 
unfortunates Never did I see the Maharajti more enraged 
than when ho learnt tliat it was tlrrough the folly of Gainbhir 
Singh that this catastrophe was brought about, as he had 
allowed the men to swing across as best they could, aird as 
many at a time as they pleased, iu.stead of regulating their 
uumb(3J’ according to the strength of the chain. 

ypeudiug a few days at the residence of Colonel Sher 
Jung, whose guests we were, tlie party passed on to Gorkha, 
where we celebrutod tlie Basehra and performed the Tika cere- 
mony. At Hidi, which was our next halt, General Badri Nar- 
singh, Governor of Palpa, paid a visit to the Maharaja. At 
Bheri Ganga, whicli w'o reached on the 15th November, the 
Maharaja granted an audiciico to the Kaja of Jaiar Koto, to 
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whom ho promifcjcd to give one of liis daughtera in marriage 
to the Raja’s son. Outhe l.st of l)eeeinl)cr, we made Khola, 
where the Maharaja’s favomite niustti Jung Prasad, Bijali 
Prasad, Barchha, and otiiers weio already in waiting. On the 
4th the Maharaja Sir Drig Bijai Singh, K.C.S.I , of Bal- 
rampur (Oudh) arrived hoi’e to join our p<irty in our hunting 
excursion. In tlie adjacent jungles of Sinial both the Maha- 
rajas found an abundance of sport that amazed our distin- 
guished guest, who had never scon the like of it bufoic, and 
had hardly conceived it to bo at all possible. 

In the environs of Laljihadi, I bad the pleasure of par- 
ticipating in my first Jeheda in the company of my father. 
Two iiLust'i, two 5 'oung’ tuskers, four females and two young 
ones were the reward of this enteiprise, and the fruit of three 
days’ unremitting toil. Prom this place the party moved 
eastward in an irregular line, passing Babhni Tal, Rapti, 
Souapbant, Babaisatighat, and Bauganga on the way, till we 
caiiio back to Hitowra on the 5ih of March. In five da 3 ^s 
more the party reached Thapathalli, after performing the 
most sacces.slul .shikar tliat had ever been beard of in Nopal. 

On liis return to the capital, he hud an enormous quantity 
of work a\\'aitlug his disijosal, as was alway^s the case when- 
ever he was out on tour for a long period. On this occasion 
he directed his energies to the termination of the endless 
disputes that wore constantly arising between jagir-holding 
soldiers and their cultivators. The outcome of his labour 
was the enactiiieut of 7 1 uew sections that wei'O inserted in 
the Military Code, the provisions of which now effectually 
prevented the recurrence of such disputes. 

JTung Baliadur wus ever such a hard worker, and there 
was over such a stupendous amount of woi’k for him to do, 
that it was a matter of the utmost iieccssity that after eacli 
spoil of strenuous exertions, ho should retire to sonic hill 
station for the sake of recouping his onergics. But oven 
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there he seldom enjoyed that absolute rest wiiich hi.s health 
needed, for bubineaa in some shape or other pci sibted in haunt- 
ing him even in the solitude of the hills. So as usual he 
s[)ont a foitnight in repose at Nagarjuii, and another few 
days at Godavari, whence he returned to Thapathalli on the 
7th of July. 

On his return he framed detailed rules for the registration 
of births and deaths in the kingdom — a census of the popula- 
tion being one of the surest criteria of the prosperity or 
decadence of a nation. These he sent to the Collectors of dis- 
tricts, who were ordered to submit periodical returns to the 
Minister. A host of other functions crowded upon him 
during the next three months, when the annual Panjni, the 
reception and entertainment of some Chinese officials, the 
Dasehra, the consecration oi' the newly built teniple at 
Mrigasthaii, and the Dcwali, came in rapid succession to 
distract him. 

On the 3rd of November, he again availed himself of a 
breathing ivhile, and fled to Giidkhel, where for thirteen days 
he did some amateur gardening in the shape of planting 
mango trees that he had imported from Bettiah and Dar- 
bhanga. After another month’s spell of State duties, he was 
out on a hunting expedition in the beginning of December, 
the month he ahvays chose for starting on a s/i ihar. Passing 
Chitang, Dardaz-a, Deomari, Pratabpur, Mahadeotar, Jhwani, 
Khatua, and Tamarghaila in short succession, the Maharaja 
reached the jungles of Douraa on Christmas Eve, when he 
liad a hheda, in which he captured two fine-looking female 
elephants. Thence he traced his steps backwards, passing 
along the same line of route, and reached Thapathalli on the 
23rd of January ] 865, having been back much .sooner than 
he had ever previously been. 

Another spell of official duties, another retreat to Goda- 
vari, and another return home to Thapathalli, — in fact, it is 
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the same story over and over again, for his waj^s of life had, 
by this time, assumed a clock-work nature that is inevitable to 
all in high office as well as in low, no less than to tliose who 
are in no office at all. For how is variety to bo perpetually 
obtainable, or monotony perpotuallj’- killed, by artificial aids 
to enjoyment, when even the eiijoymeiits become in time 
monotonous ? 



CHAPTER XIV. 
Sport and Work. 


N old Aiiglo-Iiidin.n ref.klent Laughing at tlie vegeta- 
rian diet of the Hindus onco said that they lived 
upon Ddl and Roti and for a variety they some- 
times cliaused it into Roti and Ddl. The variation of a Ddl- 
y’oii diet by a /io//-ddZ one may bo a transposition of words 
but not a variation, for variety is not po.s.slble when the series 
of alternative ehoice.s i.«. .so .small that there can bo .scarcely 
more than one combination. Thus it was with Jung Bahadur’s 
latter-day life, the alternation of work with .sport was some- 
time,s for the sake of variety changed into the alternation 
of sport with work. The work in all its multifariousness was 
merely of the routine kind, and the .sport with all its excite- 
ment had become confined within definite .stereotyped channels. 
The various details of internal administration possess no 
novelty for one who has nothing else to look to, and 
even the glamour of the hunting field is at la.st apt to lose its 
charm on one who has to betake himself thither four times 
every year, treading the same track over and over again. In 
England the constitution makes sufSciont provision for whole- 
some change of ministers ; in Nepal, where such oflSees are 
hereditary, no such welcome change can be looked for at any 
certain period, and the remedy sometimes comes in the awful 
shape of a revolution. 

It has now, I think, become sufficiently clear that Jung 
Bahadur’.^ official life was far from being a bod of roses. He 
had duties that kept him constantly at work almost at all hours 
of the day, and at all seasons of the year, for even during 
his toiu's and travels he was perpetually tormented with refer- 
oncea from headquarters of point.s that could not be decided 
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without his guidance. He had become tlic indispensable 
pivot of the whole admiiiistmtion, the mamspi’ing of the entire 
raachiiiei’y of government, the keystone to the complete 
fabric of the State, the affairs of which had become bound up 
with his activities so closely that not one item of important 
business could go on without his direction Now it was the 
question of commercial relations with Tibet, or t>f political 
dealing with China, now only the mere ailment of a favourite 
elephant, or an ordinary appeal ease, that demanded his atten- 
tion ; but whatever the nature or number of those burthens 
might bo, there was but one shoulder in the whole realm on 
which they rested, and there was no other that could bear 
them better or boar them at all. From the princelj’- premier 
of a great kingdom to the pettiest p(diceman of a small village, 
he combined in himself all functions in mio. I doubt if Mr. 
Balfour or Lord Salisbury would like to exchange his pre- 
miership with one that iinolvod such duties as these. 

Throughout the mouth of June 1 865, he was busy t;ver the 
affairs of the Bhotia settlers, who had received from the Nepal 
Government grants of rent-free laud in return for meritorious 
services. Many of tliese wero for long years cheating the 
Government by fraudulently cultivating more land than they 
had the right to, and they wore, after duo investigation! 
promptly ousted from these holdings, which were then let out 
to others. 

Complaint was made to the Maharaja that the King had 
assaulted a high officer of the State in a fit of rage. He at 
once caused enquiries to be made into the circumstances of 
the case, aud on being convinced of the guiltlessness of the 
officer, he paid an unpleasant visit to Hauurnan Dhoka palace 
for admonishing His Majesty on this misdemeanour. This 
was the first exercise of that prerogative with which he was 
invested at the commencement of his second term of office, 
when he received the title of Maharaja in 1857. 
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Fn the same month, tho Maharaja organized a trigo- 
nometrical .survey to be made of all the mountain passes 
leading into Tibet, a map of which ^\as ordered to be prepared 
on a .scale .sulliciontly large to allow of the marking of all 
important places. 

With tho advent of the cold season his thoughts again 
i\in towards tho Terai. Thither he betook himself in tho 
middle of November, a little earlier than in previous years. 
Ho encamped successively at Sirara, Halalkhoriya, TJalat Dat, 
Neech Gadh, Ratanpur, Lakshmipur, and Patharghatta. A.t 
this last j)laee, the inhabitants memorialized that the river 
Baghniati had overflowed its banks and done much damage to 
property. Tho Collector was thereupon ordered to construct 
an embankment at as early a date as possible, and Rs. 10,000 
were sanctioned for the work. At Adhmara, which was his 
next camp, a soldier while felling a tree was attacked by a 
bear and badly mangled. The man lingered for sojuo day,'*, but 
at last succumbed to his wounds, inspite of the best efforts of 
the Maharaja to save his life. Passing on to Radu and thence 
to Jhunga and Katori, tho Maharaja encamped at Trijuga, 
Avhere he had a kheda, in which he captured five out of a 
herd of nine elephants. On Now Yeai-’s Day he was at Chau- 
riya llaichigola, a vast cardamom plantation. The planters 
were summoned and warned that the Nepal Government 
held a monopoly for the sale of cardamoms, and that therefore 
they Avere not allowed to sell their produce privately to private 
dealers, hut that the law required them to soil the whole 
quantity of their produce to Government, at a rate Avhioh they 
had the option of determining. Monopolies are vicious en- 
gines of debasement everyAvhere, but in the ease of an article of 
luxury like cardamoms there does not seem to be the slightest 
wrong in Government’s holding the sole right of sale, in that 
it involves no hardship either to the rich, to Avhoni differences in 
price matter little, or to the poor, aa Iaoiu it does not affect at all. 
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Oil liib return to Kathmandu he had to plunge himself in 
the work of State management with redoubled effort, for arrears 
and accumulations were inevitable during his absence, in spite of 
tlie endeavour to keep the files as clear as possible. For the 
Maharaja’.s work was not confined only to initiative in legisla- 
tion, as is the case with that of the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain ; it was not only limited to control and superintendence, 
not only to sanctioning and signing, but it also comiirehended 
all tliosc minute duties of execution and accomplishment 
which fall to the lot of the hoary patriarch of a huge family. 
The State Library was in need of a fresh supply of books — the 
Maharaja had to order these books ; there was a great wrest- 
ling match to be fought in one of the public aren-is of the 
capital — the Maharaja must be px-esent to give away the 
prizes ; the Government Lumber room was full to overflowing — 
the Maharaja had to give orders for a public auction at which 
the rubbish could be sold ; the Begum of Oudh had paid him 
a visit of ceremony — the Maharaja most return the visit ; the 
saddles used by cavalry soldiers were found to be rather of a 
cumbrous pattern — the Maharaja had to order the manufacture 
of saddles of lighter weight ; the system of conscription as it 
prevailed was proving a source of hardship — the Maharaja’s 
head had to devise a better system ; the Nagiirjun hills had 
to be enclosed by a wall so as to convert it into a private 
sanatorium — the Maharaja must map out the limits along 
which the enclosure was to be put up ; a private house in the 
streets of KaLlimaudu was on fire — ^the Maharaja must hasten 
thither to put out the flames. These and like duties took up 
most of his time, and indeed what else could be expected in a 
country that was still enveloped in the gloom of the Dark 
Ages, from which these very duties were slowly dragging her 
out. Let us not look down upon them from the crowning 
point of the nineteenth century, nor from the vantage-ground 
of European civilization ; let us remember that it was these 
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very trivialities that slowly awakened the Kopalese from the 
stupour of ages, and led them gradually into the faint twilight 
of the dawning day ushered in by the transcendent genius of 
Jung Bahadur. Never at any previous age of Nepalese 
history was there such activity in Nepal as she beheld during 
the dazzling period illuminated by the lustre of that heavenly 
gnniu.s : nevt'r was the naino of Nepal wafted across the seas 
at any pi‘r*\'ions age of her history, tliough that history 
sti'otclios back to tlie remotest verge of time ; never was a 
lioro fitter to bear that glorious epithet of “the lion in war, 
the lamb i\i peace” than the hero of a hundred -fights with the 
Sepoy Mutineers in India, and the winner of a hundred 
other triumphs in the still more glorious fields of [leace. 

The camping season again approached with the approach 
of December, and on the 1 1th of that month, the Maharaja 
was out again on a shihoA', in -which he was accompanied by 
four of his sous, including myself. His shikar parties were 
not undertaken with the mere object of bagging game, or 
recruiting health, or enjoying pleasure : they partook of some 
of the elements of chivalry, and were, like the wanderings of 
modiseval knight- errants, partly undertaken for the purpose 
of “ icdroHsing human wrongs. ” Wherever he passed 
through, from a provincial capital to an obscure hamlet, he 
never failed to enquire if the people of the locality had any 
grievances to complain of that ho might remedy. And this 
not by way of inviting illuminated addresses, presented in 
gold and silver caskets, in magnificent Durbars, blazoning with 
silk-robed, gold-chained dignitarios, but by incognito visits 
to the lowly hut, and by personal converse with men and 
women of the lowest rank. For he well knew that the splen- 
dours of a Darbar and the “ gloziug lies ” of a Darbari were 
merely flash and smoke that dazzled and blinded the eyes and 
hid the real truth. His consummate genius had taught him 
that, and experience had confirmed the lesson. Not therefore 
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that he deapi&ecl “ ducking ” Darbaris wholesale, for no one 
could be more aristocratic in hit. deference to rank and wealth, 
as none could be more thoroughly democratic in his relations 
with the people. 

New Year’s Day, 1867, found him a guest of General 
Badri Narsingh at Tansim, whore he enjoyed his brother’s 
hospitality for four day.s Thence he passed on to Batouli, 
where he invented his brother with the command of the West- 
oi’ii Army Here he received the s.vd tidings r»f the death 
of his infant daughter Animar, iu whose ineinory he ordered 
a temple to be built at a cost of Rs 12,000 

At Belgangahe heard rumouis that considerable treasure 
was left concealed in the neighbouring jungles by the sepoy 
refugees in 1858. Extensive excavations brought to light 
but a few empty brass pots and a quantity of rusty arms ! 

Bagging, bagging still, and on and on, from Banganga 
to Shoraganj, from there to Bhagwanpur, and thence on to 
Sijnighat, Kotwa, Mainapokhar, Rajghat, Machhlighat, and 
others too many to mention From Mahakali Einnr the Maha- 
raja sent off General Ranoddip Singh with a large retinue to 
India to celebrate the marriage of his eldest son Jagat Jung 
with the daughter of Raja Shivai’aj Singh, 0 S.I of Kashi- 
pur ; while he himself proceeded on a I'hedrt, in which he was 
attended by his usual good fortune. 

At Bauban he heard from General Ranoddip Singh of 
the satisfactory termination of the marriage proceeding, and 
the marriage party it.self rejoined him at Katani on the 33rd 
of March, by which time the shikar season was drawing to a 
close, and he was thinking of a speedy return to the capital, 
which he reached early in April. 

On the 6th of July, he celebi-ated his fiftieth birthday, 
which was observed with the usual ceieraonies and forms of 
rejoicing. He then sojourned at Godavari for a fortnight. 
It was here reported to him that beds of white calcareous 
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oarth (called mfuda among us) had boon discovered at two 
places in the valley, and parties of men were immediately sent 
to dig up the beds and store the material in godowns 
specially erected for that purpose. This substance was 
hitherto a rare commodity in Nepal, and importers therefore 
clmrgcd exorbitant prices whenever they were asked to 
su])ply a quantity ol‘ it to Government. The discovery 
therofovc offeetod a largo public saving, and encouraged the 
frceru.se of that substance in the construction and repairs of 
buildings. 

It is ijiipcjssible, in the, sc records, to separate the Maha- 
rrija’s pri vatc conduct from his State functions, tho one fre- 
quciitly running into the other, so that it is often exceeding- 
ly difficult to distinguish the one from the other. His 
private deeds and public acts were like two streains emerging 
from the same source, sometimes mingling their waters, some- 
times diverging their currents into different directions, some- 
times again flowing parallel to each other. It is not difficult 
to account for this apparently strange phenomenon ; the truth 
is that Jung Bahadur aud the Nepal Government had by 
this time become convertible terms ; — ho not only presided over 
the Govermnent, he was the Government. In the free count- 
ries of Europe such a state of things marks the highest 
development of pernicious autocracy ; in the countries of the 
Ea.st it reflects the most beneficent order of things, provided 
the power thus concentrated in tho hands of a single man is 
rightly used, In tho W est, the present policy is to eliminate 
the personal element up to the vanishing point ; in the East, an 
impersonal Government is an inconceivable quantity. In the 
West, Government is an abstract noun; in the East, it is a 
concrete person. 

In October of the same year, Jung Bahadur heard that a 
certain jeweller had fraudulently purchased a pair of diamond 
bangles from the Runi of Nana Rao at a mere nominal price, 
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He was exceedingly enraged at this unfair advantage taken 
that rogue over a widow in distress, and had him instantly 
bound over At the same time he sent word to the E,aiii 
that if she had any more jewels to sell in future, she must 
give notice of it to the Maharaja, so that there might be no 
chance again of her being thus infamously cheated. That 
information of this kind should reach the Minister’s ears re- 
flects the highest credit on his alertne.ss. That he should, 
among the countless host of his duties, find time to turn his 
watchful eye to such wrongs, shows an amount of vigilance 
in adrainistratiou and an earnest devotion to justice rarely 
displayed by any ruler in Nepal. 

A similar incident happened exactly a year later. As 
the Maharaja w'a.s one day passing through the village of 
Tirpin, he hoard a woman weeping and wailing pa.ssionatcly 
in one of the houses Ho at once reined up to enquire what 
the cause of her grief might be, and on learning that .she 
had been cruelly cudgelled by her husband, he summoned 
the scoundrel at onco to his prebOiice, and after putting him 
a few questions, .sentenced him to two months’ rigorous im- 
prisonment. He was .soon forgiven at the urgent pleading 
of the woman on behalf of her cruel husband, and scut away 
with a warning that if he ill-treated hi.s wife again he would 
have to bear a puni.shmout three times a,s severe as that from 
wdiich he had just escaped. Soon after this occurrence, he 
issued a notification that if any one w'a.s found guilty of 
belabouring his wife so severely as to draw out blood 
from any part of her body, he would have to suffer rigorous 
imprisonment for nine months, unless his wife pardoned him 
in a court of justice, in wliioh case the inmishinent would 
be mitigated to a term of thi’ee months or commuted to a 
fine. 

Three district officers were detected in having embezzled 
Government money After due enquiries all their property 
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was confiscated and sold at a j)ub]ic auction. About the same 
time the Maharaja made a most important social reform. 
For many years a class of men known as the Kocho Moche 
had settled in Nepal. They originally cauic from Kuch 
Behar, and wore at first looked down ujion by the native in- 
habitants, who treated them as outcasts, of whose hand they 
would not even drink water. The Maharaja realized the 
injustice of this invidious distinction, and with a view to 
giving a public recognition to their caste, he held aDarbar, at 
wdiich he publicly drank w’ater given him by one of these 
despised foreigners. The courtiers followed suit, and these 
contemned aliens were at once incorporated with the inhabi- 
tants of the country. 

In the autumn of the same year, the Maharaja revised the 
assessment of the Terai, the greater portion of which was still 
lying waste and uncultivated. It appeared from the records 
that the term of three years granted to the cultivators to 
hold their holdings in the Terai free of rent, was not a aufti* 
ciont inducement to atiract settlers. The term was therefore 
extended from five to seven years, according to the nature of 
the soil, and large sums of money were advanced to the 
agriculturist.s to encourage them in making improvements, by 
building dwelling-houses and sinking wells for irrigation. A 
large ti’act of barren country w^as thus rapidly converted 
into rich arable land, dotted with pretty villages and pictur- 
esque homesteads, making handsome contributions to the 
State revenues. 

The spring of 1869 was mainly occupied with the settle- 
ment of a dispute that had arisen with the Tibetan Govern- 
ment in the matter of trade relations, particularly those 
that were concerned with the exchange of Nepalese rice for 
Tibetan salt. After a long correspondence, the Grand Lama 
accepted the terms proposed by the Maharaja, to the great 
advantage of the Nepalese. 
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In May 1870, the Chinese Ambassador Taleh Kazi 
visited Nopal. On the 15th of the mouth, he was ushered 
into the presence of tho Maharaja in full Darbar, where 
after tho usual excliauge of civilities, the Envoy delivered his 
sealed packet from the Emperor Tung-che, and retired to 
his quarters, which had been arranged for at Thapathalli, and 
tastefully decorated after the fashion of his own country. 
A succession of liauquets and j>artios were given in honour 
of the Ambassador everywhere in Kathmandu, where the 
whole population wero onthusiastie in giving him a hearty 
ovation. He was shown round all tho places of interest in 
and about the capital — the Ai’scnal, tho Mint, the IMagazino, 
and the temples of Buddha and Shambhunath. On the 1 2tn 
of June ho left Nepal. 

Immediately before tho arrival of the Chinese Envo}'', the 
Maharaja Avas in grave anxiety about his eldest son J agat J ung, 
who was suffering from dysentery for a long time previously. 
Every kind of medical aid seemed to be unavailing, and there 
appeared to be nothing left but blank despair. At last a 
European physician, Dr. Wright, Avorked the cure, and great 
•were the rejoicings Avhen General Jagat Jung left the confine- 
ment of his sick chamber, restored to perfect health. Immense 
sums wero spent in charity, as a token of thanksgiving to 
God Avho had spared his life. Nor AA'as the almsgiving con- 
fined to Nepal only ; it Avas extended to Benares as well, for 
the benefit of those old destitute Nepalese women Avho resided 
there to pass the litile remainder of their lives in the holy city. 

In the following autumn, rejoicings of another kind came 
off in Thapathalli. These were on the occasion of tAAm wed- 
dings in the Maharaja’s family. One of his daughters Avas 
married to the Crown Prince of Nepal, and another to a .son 
of the Baja of Jajarkote, and the celebrations went on till 
November when, as usual, the Maharaja started on his 

shikar. Though lucky in respect of the bagging business, 

no 
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this season’s trip was unlucky iu that the Maharaja met 
with a bad accident that might have resulted in the 
worst. As he was riding iu pursuit of a tiger in the company 
of other mounted elephants, the tierce beast, immediately 
on receiving a shot, s])rang on the Maharaja’s elephant, bit 
the rifle in his hand, and after tearing off the mahout’a leg 
sprang down again, and made his way into a neighbouring 
thicket. On receiving a .second shot, it again leapt up on the 
Maharaja’s olophaiit, and dragging the howdah half-way down 
the elephant’s aide, fell to the ground, the elephant mean- 
while swinging hi.s body so violently to shake off* the beast 
that the Maharaja was hurled off the elephant’s back to the 
ground. His left thigh was severely bruised by one 
of the hind legs of his elephant ; but ho was immediately 
picked up by his attondauts, who had run to his help, 
unheeding the iiresonce of the tiger close by; and in a 
moment he was uvounted and taken back to camp, The news 
of this accident had created an alarm in ThapathalU, whence 
General Jagat Jung immediately set off for the Terai, and 
remained with his father till his complete recovery. 

The summer of 1871 was the harbinger of more rejoic- 
ings in his family. In May of that year General Ranbir 
Jung was married to the daughter of a nobleman of Goalmi. 
The same month also witnessed the marriage of his third son 
with a daughter of a high Kshattriya family of Gorakhpur, 
and I pray God may spare her to me to bo the continued 
solace of my retirement ! The third Maharanee of the King 
herself gave away the bride. She is the mothei' of my eldest 
son, Piusli Jung, and of my eldest daughter who is now the 
Maharanee of His Highness the Maharaja Sir Kii'ti Sah 
Bahadur, K.O.S I., of Tehri-Garhwal. 

In July of the same year, as the Maharaja was touring 
through the country, he was informed that a soldier of the 
Kali Bahadur Regiment had committed highway robbery on 
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two jniuug girlh wliom he lind stripped of their jewels, near the 
banks of the Rosi river at Pauvati. Such outrages on the part 
of soldiers were intolerable to the Maharaja, who always visited 
them with exemplary jeunishment. The culprit was in this 
case sentenced to four years’ rigorous imprisonment. 

The periodical outings to Gokaran and to Nagarjun 
had not however been abandoned by the Maharaja, though 
I have had to do so for want of space. It would be tedious 
to mention each time he visited Gokaran or sojourned at 
Godavari, or rambled through the Terai. It is needless to 
mention them hero over and over again, as it would be to 
note down the number of times the Viceroy left Calcutta 
for Simla, in a biography of Lord Curzon. 

But his departure from Thapatlialli on the 7th of Nov- 
ember 1871, was not like these periodical outings to the hills 
of his highland home, and hence deserves special mention. 
There was a grand fair held this year at fctarihar Ohhattar, 
and the Maharaja intimated to the Government of India 
his desire to be present iit the fair, Mr, J. , David was at 
once deputed by the British Government to look to the 
comforts of the Maharaja, whilst he chose to remain in 
British territory. On the I7th, he reached Sigowli, where 
a review of the British troops was held in his honour. A 
week later, the Maharaja’s party encamped at Hajipur, and 
in another day crossed the Ganges in boats supplied by the 
Indian Government. On the 26th, he reached Harihar 
Ohhattar, where he gave audience to several high European 
officials. In the evening he took a long stroll through the 
fair, at which he bought articles worth Bs, 35,000. On the 
27tli, in the morning, the Maharaja, accompanied by Generals 
Jagat Sharasher and Jeet Jung and myself, paid a visit to 
Lord Mayo. The Viceroy received them in a Darbor where 
they were accorded a most cordial reception ; Lord Mayo 
returned the visit in the afternoon. The next day the 
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Viceroy paid an informal visit to the Maharaja, whom lie 
invited to a ball that he proposed to give in his honour that 
night. The Maharaja thankfully accepted the kind invita- 
tion, and attended the ball in the company of his sons, 

On the 27th, tliero was a friendly shooting match among 
the British and Ncpalc.se officers in the presence of the Viceroy 
and the Maharaja. The next day the Maharaja and the 
Viceroy ivith their .suite, s were photographed in a group by 
Me.Sisrs. ]k)uriie and Shcjihord of Calcutta, On the 1st 
oi December, tlio Maharaja giantod interviews to the Indian 
gentlemen who wore desirous of .seeing him. Tlio next day 
he purchased two oleplianis and seven Arab hor.sos, that 
were tollowod u]j in the evening by the purchase of four 
more Arabs and jewellery worth one and a lialf lakh of 
rupG 0 .s. By thus time cholera had broken out in the locality, 
and the Maharaja immediately quitted the place, and halted on 
the 13th at Motihari, where he was laid up with dysouiory. 
The gravest anxiety was felt for his health, as many no 
doubt suspootod it to be a oaso of cholera. Providentially 
ho was soon curod hy a Nepalese physician, and returned 
homo in excellent health on the 3J.st of January 1872. 

About this time he devoted much attention to the en- 
couragement of Hindu medicine, with a view to which he 
ordered sj)eoiraeuH of luodioinal herbs from Kabul, Sikkim, 
Kashmir, and Naiui Ttd, which were planted in the oxtoii- 
sive grounds of Nagarjun. Many of tliem could not .stand 
the climate and died, but a good many are still to bo found 
there growing iu rank abundance. 

On the 19tli of April, bo received a token of high 
honour fronx the Emperor of China — the insignia of “ Thwang 
Ling Pimma ko ko Kong WangSyang,” accomjmnied by a 
Chinese robe of honour, with which he was di'coratcd iu a 
grand Darbar at which the British Resident wa.s to 

behold the ceremony. The Maharaja was very proud of his 
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Chineso title, wliich means “ Leader of the Army, the Most 
Brave in every Enterprise, Perfect in Everything, Master 
of the Brave People, Mighty Maharaja,”— a list that seems 
to comprehend every praiseworthy quality under the sun. 

A few days later, the Maharaja made anotlior gift of one 
thousand cows to Brahmans, at the junction of the Baghmati 
and the Manohra — a confluence of waters being specially re- 
commended as the fittest place for a gift of this hind. Some 
months previously ho had i)re&cnted to the Brahmans a gold 
chariot and elephant weighing 500 tofan, or about 13 lbs., that 
must have coat him not loss than Rs. 10,000. Such muni- 
ficent, and almost heedles.s, charity was very frequent with 
Jung Bahadur, who sometimes gave away to the priests sums 
that might well be called a monarch’s ransom. 

During his winter tour of this year, while encamping at 
Nammodlia, a representation was made by some Buddhist 
jiriests that the lands, which were granted for the support of 
the local temple by the early kings of Nopal, had lately been 
confiscated and given in j^tgirn to soldiers ; that the temple 
was consequently in decay, and that the monastery attached 
to it had no source of income to support it. In proof of their 
statements they produced several copper plates, containing 
the date of the endowments, the names of the donors, and 
their object in making the grants. The Maharaja, having 
satisfied himself of the justice of their claims, ordered an 
immediate restoration of the property, and the payment of a 
sum that would cover the arrears of the income since the 
date of the confiscation. This measure made Jung Bahadur 
exceedingly popular among the Buddhist cojnmunity of Nepal. 
In fact in all his public conduct he had. in no single ease 
shown any partiality to the interests of the Nepalese to the 
detriment of those of their Buddhist brethren. 

In October 1873, the Maharaja suliered for a week from 
an of rheumatism — an affliction that, in his case, was 
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certainly not brought on by indolence', as doctors hay it gene- 
rally is, for if the sort f)f life tlmt tJie Maharaja led is to be 
called an indolent life, even Sisyphus cannot be credited 
with activity. Luckily his illness was not long, and he harl 
fully recovered tlac use of his legs when he left Thapathdlli 
on the 7th of November for a shikar in the Western 
Torai. 

On the 20th of September L874, the ]\[aharaja left home 
on a visit to Calcutta, accompanied by Cencral Joot Jung, 
Colonels Tilvikram, Ram Singh, Sanak Singh, and Sidhiman, 
and seventy other officers of his liousehold and kingdom, besides 
two companies of the Maharaja’s Rody-guard. On the 1st 
of October he reached Patna, where a guard-of-honour fur- 
nished by the British officers of the garrisoji was drawn up to 
receive him. After lialting here for a few days, during 
which he lodged at the Pathcria Eouso, the party left Patna 
by special train, and roachod Howrah on the morning of the 
9th. A company of ]3riti.slr troops with a Colonel at their 
head wa,s drawn up on the railway platform to furnish a 
guard of honour. On alighting fi’oni his saloon, the troops 
presented arms, a salute wa.s Bred from tlie walls of Fort 
William, and the Maharaja was received (ni the platform by 
two Secretaries deputed by the Viceroy. Ou the 1 0th and 
1 1th, ho held interviews with the Viceroy, the outcome of 
wliich was that the boundary disputes, which had existed for 
.some time between the two Groverninents, in consequence of the 
officials on either side failing to understand each other, were 
now amicably settled. After visiting various places of inter- 
est in C^^lcut^a, the jjarty left that city on the 21st by 
special train for Patna, which they reached next day. Colonel 
Tilvikram Thapa hero expressed a desire to retire from 
service, on the ground of advancing old age and incrofising 
iufinuities, intending to devote the rest of his life to prayers 
in the holy city of Allahabad. The wish w'as granted, and 
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Til vikram immediately started off for that place, the Maha- 
raja returning to Nepal shortly afterwards. 

On the 20th of November following, the Maharaja 
announced his intention of paying a second visit to Europe. 
Preparations were at once in full swing : tlie escort was 
selected, baggages were packed, instructions were given for 
carrying on the work of administration durino’ his absence. 

O 

On the 19th of December the party left Thapathalli. It 
consisted of the Commander-in-Chief, Generals Jagat Jung, 
Jeet Jung, Babar Jung, Ranber Jung, Kedar Narsingh, 
Bambir Bikram, Beer Shamsher, Ambar Jung, and Dhoj 
Narsingh ; Colonels Nar Jung, Prince Dhirendra Bikram 
Shah, Run Singh and Lai Singh ; Major Dalbhajan, Sangram 
Sur and Bahadur ; Captain Chandra Singh, Lieutenant 
Gambhir, Prohit Amar Raj, two physicians, throe oilier 
officers of the household, seventy-five domestic servants, 120 
armed soldiers of the Rifle Regiment, and myself. 

After a few days’ inarch, the party reached Hajipur on 
the 6th of January IS 75, and on the 1 1th, they reached 
Benares by rail. The !Maharaja was received on the platform 
by a guard of honour, who, on his alighting, presented arms 
amidst a salute of 19 guns. Daring his halt at Benares he 
resided in the Bhelupur House belonging to H. H. the 
Maharaja of Vizianagram. After granting interviews 
here to several European officials, to the Raja of Kashipur, 
the Raja of Khairagarh, and the ex-Queen of Nepal, and her 
two sons, he left for Allahabad and arrived there on the 13th 
of January 1875, The next day, as he oommunicated his 
intention of performing a bath at the Tribeni, the sacred 
confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna, to the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir John Strachey sent word in reply that he was 
not permitted to take armed followers with him to the banks 
of the river. He was much hurt at this attitude of the Lieute- 
nant-Governor, whose conduct reflected a suspicion of the 
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Nepalese, whicli the Maharaja did not reciprocate. Ho 
felt much grieved that the British Governor should har- 
bour anj^ such uncharitable feeling against ono who had 
shod the blood of his countrymen in the cause of the 
British. With a .sense of offended dignity he at once 
ciincellod his proposal of bathing in the sacred waters, and 
issued order.s forbidding his men from appearing at all on 
the bank,s of the Gangas, on pain of death. Rumours of this 
unplc'usantnc.ss Hashed to Calcutta, and the Viceroy instantly 
tolcgi’aphccl to Sir John Strachoy forthwith to withdraw his 
restrictions and to allow the Maharaja to liavo his will. 
The ISEaharaja was satisfied, but he informed Sir John of his 
desire to defer the bathing till ho came back to Allahabad 
on his return. 

From Allahabad the Maharaja proceeded first to Jub- 
bulpore and then to Nasik, whore he bathed in the sacred 
water.s of the Norhudda and the Godavari. On the 21st ho 
reached Bombay, whore ho had an interview with the 
Governor, with Sir Dinkar Rao, and with a Russian Grand 
Duke who wa.s a renowned sportsman. On the 27th, he 
bought jewellery worth two lakhs of rupees, and poarls of the 
value of Rs. 1,25,000. The next day ho visited the steamer 
which had been engaged for his voyage to Europe, and or- 
dered his packages to be taken on board. The next five days 
he went about the city visiting the chief place.s of interc.st. 
On the 3rd of February, the Maharaja rode out in the evening 
toward.s the city, and while passing through the Mahalakshmi 
Street, hia horse suddenly took fright and bolted, throwing 
the Maharaja off hia saddle on the stone pavement below. 
He sustained a severe injury in the chest, and was instantly 
put into his carriage and taken to hiss residence. The next 
morning messages of enquiry poured in from every quarter, 
including the Viceroy and the Governor, who immediately 
' sent a European Surgeon to attend him. The doctor, after 
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examining the cliest, pronounced thsit there was no danger 
to life, but that the patient would require special treatment 
for about a month. In the course of a few days the Maharaja 
felt partially recovered, and made up his mind to embark for 
Europe next week; but the Nepalese physicians, and the 
Maharanees, who had hastened from Nepal at the news of 
the accident, persistently urged him to abandoir the idea, as 
the sea-breeze would undoubtedly bring on a relapse, and 
he was not yet perfectly restored. The Maharaja most 
regretfully yielded to their importunities, and announced the 
postponement of his voyage to the next year. Accordingly 
he left Bombay by special train on Monday the Ist of March, 
and, breaking journey at Jubbulpore, reached Allahabad 
on the 7th, when after bathing at the Tribeni, he started 
for Benares, where he granted interviews to H. H. the 
Maharaja Sir Gajapati Kaj of Vizianagram, H. H. the 
Maharaja Sir Tukaji Eao Holkar, G.C.S.I., of Indore, and 
Maharaja Ishwari Narain Singh of Benares, Thence ho 
marched on to Nepal and arrived at Thapathalli on the 20th 
of April. 

On his return to Nepal, he plunged himself in his State 
duties with his usual vigour. The periodical parade, the sea- 
sonal shift to Gokaran, the everlasting appeals, the annual 
Panjni, the occasional wrestling matches, took up all his time, 
same as* fever before or ever afterwards. Thirty year's of good 
administration, conducted on the most enlightened principles 
of government, had combined with a long era of almost 
unbroken peace, to scrape off the rust of ages, and to lend to 
every branch of the government a glow and glitter, a burnish 
and a furbish that radiated from the lustrous genius of Jung 
Bahadur. His duties had therefore contracted themselves into 
mere routine, for the most part ; though it stiU remains true 
that he was always tho moving spring of every State resolu- 
tion, the author of every new measure, and the originator fo 
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every reform, the same all-in-all, the same many-in-onc, the 
same all-pervading, all-directing, all-controlling essence of 
the administration 



CHAPTER XV. 

The Prince oe Waless’ Visit. 

HE winter of ISir'S-ZG witnessed one of the most 
important events in the history of the British 
Empire, being the year when His Gracious Majes- 
ty the Emperor Edward VII (then Prince of Wales) visited 
India. The event is no less important in the life of Jung 
Bahadur, who now found an opportunity of returning the royal 
hospitality lie had enjoyed at the hands of his Empress - 
mother, 25 years ago. In March 1875 it was officially 
announced, both in England and in India, that tlie Prince of 
Wales would make a visit to India. The idea was originally 
conceived by Earl Canning so early as 1857, though it was not 
till the final digits of the century had inversed their position 
that the idea could be carried out. The Prince was supposed 
to travel in his capacity of heir-apparent, not as representative 
of the Sovereign ; but it was found impossible to bring this me- 
taphysical di.stinctioa home to the minds of the Indian people, 
who regarded the royal visit as a political event of the utmost 
importance, in that it afforded those dusky millions an oppor- 
tunity for paying their homage personally to the Throne to 
which they owe allegiance. 

Hearing that the Prince would shortly land in India, 
Jung Bahadur ordered his son General Bahar Jung to proceed 
at once to Calcutta, and procure letters of introduction to the 
Prince from Lord Napier. Accordingly the General left for 
Calcutta on the 3rd of December 1875. In the meantime 
the Maharaja organized an Embassy on behalf of the Nepalese 
Government, under his brother Ranoddip Singh, and sent it 
to Calcutta, to invite the Prince to enjoy some shihem* in the 
jungles of Nepal. 
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On the 23rcl, Geiioral Babur J uiig, ul'Ler seeing Lord 
Ntipicr, went in liis military uniform to receive the Prince at 
tiro Priiicep’s Crhat, the lauding place below Fort "William. 
As the Herapis anchored, General Bahar Jung, and the Duke 
of Sutherland, accoinpanicd by some of the highest British 
officials, wont on board, where Babar Jung was warmly 
received by the Prince, who enejuired most kindty after the 
health of the Maharaja. 

Oil the 27th, the Nepalese Embassy lieaded by the 
Coiumander-in-Chiof waited on His Boyal Highness at Gov- 
enimout House, and invited him to a shikar in the western 
jungles of Nepal, wliere the Maharaja Jung Bahadur would 
be waiting to recoivo tho Prince, who expressed his great 
satisfaction in accepting the invitatiou. 

The tour of His Royal Highness tho Prince of Wales 
is still quite fresh in tho memory of the older goneratiou of 
Indians. I shall hero describe only that part of it which 
concerns tho Maharaja and Nepal. 

Early in February 187G, Jung Bahadur left Thajiathalli, 
and shooting all along the way, encamped at Baubassa on the 
17th, awaiting the arrival of his royal guest. Oii tho same 
day, the Prince after touring through India, arrived at tho 
shrine of Guru Nauak in the district of Kumaoii, a few miles 
from Banbussa. On the next day Mr. Girdlestone, with 
passes from the Nepalese Govormnunt, rode from Banbassa to 
tho royal camp, to escort the Prince and his suite to Nepal, 
the Maharaja moaiiwhilo procuriug the Viceroy’s permission 
to cross the Sarda, to receive the Prince on the other side of 
the frontier. On tho lyth, as the Prince drew near the banks 
of that river, the Mahai'aju attended by a brilliant staff of 
officers, advanced a few stops to bid welcome to his distin- 
guished guest. The welcome was as hearty as the acceptance 
thereof, and then the guest aud ho.st I'ode side by side into 
Banbas.'ia (on the British side of the Sarda), conversing with 
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the most friendly animation tlirough their respective inter- 
preters. On their arrival in camp, visits of ceremony and 
friendly presents were exchanged. The next day, the Prince 
crossed over to Jamiia on the Nepalese side of the Sarda, 
and noticed with remarkable shrewdness the Nepalese 
mode of throwing up an ejctenipora bridge across a river. 
The moment the Prince set foot on Nepalese soil, the 
artillery fired a royal salute. On reaching tho camp, 
the Maharaja conducted the Prince into the Royal Pavi- 
lion, and soon returned with his suite in full dress. A 
grand Darbar was held, at which tho Maharaja boio 
warm testimony to the kind reception given to him by 
Queen Victoria, the Prince Consort, and all classes of society, 
when he visited England in 1850. He expressed his regret 
that ho could not visit England a second time, as he had 
intended to do, owing to the bad accident he received in 
Bombay a few months ago ; but still he cherished the liopo 
of seeing that delightful country once again. The Prince on 
his part thanked liiin, and made graceful acknowledgment of 
the valuable help given by the Maharaja in person to tho 
British Government during the great crisis of 1857-58. 

It may bo necessary to mention here the names of the 
noblemen and gentlemen that formed the pi’incely suite. 
The following is the full list 

(1) Lord Sufiield, Lord-in- waiting, and Superintendent 

of the Household. 

(2) Major-General the Lord Alfred Paget, Clerk-mar- 

shal to Her Majesty the Queen. 

(3) Prince Louis of Battenberg. 

(4) The Earl of Aylesford. 

(5) Lieutenant the Lord Charles Beresford, M. P., of 

the Royal Navy, A.-D. C. 

(6) Captain the Lord Carington, Royal Horse Guards, 

A. -HO 
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(7) Mjaor-General Sir D. Probyn, O.B., V.O., Equerry- 

in- waiting. 

(8) Sir S. Brown. 

(9) Lieutenant-Colonel Arthur Ellis. 

(10) Surgeon-General Fayrer, C.S.I. 

(11) Surgeon Kollott. 

(12) Major Prinsep. 

(13) Mr. Moore, Magistrate of Bareilly. 

(14) The Rev. Julien Robinson. 

(15) Mr. Bartlct, the naturalist. 

(16) Captain Grant 

(17) Mr. Rose. 

(18) Mr. Smith. 

(19) Mr, Peter Robertson. 

(20) Mr. Simpson of the Illustrated London News. 

(21) Mr Johnson of the Gi'ctphic, 

(22) Messrs. Bourne and Shepherd, Photographers, 

Calcutta 

The visits of ceremony were followed by informal visits, 
during one of which the Maliaraja presented to the Prince 
two caged tigers, a splendid collection of birds, and a charming 
little elephant that was trained to perform salarms and 
several other amusing tricks. Having received notice that two 
boa-constrictors were lying close to the camp, the Maharaja 
took the Prince to show him the monsters, one of whom was 
about eighteen feet in length After this some of the soldiers 
of the Maharaja’s Life Guards showed to His Royal High- 
ness thoir skill in cutting down huge trees with their hhnh- 
rees — a feat the Prince seemed very much to admire. On 
the 2i8t of February, a tiger was reported to have appeared 
at a distance of about half a mile from the camp. The 
Prince and the Maharaja hastened to the spot, where H. R, 
H. despatched the beast with two shots. It was a full- 
grown tiger, 9 feet 7 inches long. In the afternoon the 
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Maharaja heard that six or seven tigers had been secured 
within the circle of elephants, on an island in the Sarda. 
He hastened thither at once with the Prince who shot five 
of them within a couple of hours. Soon after, the Maha- 
raja, seeing a tigress leaping through a brushwood a few 
yards off the circle, whispered to the Prince to shoot just 
ahead ; but as H. R, H. could not catch sight of the game on 
account of the long grass of the jungle, the Maharaja made 
him cross over into his own howdah ; but the moment after, 
the boast disappeared within a covert. The party then re- 
turned to camp, followed by the elephants, who marched in 
regular columns, with measured tread, like troops on parade, 
as they had all been carefully trained to throw their legs in 
order, to the sound of music. For more than half an hour 
the Prince watched with manifest pleasure the columns of 
eight hundred elephants crossing the river Sarda. In the 
evening the Maharaja went to the Prince’s camp to inform 
him that a herd of wild elephants had been discovered in a 
neighbouring forest, and that ho hoped H. R. H. and suite 
would be ready early next morning to participate in a khedn. 

Next morning the Prince beheld with much admiration 
the Jung Prasad, the mightiest of the champion ele- 

phants of Nepal. The Maharaja directed this elephant to be 
posted where there would be every chance of his meeting 
the leading elephant of the wild herd, and then rode ofl* with 
the Prince in pursuit of the herd. After traversing some 
miles of jungle, the party was split up into three divisions, 
each taking a different direction. When the Maharaja and 
the Prince had ridden off some 24 miles, they heard that 
Jung Prasad had already encountered the wild must, who had 
been put to flight, then pursued by another tame must, and 
subsequently secured as a prize. The Maharaja was exceed- 
ingly disappointed in not getting an opportunity of showing 
to the Prince the splendid fighting qualities of Jung Prasad; 
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but he was certainly surprised to see the Prince betraying no 
signs of fatigue at the end of the long and arduous pursuit, 
the hardship of which he bore with a manliness scarcely dis- 
played by the keenest sportsman. 

On the 23rd, the Prince and the Maharaja spent the 
greater part of the day in the jungles, but they could not 
find any sport. Happily, on their return, a tiger jumped up 
with a growl on the right .side of the Prince, who shot the 
l>ruto in a moment witli marvellous precision through the 
skull. Her young cub was caught alive and taken to the 
camp. 

On the 24th, the camp was shifted to the jungles of Mohu- 
liah. In the afternoon the Prince and the Maharaja, with their 
suites, all mounted on elephants, penetrated into the interior 
of the forest. They had not gone far when a bugle call indi- 
cated the presence of some game near at hand, and on looking 
about them, they saw something like a tiger moving quietly 
from one bush to another. The Prince fired in the direction in 
which he saw the long grass waving, without seeing the game 
at all, but on coming up to the spot they saw a leopard rolling 
in the agony of death. Not one moment had elapsed when 
a trumpeting of elephants was heard, for a tigress towards 
their further loft was seen leaping down a brook. The 
Maharaja and the Prince followed the game towards the 
nullah, and saw the beast at a distance of about forty yards, 
lying at full length on the edge of the rivulet. The Maha- 
raja whispered to the Prince to shoot, but though the bullet 
hit its mark the brute made off into a bush. All sorts of 
projectiles were hurled towards it to drag it out of its covert, 
but in vain. Elephants wmre set to trample it to death, but 
they dared not approach it. The Maharaja then seizing the 
sola hat of one of his attendants threw it on the bush, but 
still the tiger would not stir out He then flung his own hat 
towards the bush, and out came the tiger with a loud growl, 
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dispersilig the throng of elephautti, and attacking them one 
after another to make room for itself. The Prince with 
great dexterity and wonderful presence of mind availed him- 
self of this opportunity to shoot the tiger right through the 
skull. 

Tire next day a small herd of elephants, led by an enor- 
mous tusker, who had already defeated two of the best ele- 
phants of the Maharaja, was reported to have been discover- 
ed at a distance of six miles from the camp. Orders Avere 
immediately issued for the pursuit, and musts were posted 
at different spots to be on the look-out for the herd, 
while the Maharaja and the Prince galloped off into 
the forest, and dismounted on a spot close to a nuUah, 
in order to ascertain the track taken by the herd. 
The scouts here brought word that the elephants were 
expected to pass by a gorge hard by the rivulet, and the 
party rode thither, and awaited their approach on a platform 
of rook. They waited here for two hours, but the elephants 
did not come. The Maharaja thou crossed the rivulet on the 
back of a man to see Avhat was become of the herd, and forcing 
tliein to take the river course, he rejoined the party, and 
then all rode back towards the place where Jung Prasad 
was posted. Here they dismounted, and the Prince took his 
luncheon ; and he had hardly finished when the Maharaja 
broke in to inform the Prince that the herd was close at 
haiid, and that they must all climb up the top of trees or 
they would be killed. Everyone at once began clambering 
up the tree nearest to him, and the soldiers set themselves 
to construct a perch on the top of a banyan tree, for the 
Prince and the Maharaja. But all this hurry and trouble 
was to no purpose, for the herd quietly slipped aAvay through 
the eastern glen, unobserved by the must Bijli Prasad, who 
had been set to guard that side. The party then got down 
Prom their leafy perch, and started off to the next probable 

QQ 
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locality. They had not gone even lialf a mile when they 
suddenly came upon the ver^'^ object of their search, the 
mighty wild tusker, who was hotly pursued by a troop of 
elephants, acctimpanied by the usual yelling and shouting of 
hundreds of mrtImUs. The pursuit now began on horseback, 
and elephants wgvo set to guard the passages into the forest, 
wliero the horses could not go. The tusker finding himself 
now chased by an army of horsomon, stop})cd suddenly short, 
and charged ujjon his jini'sucrs, who rapidly fell away, while 
the Maharaja betaking his horse to the Prince’s side, guarded 
him against any possible danger from the infuriated elephant, 
who, however, soon changed his course, and ran towards a 
a neighbouring swamp. The horsemen followed him, placing 
theiuselvos sometimes on his dank, sometimes ahead, but 
always at a cautious distance, for the elephant was attempt" 
iaga charge every moment. While these horsera on attempted 
thus to keep the game in check, measougers were sent to 
hurry on Jung Prasad to the scene ; but that munt had unfor- 
tunately received a hurt iu one of his logs, and was slow in 
coming. After an hour of agony, Im cainc, and seeing the 
enemy, he ran trumpeting against him, and without giving 
him time to prepare, gave a hard blow on the lower part of 
the neck, which was returned by a severe blow on his own 
shoulder. Jung Prasad thou skilfully gained the rear of the 
enemy, and gave him such a violent push from behind that 
it threw him dow'ri on his knees. He quickly rose and 
turned to fly. J ung Prasad, being slow of pace, Bijli vrss 
summoned up, and in the interval the wild tusker, after 
refreshing himself on the bank of a rivulet, was trying to 
ford across into the opposite forest. The next moment Bijli 
fell upon him like what his name connoted, and then there 
followed a fight which lasted for a quarter of an hour, and 
was " like the bursting of a thunder oloud,” As the enemy 
showed signs of yielding, he was pressed on all aides by 
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a crowd of tamo elephants, and soon secured by a stout 
rope aud tethered to a tree. The Prince unfortunately 
could not enjoy the sight of the whole battle, but followed 
up just in time to see tlie final overthrow. The tusker 
was found to be one-eyed, and so the Maharaja set him 
free the next morning, after cutting out his tusks which he 
presented to the Prince. 

On Saturday, the 2r)th, two tigers wore shot by some 
officers of the Prince’s suite. On Sunday there was no apori, 
only a march past of the Rifle Regiment in the presence 
of the Prince. The next day the camp broke up for Muza 
Pani, where the Prince bagged one huge tiger at a single shot, 
and three others were shot by Lord Paget, Lord Suffield 
and Mr Rose. On February 29 th, His Royal Highness 
killed another tiger, aud more than one hundred deer of 
diflferont species were bagged by members of both the suites. 
The next day the Prince shot another tiger, this time 
unaccompanied by the Maharaja, who could not join the 
party, being a little indisposed. 

On the 2nd, the Maharaja invited His Royal Highness 
to an interview with the Maharanee. At 4 p.m. the Prince 
came to the Nepalese camp, where the Maharaja received him 
at the entrance of the tent. With uncovered head, the 
Prince approached the Maharaxiee, and after an exchange 
of courtesies was asked by her to occupy the seat of honour 
that had been prepared for him. The Prince told her that 
he had been expressly desired by his royal Mother to see the 
Maharanee of the greatest and most tried friend of the 
English nation \ the Maharanee expressed her thanks for Her 
Majesty’s appreciation of the Maharaja’s services, and begged 
the Prince to convey her best salaoms to the Queen. After 
the presentation of pdn and attar, the Prince retired. 

The next day two tigers having been secured within a 
circle of elephants, the Prince rode off to the jungles, but he 
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was unable to catch sight of the game owing to the long 
grass. At last he saw one of the beasts just in the act of 
springing on his elephant. He had just time to fire ; the 
bullet passed tlirough the mouth ; the tiger merely turned 
aside ; but the next bullet made an end of him, and down he 
rolled dead on tlio ground. Prince Louis also killed a tiger 
the same day, while a good number of pigs, deer, etc., fell 
to the lot of the other members of the Prince’s suite. 

Ou the 4th, the Maharaja and .some members of his suite 
wore ])h(>tt)griiphed in a group along with the Prince and 
his suite, by Messr.s. Bourne and yiiopherd. The Maharaja 
and the Prince only are seated on chairs. Behind the Prince 
are Prince Louis of Battouborg, General Sir D, Probyn and 
Lord Suffield ; while behind the Maharaja are General Babar 
Jung and Mr. Girdloalone, and to his left Generals Dhir 
Shamshor and Ambar Jung seated on the oarpot. The othens 
who composed the group are Lord Paget, Lord Charles Beres- 
ford, Lord Carington, Sir S. Brown, Colonel Elli,s, Colonel 
Kan Singh, Captain Dtilbhanjan, Captain Mahabir and 
Lieutenant Drip Singh. 

In the evening Mr. Girdlestono expressed a desire to say 
something in private to the Maharaja, and on being ushered 
into his presence, told him that the Prince was extremely 
anxious to bestow rewards on the Nepalese officers, soldiers, 
bandsmen, mahouts, and others, wlio had endured hardships 
for his sake, and tliat he would feel obliged if the Maharaja 
did not object to it. Tho Maliaraja replied that the men had 
done nothing more than simple duty to a guest, whom they 
were bound to serve in every way, and that they would be 
unwilling to take any gifts. The matter was not pressed 
further. At the same time he told Mr. Girdlestone that 
when, after a review of the 2nd Life Guards held in his 
honour in England, he had offered to give the men a dinner, 
it was courteously declined by the authorities 
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On the 5th, the Maharaja attended by a magnificent staff 
went to the Prince’s camp to bid farewell to his royal 
guest. The Prince met him at the entrance to his tent, and 
having led him to the seat of honour, presented him a 
silver statuette of himself, several fine rifles, and a few more 
articles of exquisite Briti.sh worlcmanship. The Maharaja 
accepted the presents with thanks, and desired Mr. Girdle- 
.stone to convey to the Prince hi.g feelings of gratitude for 
Iris having had the honour and pleasure of enjoying the 
company of the Heir- Apparent to the English throne for 
the last sixteen days, during which he was happy to notice 
how the Prince had made hiin.self exceedingly popular with 
his men by his urbanity and graceful manners. The Prince’s 
reply was that he would always be grateful to the Maharaja 
for the trouble he had taken to conduct the Rhihar for his 
amusement, and added that he had never before seen such an 
excellent method of finding sport, and was sorry that he had 
little chance of enjoying the like again. The Prince then 
presented swords and rifles to the relative.s of the Maharaja, 
and the Durbar broke up, and the Prince and his party 
crossed the Sarda and encamped on the British side. 

The next day the Maharaja followed him, accompanied 
by Ranoddip Singh, Dhir Shamsher, Babar Jung and others, 
to bid a socond farewell to the Prince. The parting was a 
most touching scene : they parted in the manner of old friends. 
The Maharaja then went back to Nepal, and reached Thapa- 
thalli on the 31st of March 1870. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
The CiiOSTNa Curtain. 


PTER the departure of the Prince of Wales, Jung 
JBahadur’s life fell again into the u.sual channels of 
official duty. On his return to Nopal, he sought 
rest on the hills f)f Godavari after t.he fevcri.sh activity caused 
by the royal visit. It was his la.st visit to that delightful 
abode where he had spent so many delightful seasons in 
delightful work and sport. Little did he think that the end 
would come so .soon, for he was at this time in the enjoyment 
of excellent health, and felt quite a.s young and full of energy 
as when struggling in the whirlwind of that revolution that 
had hoisted him to power. Little did we ourselves dream that 
his work was so quickly drawing to its close, for he never 
betrayed the least signs of failing strength, even when he had 
to work at high pressure for days and weeks successively. 

Shortly after his return to Thapathalli from Godavari, a 
rebellion of a somewhat curious nature disturbed the peace 
of tbe country. A certain Gorkha, formerly a soldier in the 
army, set himself as king, calling himself an incarnation 
of the renowned Lakhan Thapa of ancient times. He imposed 
upon a large number of the ignorant classes, whom he induced 
to put faith in his impo.sture, and join under his banner, in 
order to subvert the government of Jung Bahadur. He 
pretended that he wa,s specially cominissioned by the goddess 
Maivohamna, to overthrow Jung Bahadur, and put himself in 
his place. His graceful manners and persuasive tone soon 
procured him an armed following of 1,500 men, at the head of 
whom he threatened to march to the capital, and after assassi- 
nating Jung Bahadur, to seize the reins of government, and 
naugurate the golden age of Nepalese history. 
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On receiving news of this insurrection, the Maharaja at 
once despatched a few companies of the Devi Dutt Regiment 
to put down the fanatic, instructing them not to uso force 
unless they were mot with force. Happilj'^ the rebels surren- 
dered their arms after a brief resistance, and -were soon caught 
and sent over to Kathmandu in chains. The ringleadei' 
“ Lakhan ” and twelve of his firmest supporters, whom he pro- 
bably called his “ apostles were brought in bamboo cages, and 
the rest on foot. Subsequent investigation brought to light the 
details of the whole plot The purpose was to fall upon the 
Maharaja while ho was passing the mountain path at Deorali, 
on his way back from the Prince’s hunting trip. They Avere 
then to march to the capital, where Lakhan was to be pro- 
claimed king amidst the shouts of the Avhole population, and 
every opposition was to be ruthlessly put down. Lakhan and 
six of his followers, Avho had taken an active part in the 
conspiracy, were sentenced to death ; the others whose offence 
was merely that of passive participation Avere pardoned, 
and allowed to go back to their homes. Lakhan was hanged 
on a tree in front of the shrine of the goddess Manokamna 
Avho, as he had alleged, had iusjnred him to the deed of 
blood. 

It appeared that this man had escaped conviction on a 
previous occasion. He had for some time been in the liabit 
of masquerading as a saint about the streets of Gorkha, and 
of extorting money from the simple-minded rustics who gave 
credence to his pretensions. He had been sent over for trial 
to the Maharaja, before whom he confessed that he Avas assum- 
ing that disguise merely for bread, and then he was let off as a 
silly fellow from whom no danger could be expected. He then 
used this pardon for the purpose of further cheating the 
people to whom he rejjresented that he bad won forgiveness 
from the Maharaja by virtue of his saintly qualities. The 
pardon had encouraged him in his malpractices, till he AV'as 
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arraigned of the charge of fomenting a rebellion and hanged, 
as we have seen before. 

On the 14th of May, the Maharaja suffered a great 
bereavement in the death of his son Nar Jung, who was 
suddenly taken ill on the morning of that day. The cause 
of his malady remained a secret till after he had expired, 
when it appeared that he had been addicted to the use of 
opium for some time past, and he had probably taken too 
large a dose of it that proved fatal. Death hastened on so 
fast that the efforts of all the State physicians could not 
arrest it, especially since the illness was discovered when 
it was too late to control it. 

With a heavy heart the Maharaja left for Gokaran, the 
retirement of which had so often given him consolation in his 
afflictions. There be spent a fortnight in absolute seclusion, 
uninterrupted by the worries of offico. He came back to 
Thapathalli on tho 1st of June, and held his court there for 
seventeen days He then set out for the hills again, w'here 
he made a third gift of one thousand cows to the poor Brah- 
mans on the banks of a river. The whole of ^Lugust was 
spent in the annual function of the Panjiii. On the 2nd of the 
next month, he paid flying visits to the houses of his brothers 
and daughters at Naranhitty and Bag. 

About the same time the Maharaja ordered the eoii- 
structiou of an observatory for the use of Homegaiu, the 
greatest Nepalese astronomer and astrologer of the day. 
Estimates and sketches of tho work were at once pre- 
pared ; but the learned scholar unhappily died before the 
Work could even be commenced, and the contemplated obser- 
vatory remained a sketch on paper for ever. About this 
time too it came to the Maharaja’s hearing that Bhimseii 
K.arki, the Subedar who had been appointed to look to the 
cultivation of tho waste lands in the Terai, was in the habit 
of robbing tho defenceless villagers of their cattle and garden 
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produce, in the name of the Maharaja. Bhimsenwasatonce 
arrested, tried, found guilty, and sentenced to undergo a term 
of rigorous imprisonment. 

In October distressing signs of political trouble appeared 
in the Tibetan horizon. Reports reached Nepal that the 
Tibetans were storing vast quantities of grain at several places 
near the frontier, which, the Nepaleso suspected, contained 
indications of possible danger. Long correspondence between 
the two Governments followed — remonstrances and replies, 
threats and apologies — and at last the Nepalese were satisfied 
that the storage of grain was nothing more than an endea- 
vour to guard against the exigencies of famine. 

On the 24th of October, he called for Ranoddip Singh and 
some other officers of the kingdom, and told them that he 
had already distributed his lands and money amongst his sons 
and Ranees, and as there still remained articles of less value 
to be divided, they should prepai’e an inventory and distribute 
them in the same proportion as had already been done to the 
rest of his property. Probably the Maharaja had a premoni- 
tion that lois end was nigh. Dr. Payrer of the Prince of 
Wales’ suite had told him that fat was gathering about his 
heart, and that as soon as the quantity reached a certain 
point, death would be instantaneous. Probably the distri- 
bution was in pui'suance of this warning. 

On the morning of the 14th of November, the Maharaja 
was informed that General Babar Jung’s illness had taken a 
serious turn. The General had for some time been suffering 
from consumption, and was at first under the treatment of 
native physicians, but was afterwards placed under the care 
of Dr. Skully. But every kind of ‘medical aid proved fruitless, 
and the case grew worse and worse, till on the night of the 
21st he was in a raging fever and quite delirious. On the 
morrow the fever abated and consciousness returned ; but at 
noon he grew comatose, and was accordingly advised by the 
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physiciaus in attendance to be taken to Aiyaghat, so that lie 
raifflit meet his end on the banks of the sacred stroain. There 
after lingering for six days more, he breathed his last on the 
27 th of Noveinber. 

These two beruaveinouts, coming ns they did one after 
the otlie)' so quickly, were a great shock to the Maharaja, 
who not only lost two dear sons, but in Babar Jung he lost a 
youth tliat in inilitaiy talents excelled most of the “ men of 
rutlie and riper years.” The bereaved parent sought conso- 
lation again in the woods and in the huriting field, in which 
he wiis this time accoinpaviiod by the senior Maharanee, tin' 
Antari Maharanee, the Dakchoke Maharanee, the Ramri Ma- 
haranee, the Misri Maharanee, Generals Amar Jung and Bakht 
Jung, Colonel Ran Singh, Caphiin Dalbhanjan, Lieutuiuinfcs 
Jagat Bahadur, Samar Balmdur and others. The Maharaja 
left Thapathalli oii the 8th of December on his last Irunting 
excursion, from which ho never’ returned homo again. Passing 
Thankoto, Markhu, and Suparitar, the Maharaja encamped at 
Hitowra, where he shot a few stags ; and tlieii ho passed or) to 
Jamunia, where he shot three tigers, one leopard and a boar. 
At Simaugarh, the Maharaja inspected the ruins of ancient 
fort.s, and then marched on to Patharghatta, wliere he had 
some exciting sport. After successively oucaraping at 
Adhinara, Magarthana, Jauakpur, Dhanukha, Kamalanadi, 
Murkiuadi, Bahuriya, Nayagaon and Balangiiadi, the Maha- 
raja reached Balang on Monday, the iSth of January 1877. 
After halting here for five days, during each of whielj he 
enjoyed excellent sport, ho turned homewards, and pitched 
camp at Mahauliya on the 20th, Thence passing through 
Rimari he arrived at Bahiri on the 23rd of February. Here 
he received the sad news of the death of his favourite 
elephant Jung Prasad. This was another great blow to him 
and he did not survive it for more than a couple of days. 
On the 24th he shot his last game — a tiger of enormous 
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size, and the strongest and most beautiful he had ever 
seen. 

The 25th of Februai’y was Govind Dnadasi, a day 
sacred in the Hindu calendar, which the Maharaja observed 
by presenting rich gifts to the Brahmans, The bugle was 
then sounded for the march to the next eueampinent. In 
the meanwhile the Maharaja had symptoms of diarrhoea, and 
felt a shivering immediately after the first motion. He sat 
basking in the sun, and spoke to the senior Maharanee, com- 
plaining of the intense cold. After a while he wonL into his 
tent, saying that it was very hot, and again came out ex- 
-claiming that it was very cold. The Maharanee, finding him 
in a disordered state of health, ordered the bugle to be 
sounded for a halt, and called for Amar Jung, to see what 
the matter was with the Maharaja, General Amar Jung, on 
entering, found the Maharaja in a state of utter ])rostration, 
and on enquiring after his health received no reply beyond 
a question, put to one of the attending Maharanees, asking 
them who he was. He was told that the visitor was his 
nephew Amar Jung, and that it was strange that tlie 
Maharaja had not i’ecognized him. The Maharaja explained 
that he had lost his sight, and that his end was drawing rapid- 
ly near, A Nepalese phy.sician, named Krishna Govind, was 
then summoned to feel the pulse of the patient, whom he at 
once pronounced to be fast sinking. At this tho Maharanees 
raised a loud lamentation ; but the elde.st of them with unusual 
finimess, instead of giving way to grief, proceeded to prepare 
a stimulant known among us as Ashlamandaj) which she tried 
to pour into his quivering lips wth a spoon. But she failed, 
as the Maharaja had locked jaws, and there was now nothing 
for her but to prepare for the worst. Soou after he Imd a 
terrible convulsion which nearly tlirew him off the bed. A 
messenger was sent post-haste to Kathmandu informing 
General Eanoddip Singh that the Maharaja was dangerously 
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ill, and asking him to send Dliir yhamsher, Prince Troilokya 
Bikrarn Shah, and his spouse. The Maharaja was placed 
in a palanquin along with the senior Maharanee, and taken 
to the banks of the Baghmati at Patharghatta, followed 
by a crowd of G,000 Nepalese. Not far from Patharghatta, 
the Maharaja spewed some blood, and it was feared that he 
would expire on the way. Bo the palanquin was transferred 
to the shoulders of the soldiers of the Rifle Regiment, who 
were Ijiis own caste-men, it being considered a profanation for 
the corpse of a Hindu to bo touched by one of a lower caste. 
As they reached Patharghatta, the Maharaja was placed on 
the bank of the Baghmati, where he lay for some hours with 
hia eyes fixed on the heavens, as if absorbed in the contem- 
plation of Grod. Towards midnight a look of cheerful calm 
spread upon the smiling features, and after uttering a few 
inarticulate words, probably in prayer, he passed away in 
peace just at the hour of midnight on the 25th of February 
1877. 

All was now over. The five Maharanees prepared for 
a suttee. But the eldest prevented two of her companions 
from sharing the honour, on the ground that they had young 
children, for whose sake they should live, and after some 
reluctance they yielded at last to her prudent counsel. The 
funeral would have taken place immediately, but had to wait 
for the arrival of Generals Ranoddip Singh and Dhir Shamsher 
and the Maharaja’s sons, who made their best way to Pathar- 
ghatta, which they reached three days after the momnful 
event. Meanwhile a large tree had been cut down and 
hollowed into the shape of a boat in which the remains were 
preserved with scented oil, camphor and perfumes. I had 
the good fortune of reaching the mournful spot ahead of all 
the others who were coming from the capital to take part in 
the funeral. The three Maharanees who had determined to 
immolate thentselves as suttee were repeatedly entreated to 
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desist, but they Avould not go back from their decision. 
Three pyres were accordingly erected on the banks of the 
river — one to be .shared by the Maharaja and the senior 
Maharanee, the other two for the other two suttees. The 
Maharajahs remains wore then dressed in a robe of state and 
laid down on the pyre, while the Maharanees, after distribut- 
ing alms to the poor put on the red garb of a suttee, and 
ascended their respective pyres. The eldest Maharanee, as 
she stepped up the chita or pyre, spoke to the assembled 
crowds in the following words : — 

“ Gentlemen, you all know the love the Maharaja had 
for you, and the zeal with which he devoted his life to the 
moral, social, intellectual, and political welfare of your countiy. 
If in the discharge of his duty he has ever by word, look or 
deed, wronged any one of you, I, on his behalf, ask you to 
forgive him, and to join me in praying for the everlasting 
peace of his soul.” 

With these words, she embraced the Maharaja’s remains, 
and then laid herself down beside him, and ordered the 
chitas to be fired. When the cremation was over, the 
mourners bathed in the river, and with heavy hearts returned 
to the capital. 

I shall now conclude this narrative by a few quotations. 
I have already alluded to the honours and decorations which 
the British Government bestowed upon Jung Bahadur in 
commemoration of his Mutiny services. I shall here describe 
these in slight detail. By a Government of India Notification, 
dated Fort William, the 5th of January 1858, “the Governor- 
General in Council directs that at every shition through 
which Maharaja Jung Bahadur may pass, he shall receive a 
salute of 19 guns, instead of 17, as ordered on the 18th 
ultimo.” 

On the 1 8th of April 1859, His Royal Highness the late 
Prince Consort wrote a letter to Jung Bahadur, announcing 
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the Queen-Einpreas’s intention of ap[)ointing him an 
Honorary Member of the Military Division of the First Class, 
or Knights Grand Cross oi the Oi'der ol cho Bath, Che 
following is the full text of this iinportan, letter, a copy of 
which was furnished to us by the courto.sy of the Foreign 
Office 

Bookingiiam Palace : 

I6tli April 1859. 

“Sin,— I have the pleasni'o, as (rrent Master of the Orrler of the 
Bsth, to announce to Your Hiiiliness that the ljueen of England has 
been graciously pleased to nominate and appoint you an Honorary 
Member of the .Military Division of I ho First Olass, or Knights Grand 
Cross of the Order, as a mark of Ihir Majesty'.s regard for Yoiir Highness, 
and in lebtimony of her Royal approbation lor the hearty eo-operalion 
wliiflh Her Majesty’s Commander-in-chief in India received from you, 
as Coinmander-in-Chief of the Nepalese force, and the gallant troops 
under your command, during the last days of the operation in the 
re-tahing of Lucknow, 

Her Maje.sty has been further pleased to issue a warrant dispens- 
ing with the ceremony of yonr Investiture, whioh, together with the 
Insignia of the Order, I have the pleasure to transmit herewith. 

In making this communication permit me to offer my sincere 
congratulations and the expression of my wishes for your happiness 
and for the preservation of your health and life, desiring that yon may 
for many years enjoy this mark of the high consideration with whioh 
Her Majesty views your servioeB. 

I lake this opportunity of reiterating to Yonr Highness the expres- 
sion of ray sincere friendship and of the consideration with which 

I have the pleasure to subsuribe myself, 
Rib, 

Your Highness’s sincere friend, 
(Sd.) ALBERT, 

(heat Master. 

To His Highness the Maharaja Jung Bahadur, G,G,B,, &e,, &a. 


«K 
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Tlie royal charfcor oouferriiig the dignity is dated Buck- 
ingham Palace, the 3rd of July 1858, and is signed by both 
tho Queen-Eiuprcsh and the Prince Consort. A copy of 
this inestimable document was also furnished to us by the 
Foreign Office, Calcutta, and I quote it below in full ; — 

“ Vicloiia, by the Gviioe of God, of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, (iueeu, Defender of the Faith, and Sovereign of 
the Most Honordhle Order of the Bath, to His Highness Maharaja 
Jung Bahadur Kunwar Eanaji, t’omraauder-in-Chief of the Gurkha 
Troops, lately acting with Our Army in the Field in India, Greeting,— 
Whereas we liave thought fit to uomiinite and appoint you to be an 
Honorary Member of the Military Divisrou ot the First Glass, or Knights 
Grand Cross of Our said Alost Honorable Order of the Bath, We do by 
tlie.se presents grant uuto you the dignity of a Kuight Grand Cross of 
Our said Alost Honorable Order of the Bath, and hereby authorize 
you to have, hold, aud enjoy the said dignity and rank as an Honorary 
Member of the Alilitary Division of the First Class, or Knights Grand 
Cross of Our aforesaid Order, together with all and singular the 
privileges thereunto belonging or appertaining. 

Given at Our Court at Buckingham Palace under Our Royal Bign 
Manual, and the Seal of Our said Order, this third day of July in the 
twenty-second year of Our JReign and in the year of Our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-eight. 

By the Sovereign’s command, 

(Sd.) VICTORIA REGINA. (Sd.) ALBERT, 

Great Maater, 


A few moiithfs later the royal warrant dispensing with 
the ceremony of Investiture in his case wa.s received. It 
ran as follows : — 


Victoria. Regina. 

Victoria, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith, and Sovereign 
pf the Most Honorable Order of the Bath, to His Highness Maharaja 
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Jung Bahadur Kunwar Ranaji, Coinraander-in-Chiet of tl>e Gurkha 
Troops, lately acting with Our Army in the Field in India, Greeting,— 
Whereas we have been pleased to nominate and appoint your Highness 
to be an Honorary Memlier of tlie Military Division of the First Glass, 
or Knights Grand Cross of Our said Order of the Bath, and whereas 
tlie ceremony of investing you with the Insignia of your dignity in 
the Order cannot be performed by Us, and whereas We have in and by 
the status of Our said Order fvrll \jowev and authority under certain 
cireninstanoes, to dispense with the regulations relating to Investiture, 
We, taking these oircumstauoeti into Onr Royal consideration, are 
graciously pleased, by virtue of the power inherent in Us as Sovereign 
of the said Order, to give and grant, and by these presents Wo do 
give and grant unto yon full power and authority to wear and use upon 
the left side of your upper vestment the Star and also to wear anil use 
the Riband aud Badge appertaining to a Member of the Military 
Division of the P'irat Class, or Knights Grand Cross of Our aforesaid 
Most Honorable Order of the Bath, and likewise to have, hold, and 
enjoy all and singular the rights and privileges belonging to an Honorary 
Member of the Military Division of the First Class, or Knights Grand 
Cross, in as full and ample a manner as if Four Highness had been 
formally invested by Us. 

Given at Our Court at Buokinghain Palace, under Our Royal Sign 
Manual, and the Seal of Our said Order this twenty-fourth day of 
February in the twenty-second year of Our Reign and in the year of 
Our Lord one thousand eight hundred and fifty-nine. 

By the Sovereign’s command, 

(Sd.) ALBERT, 

(h'eat Mantel'. • 

The sub-joined extract from a letter dated the 7th of 
January 1860, addressed by the Adjutant-General of the 
Indian Army to the Government of India, Military Depart- 
ment, may be of some interest in this connection, bespeaking 
as it does the warm appreciation of Jung Bahadur’s services 
to the British Government during the evil days of the 
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Sepoy Mutiny. This is onlj’^ one of many similar extracts 
that can be made from the despatches that were exchanged 
by the authorities during the campaigns of 1857-58. 

ExTIIACT from paragraph 3 of a LEITER FROM THE ADJUTANT- 
General OP THE Army to thr Government of India, 
Military Department, No 23-A., dated the 7th op 
January i860. 

***** 

“ 3. I am directed not to olo'ie this despatch, without directing 
the marked attention of the Viceroy, to the repeated and warm 
testimony, borne by Brigadier Holdich, in favour of the Maharaja 
Jung Bahadur and his Generals, and also to the efficient manner m 
wliich the Gurkha Campaign has been brought to a fortunate close, 
as shown by the absolute surrender, or dispersion, of all the rebels, 
who have so long infested the Nepalese Frontier.” 

The “ warm testimony borne by Brigadier Holdich ” 
refers to a letter that he wrote to the Adjutant-General, 
dated the 21st of December 1859. The following extracts 
will bear quotation : — 

*' The Nepalese Army has done its work thoroughly and well. I do 
not believe an armed rebel remains in the Terai. 

To His Excellency the Maharaja Sir J ung Bahadur, G.O.B., and 
to General Dhir Shamshere Jung ^who, on the departure of His 
Excellency, commanded the army of Nep.il) I feel personally and 
particularly indebted for the cordiality that has existed thoroughout 
and for the kindness and courtesy with which any suggestion I might 
think proper to make has been met. 

The greatest unanimity has prevailed in our co-operation ” 

Later on, when the Most Exalted Order of the Star of 
India was founded, no name so readily suggested itself for 
the highest rank in that order — Knight Grand Commander — 
as that of Maharaja Sir Jung Bahadur, G.C.B. The follow- 
ing is an extract from the Gazette oj India, dated July 5th, 
1873 
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GOVERNMENT OP INDIA. 

FOEEIGN DEPARTMENT. 

Star of India. 


Notification. 

Simla, the ith of July 1873. 

No. 19. — The following extract from the Supplement to tho London 
Qasette of the 23rd May, issued on the 24th idem, is published by 
order of the Grand Master of the Most Exalted Order of tho Star of 
India : — 

India Office : 

The 2Ath May 1873. 

The Queen has been gracionaly pleased, on the occasion of the 
celebration of Her Majesty’s Birthday, to make the following appoint- 
ments to the First, Second, and Third Classes, of the Most Exalted 
Order of the Star of India : — 

To BE Knights Gband Commandbks. 

His Excellency Maharaja Jung Bahadur, Kunwar Eanaji, G.C.B., 
Prime Minister of Nepal. 

• * « » # 

Looking back at tho career and character of Jung 
Bahadur, the reader feels irresistibly tempted to compare 
him with one or other of the world’s greatest heroes — Crosar 
or Charlemagne, Cromwell or Frederick the Great, Napoleon 
or Wellington. But the attempt is soon found to result in 
dissatisfaction : the resemblance is only in the gross or in 
single details ; the parallel is never complete ; and the only 
character in all history towards whom the comparing mind 
in its persistent efforts to find out a type or prototype is 
bound to turn back with equal persistence, as the only fit 
character to challenge comparison with Jung Bahadur is — ■ 
Jung Bahadur himself. And so the stately figure of Jung 
Bahadur stands out in bold relief among the deified spirits 
of the world, peerless, matchless, and unique. 

lifted, at tbe Pioneer Frees by Gbo. Bim. No. 1836 24.4-09. 




